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After the flesh has been placed round the fire both the pa/o/ 
return to their dairies, leaving the Aaltmokh at the ernkar to 
look after the roasting flesh. Each fa/ol prays as usual and 
takes buttermilk without the aid of the Aa/tmokh, and then 
returns to the ernkar, the chief falol taking butter with him, 
At the place of the sacrifice the pa/ol eats the tiitmtis only, 
first putting it, together with butter, on leaves of kakud, from 
which he eats. The fa/tmokh eats part of the liver at the 
ernkar, and is not allowed to touch any other part of the 
animal unless given to him by the pa/ol. The mogdl, agelv, 
mad, and kwelthkh are then carried by the palol to the dairy 
where they are kept. They are eaten only by the pa/o/ and 
kaltmokh. Some parts are carried by the ka/tmokh to the 
sleeping-hut, and are eaten by the Aaltmokh and morol; 
other parts are taken to the outskirts of the 2é mad and given 
to any Todas who may visit the dairy. 


In connexion with the erkumptthpimi ceremony, I was told 
of a device employed to induce the mother of the sacrificed 
calf to continue suckling after her offspring has been killed. 
Several days before the sacrifice the calf to be sacrificed and a 
female calf of about the same age are shut up together in the 
Aush, or small structure in which young calves are kept. On 
the floor of the Aush are spread some of the grass called nark + 
and some leaves of the Azars* tree. When these have been 
broken up and mixed with earth by the trampling of the 
calves, a handful of the mixture, together with milk, is rubbed 
on the backs of both calves, and this is repeated for three 
or four days. The object is that the mother shall not know 
which is her own calf, and shall suckle both, and continue to 
suckle the female calf when her own has been taken away. 
During the days on which the calves are shut up together the 
dairyman should keep fon, #e., he should not sell or give 
away any of the produce of the dairy, 

If this device is not employed or is unsuccessful the skin of 
the sacrificed calf is placed on the back of a female calf, and 
in this way the mother may be induced to suckle the latter, c 


} Andropogon Schenanthus, a strongly-scented grass, 
2? Kias. 
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When Teitnir performed the erkumptthpimi ceremony for 
my benefit, he did not succeed in getting the mother to suckle 
another calf and demanded 60 rupees? as compensation for 
the loss of milk which he would suffer till the buffalo had 
another calf. When he found that I had no intention of pay- 
ing this sum, he adopted the second device just described, 
and this expedient was successful. 

The erkumptthpimi ceremony was first mentioned by Hark- 
ness (p. 139), who witnessed the sacrifice. The details of the 
ceremony which he gives agree in general with those observed 
by myself. He calls the sacrifice “yerr-gompts.” A still 
more complete account which agrees closely with my own was 
given by Muzzy in 1844. Breeks mentions the ceremony, as 
is usual with him, under its Badaga name of kona shastra, 


and his account contains several features which disagree with . 


those of Harkness, Muzzy, and myself. 

I could obtain no satisfactory account of the origin of the 
sacrifice. Teitnir gave me a circumstantial story of the way 
in which Kwoto or Meilitars induced the gods to eat the flesh 
ofa male calf. Teitnir stated that when Kwoto was visiting 
the gods in the form of a kite, and before he had tied down 
the sun (see p. 206), he killed a male calf with exactly the same 
ceremonial as that practised since, and taking some of the 
flesh threw it into the midst of the gods, saying, “I have 
brought the flesh ; it is sacred flesh ; 1 have partaken of it, 
and if your counsel is to be right, you must partake of it.” 
At this the gods were very angry and blamed Kwoto, where- 
upon he said, “I am not blameworthy ; if you blame a man 
who should not be blamed, why do you not eat flesh which 
should not be eaten?” Kwoto was then given the task of 
tying down the sun, and when he succeeded in doing this and 
had been acknowledged by the gods as their superior, the 
gods agreed to eat the flesh, and since that time the Todas 
have sacrificed a male calf, just as Kwoto did, and have eaten 
the flesh of the calf. 

The truth of this account, given by Teitnir, was denied by 


every other Toda whom I questioned, and I have not there+ _ 


fore included it in the story of Kwoto given in Chap. IX, bat 
1 ‘This estimate included the value of the calf four years hence ! 
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I think it is possible that Teitnir was right, and that the denial 
of the other Todas was due to their reluctance that I should 
know the real belief about this ceremony. Even if not correct, 
Teitnir’s account is valuable as a record of an ingenious 
example of Toda reasoning. 

At the ceremony I witnessed there was one feature of 
some interest. When it was found that the calf had not 
been killed by the blow with the log of tudr wood, the 
animal was belaboured over the testicles. This procedure 
had not been included in the account given to me before the 
ceremony, and I could not discover how far it is an 
established custom to kill the animal in this way if it is not 
killed by the blow. The interest arises from the fact that 
in the ancient Vedic sacrifices, the animal was killed by 
*stopping its mouth and beating it severely ten or twelve 
times on the testicles till it was suffocated.!_ I have not been 
able to discover whether this method of killing an animal is 
still practised in India. If so, it has probably been borrowed 
by the Todas ; but if not, this ancient Indian method may 
have been preserved by the Todas. I did not observe that 
the mouth of the calf was stopped at the sacrifice which I 
witnessed, but this was probably done. : 


THE ERKUMPTTHPIMI PRAYER OF KUUDR 


This consists of clauses of the form Atthkark per ma in 
which the following #warzam of villages are mentioned: 
Atthkér and Oners (Kuudr), Kidndrs and Toarsddri (Ars); 
Moskar and Manéthi (Odr), Ketkddr and Karsiilh (Melkédr), 
Kwoteiners and K7welpushol (Kiudr), Tashtakhkush (Pirsush), 
Kwotirkwirg (Kwirg), Toarskéria (Karia), Pdrners and 
Téindeuk (Miuni), “These are followed by the final two 
clauses, harséram parséram, Nottrek ér usht md. 

The chief features of this prayer are that the chief villages 
of the Kuudrol have each two warzam and that two kwarzam 
of Odr, a Nodrs village, are included (see p. 647). 14 


—_ = 
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THE Kars PRAYER 


This consists of the kwarzam of the villages of the Karsol 
followed by -& per ma, as in Mutashkitik per ma, but in this 
case only one £warsam is mentioned for each village. The 
following are the Awarsam with the corresponding villages 
in brackets: Mutashkiti (Kars), Karadrners (Kuzhu), Kiug- 
ners (Keshker), Ki/nkars (Taradrkirsi), Mersmi (Nasmiddr), 
E@stérs (Yashtars), Keitkérs (Kerkars), Kushdrmidri (Isha- 
radr), Podshners (Podzkwar), Peleiners (Peletkwur), Tarskidt, 
Tiili, Sing, Keitas. (n the last four cases the Awarsam and 
ordinary name of each village are the same. These hwarsam 
are followed by ektrsam meidjam, Notirsk ér usht md. The 
place of farséram parséram in the Kuudr prayer is taken by 
ektrsam meidjam, the kwarsam of Teikirzi, but I do not know 
how far this is a special feature of the Kars prayer. It may 
be that the Tartharol have the latter formula. It is remark- 
able that the Karsol should omit sarséram parséram, for it 
is the Awarzam of their nddrodchi, Kulinkars. 

Several of the Awarzam of this prayer are those of villages 
which no longer exist. The prayer thus preserves a record 
of Toda institutions which have entirely disappeared. 

These prayers are also interesting as records of a number 
of village Awarsam. It will be noticed that in many cases 
there is a considerable degree of resemblance between the 
ordinary name and the éwarsam ; in other cases the words 
are wholly different. 

In villages on the west side of the Paikara River the 
palikartmokh says,“ Teikhdrsk ér usht ma,” may the buffalo 
appear to Teikhars, instead of Wotirsk ér usht mé as the last 
clause, Teikhars is merely another name for Kulinkars. 
The reason for the modification is probably connected with 
the fact that the calf would have to cross the sacred Paikara 
River in order to go to Notirzi (Snowdon) on its way to 
Kulinkars. 

I was unable, as usual, to obtain any information from the 
Todas on the significance of the erkumptthpimi ceremony, 


but the prayer offered before the calf is killed seems to make” 1 


U 
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it clear that the idea underlying the ceremony is that of 
promoting the general welfare of the buffaloes. The actual 
words of the prayer are directed to bring about an increase 
to the various villages of the clan, but there is, I think, no 
doubt that in this prayer, all have the buffaloes especially in 
mind and that the meaning of the prayer is, “may the 





buffaloes of . . . increase!” The sacrifice of the calf would 
seem to be of that kind in which one is killed that the rest 
may prosper. 


There is one feature of the sacrifice which might be held to be 
out of harmony with this suggestion—viz., that the sacrificed 
calf is a young male, and hence a comparatively worthless 
animal. The name of the ceremony means strictly “we kill a 
male buffalo,” and it is possible that at one time an adult male 
was sacrificed, but even then the sacrifice would be of an 
animal comparatively little valued by the Todas. As we 
shall see, the animals killed at funerals are always female, 
but there is an obvious reason for this, as the buffaloes are to 
be of use to the dead person in the other world. Formerly 
large numbers of buffaloes were killed at funerals, and it is 
possible that it was found impracticable to use female 
buffaloes also for the erkumptthpimi sacrifice. 

There is another possible reason for the use of male 
buffaloes, The flesh of the sacrificed animal is eaten, and it 
is possible that the Todas may have preferred to use for this 
purpose the less sacred male buffaloes, and not to risk any 
possible evil effects which might follow the consumption of 
the flesh of the females. It is probable that utilitarian 
motives have played the chief part in the choice of a male, 
but other more religious motives may have had some influence. 


Tue Tevutitustacnr CEREMONY 


This is an annual ceremony in which a fire is lighted at the 
foot of a hill by the falol and kaltmokh. The name 
teutiitusthchi ox teutiitusthtiti means “ god fire he lights.” It 





1 [have some reason to think, however, that er may be used as a term=for 
‘buffalo’ in general, whether male or female, 
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is performed in the month which the Todas call Tai, beginning 
with the new moon in October. 

The two falol and the kaltmokh of the Nodrs ¢/ perform 
the ceremony on the first or second Sunday after the new 
moon, and make the fire in alternate years at the hills called 
Koti and Puthi. The two fa/o/ of the Kars and Pan # set 
fire together at the hill Konto on the following Tuesday. 
This ceremony is not performed by the fa/o/ of either the 
Kwodrdoni or the Nidrsi ¢, In 1902 the Nédrs pa/o/ went 
to the hill Kdti on the second Sunday after the new moon 
(October 12th). 

The hills of Koti, Puthi, and Kénto are said to be chosen 
because they are very high, and have the highest seu, who 
are spoken of as elder brothers. 

The palo! and haltmokh set out when they have taken 
buttermilk after the morning work, abstaining from other 
food till:the ceremony is over. They take with them the 
nirsi or fire-sticks, some leaves of kakud, a piece of dunt, and 
some dried grass from the thatch of the dairy. Each palol 
wears both the podrshtuni and the kubuntunt. 

When they reach the foot of the hill they make a heap of 
firewood. They then spread the kakud leaves on a stone and 
powder the thatch of the dairy on the leaves, and each falol 
makes fire with the fire-sticks and lights the powdered thatch. 
Then the Aaltmokh says, “ Teutiitusthtkina ?” —* Shall I light 
the god (or sacred) fire?” —and both, palol answer “ Teutiitustht !” 
Then the kaltmokh takes the lighted thatch and applies it to 
the heap of firewood, As soon as the fire burns well, each 
palol takes off his kubuntuni and, standing some little distance 
from the fire, the two dairymen pray, using the usual prayer 
of the ¢é with the following additions : 


Kor pho ma; tein pho ma ; pom 
Young grass flower may honey flourish = may;—_—fruit 
pursh — ma. 
ripen may. 


After the prayer the dairymen and their attendant return to 
their dairies so as to be in time for the afternoon work. — 

The object of the ceremony is to make the grass and hone; 
U2 
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plentiful, as the additions to the prayer indicate. The Todas 
told me that in ancient times they lived largely on wild fruits, 
nuts, and honey, and that then the ceremony was of great 
importance. At the present time the Todas in general seem 
to take but little interest in the occasion, but its former 
importance is still shown by the fact that the Sunday and 
Tuesday on which the ceremony is performed are among the 
chief Toda feast days, when the people of every village eat 
the special kind of food which they call ashkkartpimi. 







OFFERINGS 


The ceremonies which have been described are sacrifices or — 
offerings which occur at regulated intervals. Teutiitusthchtis 
certainly an annual ceremony, and it is probable that 
erkumptthpimi was also originally an annual ceremony, though 
now it may be performed several times in the year. Even — 
now, however, there seems to be little doubt that on one 
occasion in the year this ceremony is regarded as of special 


importance. 
The ceremonies which remain to be described are of a 


different nature. They are mostly occasions on which 
offerings are made to avert or remove misfortune. Some 
are distinctly of the nature of sin offerings, but are only madeue 
when an offence which has been committed has brought 
some misfortune on the offender. In these cases the object of — 
the offering seems to be propitiatory and to bring about the 4 
removal of the misfortune. : 





In other cases the offering may be made with the object of 
removing a misfortune which is not due to any fault on the 
part of the sufferer, 

The simplest kind of offering is usually spoken of as Awadr 
kwadrthpimi—ie., we give kwadr, The word kwadr probably 
means gift, but seems now to be often used in the sense of | 
‘fine’ The Awadr takes the form of a buffalo. When a 
man gives a buffalo in this way it means that he undertakes 
not to give or sell the buffalo to anyone and not to kill itat a 
funeral. The buffalo is to be allowed to die a natural 1, 

clk 


but so long as it is alive the owner has the full use of the 
tt 
i Aaa 


ie Ate 
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given by the animal. The idea of this offering is that the 
buffalo is given to the gods, according to some, or to the 
Amatol or people of Amnéddr, according to others. I also 
heard it spoken of as if the buffalo were given to the man’s 
father or grandfather (f2)—ze,, as if it was not given to the 
Amatol in general, but only to the spirit of the giver’s father 
or grandfather. It is possible that I have confused together 
two or more separate things, but so far as I could learn these 
cases resembled one another in that the owner was not allowed 
to kill or part with the buffalo. 

When the man devotes a buffalo in this way he mentions 
the buffalo by name, saying that he gives it to the gods or to 
his fathers, and as a sign that he has done so he bows down 
before an elder and performs the salutation of halmelpudithti. 

This offering was made at the funeral of a child at which I 
was present, when the diviners found that a buffalo about to 
be killed was of the wrong kind, and said that Kuriolv, 
the father of the child, should give a buffalo. In this case the 
diviners said that a special buffalo called Perov was to be 
given. Kurioly made a vow to give this buffalo and per- 
formed the Aalmelpudithti salutation to Perner, the grand- 
father of the dead child. Another example of this offering 
will be mentioned at the end of this chapter. 


IRNORTITI TO THE TI 


Another kind of offering is to give a buffalo to one of the # 
dairies. This is called irnortiti, but must be distinguished 
from another kind of ivndrtité to be presently described. A 
man gives a buffalo to a # when he has committed any 
offence against the ¢/, In one case in which I have a record 
of this kind of offering, the cause was the refusal of a man to 
become palo! after he had promised to undertake the office. 
One of the results of my visit to the Todas was a wholesale 
sentence from the ¢evol that the people were to do irnortité 
(see p. 310). 

The Tartharol may sometimes give buffaloes to the herds of 
a ti when they have not committed any offence against. the 
dairy. This is done when the buffaloes of the ¢i have become” 
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very few in number, and this offering is also known as 
iynértiti, and is given with the same ceremonial as when an 
offence has been committed. 

The gift of a buffalo to the #7 dairy must take place on a 
Thursday or Sunday. On the morning of the day the man 
making the offering, who is called the zrndrtfol, abstains from 
food and goes to the ¢/ mad with a female calf between one 
and two years of age. He may be accompanied by other men, 
usually those closely related to him. The men go to the out- 
skirts of the dairy and wait there till the morning business of 
the dairy is concluded, each man carrying a green stick, 
either’a Awadrikurs or avelashkikurs. When the palol has 
finished his work he goes towards the men on the outskirts of 
the dairy, also carrying a stick of the same kind, and as he 
approaches, the other men drive the calf towards him, and 
when it reaches the fa/o/, he drives it so that it joins the 
buffaloes of his herd. The falof then gives food to the 
irnértpol and his companions, who eat it on the spot, where 
they remain till after sunset, when they return home. If the 
calf given belongs to the futiir, it becomes one of the punir of 
the #/, but if it is of one of the sacred kinds, pasthir, wursulir, 
&c., it joins one of the sacred herds of the #7. 


IRNORTITI, TUNINORTITI AND PILINORTITI 


We now come to three kinds of offering, with their atten- 
dant ceremonial, which are of a much more complex nature. 
These are arnértiti, tuninértite and pilindrtiti, in which the 
offerings are a buffalo calf, a piece of the cloth called éuné, 
and a silver ring respectively. The first two offerings are 
made only when one of a certain number of recognised 
offences has been committed, and in order to bring about the 
removal of some misfortune which has befallen the offender. 
Pilinortité, on the other hand, is usually performed to bring 
about the cessation of some ill-fortune which is not due to any 
fault on the part of the sufferer, but it may also be doné in, 
expiation of an offence. Fi 

One essential feature common to all three offerings is 
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the primary divisions of the clan called Audr (see p. 542) 
here become of importance. 

Nearly every Toda clan is divided into two Audr, and the 
offerings in the three ceremonies always pass from one Audr 
to the other. The offering which is given by a man of one 
kudr becomes the property of the members of the other Audr. 
At the present time the Audr is of no importance except in 
connexion with these ceremonies, and, so far as I could learn, 
it never had any other significance. There are a few clans 
of recent origin which have no kudr, and members of these 
clans cannot make the offerings. In other clans, one kudr 
has become extinct, and so long as no occasion for these 
ceremonies should arise, nothing is done to supply the 
deficiency. As a general rule, it is only when some trouble 
arises which may require one or other of these ceremonies that 
a redistribution of the members of the clan is made, and it is 
decided that one or more of the p/m or smaller sub-divisions 
of the clan shall be constituted a new Audr. 

The following are the chief offences for which the érndrtiti 
or dunindrtiti ceremonies have to be performed :— 

(i) Stealing milk, butter, buttermilk, or ghi from the 
dairy. 

(ii) Going to the dairy after having had intercourse with a 
woman in the day-time, 

(iii) Quarrelling between people of the same clan on a 
feast day. 

(iv) Quarrelling in the dairy, e 

(v) Going to the dairy after visiting the seclusion-hut for 
women (see Chap. XIV). 

(vi) Going to the dairy after taking food with a man who 
has been to the seclusion-hut, 

(vii) Going to the dairy after throwing earth at a funeral 
(see Chap. XV). 

(viii) Going to the dairy after chewing tobacco. 

(ix) Buying or selling buffaloes on the madnol or sacred 
day of the village or on the padinol, the sacred day of the 
dairy (see Chap. XVII). = 

(x) Driving buffaloes from one place to another on these_»~ 


days. = 
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Going to the buffaloes or touching the buffaloes is an offence 
of the same rank as going to the dairy. 

The general name for all these offences is paliwirtvichi ; 
they are all regarded as offences against the dairy. 

For the first three of the offences it is customary that the 
irnértiti ceremony shall be performed. For the last seven 
tuninértiti is more usual. For the fourth offence the punish- 
ment varies according to the status of the offender. If he is 
a palikartmokh, he usually has to give the tuni only, but if an 
ordinary man he may be ordered to give a buffalo. It is a 
far smaller punishment to give a piece of cloth worth about 
one rupee four annas than to give a buffalo calf, and it would 
seem therefore that the first three offences are regarded as 
more serious than the last seven, It would seem also that if 
a dairyman quarrels in his dairy it is regarded as a less 
serious offence than in the case of an ordinary man. 

The decision as to which ceremony shall be performed 
rests with the ¢ezol or diviner, but although a diviner usually 
follows the rules I have given, it seems that he may order 
otherwise, and if he does so I was told that his decision would 
be followed, I have a very strong impression, however, that 
if a diviner ordered a man to do irnértiti for one of the more 
trivial offences, the offender would take further advice and 
consult another /ewo/ before obeying. 

There were several other offences for which it was said by 
some that a man might have to perform ¢rndrtiti or tunt- 
nértiti ; thus, if a dairyman gave up his office on any but one 
of the appropriate days of the week he might be ordered to 
do irnértiti, and the same penalty might be incurred if a 
man assumed office on a wrong day. Similarly a dairyman 
might have to perform one of these ceremonies if he spoke to 
a woman in the day-time, and probably if he broke any other 
of the laws regulating his conduct or made any serious mis- 
takes in carrying out the ritual of his office. One occasion for 
irnortiti was said to arise if anyone crossed the Paikara or 
Avalanche rivers on a Tuesday, Friday, or Saturday, but this 
is certainly a dead letter at the present time (see p. 418). — 

There was some difference of opinion about the penalty for q 
buying, selling, or driving buffaloes on the arpatsnol, or day 
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on which the father of a man had died. According to one 
account, the proper penalty for this is that the offender should 
give a buffalo to his ancestors—ze., that he should name a 
buffalo which he would neither kill at a funeral nor sell to 
others. 

In one definite case, however, it appeared that driving 
buffaloes from one village to another on the arpatsnol had 
been one of the offences for which a man had been ordered 
to do irnértiti. In this case, however, other faults had been 
committed, and it is possible that if driving buffaloes on the 
arpatsnol had been the only offence a slighter penalty would 
have been inflicted. 

The ceremony of irnértit? was performed thirty years ago 
after the disappearance of the sacred bells of the Kars hudr- 
pali, \n this case the diyiners were consulted, and they found 
that the bells had gone away and would not return. It was 
thought, however, that the pa/ikartmokh, Kakarsioly, might 
have committed some offence against the dairy, or have made 
some mistake in the performance of his duties, and it was 
thought best that he should perform the érndrtiti ceremony, 
though, so far as I could learn, it was not directly prescribed 
by the diviners. 

As we shall see, the rnértiti and pilindrtiti ceremonies may 
have to be performed as expiation for revealing the secret lore 
of Toda institutions, but this is an innovation in custom for 
which I am afraid I was indirectly responsible. 

It does not seem that the penalties with their attendant 
ceremonies are inflicted merely because it is known that a 
man has committed any of the recognised offences. It is 
only when some misfortune befalls a man which obliges him 
to have recourse to the diviners that the ceremonies are 
performed. 

The usual course of events is that a man, his wife, 
children, or his buffaloes fall ill, or the buffaloes will not 
give milk or kick their calves, or the milk in the dairy 
will not coagulate properly. Whenever any of these ills 
happen the man concludes that for some reason the gods _ 
are angry with him and he goes to the diviners to ascertain 
the cause of their displeasure. 
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The diyiners may find that the man’s misfortunes are due 
to the action of a sorcerer, or that he has committed some 
offence against the dairy, possibly some offence which it is 
well known he is in the habit of committing. The diviners 
not only announce the cause or causes of the misfortune, but 
also give information as to the course to be pursued to remove 
it, If the diviners decide that an offence has been committed 
and that one of the ceremonies should be performed, the 
offender goes on the following Sunday to the dairy or dairies 
of his village and makes a vow that he will perform the cere- 
mony which has been ordered. The following is probably a 
typical instance. Ten years ago Kédrner fell ill and one of 
his buffaloes died. He and his brother consulted the ¢euol, 
who said that they had bought things (#2, given money from 
the village) on Mondays and Thursdays, the madno/ or sacred 
days of Kars and Kuzhu, They had also driven their 
buffaloes from Kars to Isharadr on their arpatsno/; there 
had been sickness among the buffaloes and they had driven 
them to Isharadr without thinking that it was the arpatsnol. 
The teuol said they must do irnértiti, and on the following 
Sunday Kédrner went first to the Audrpali of Kars (Tarziolv) 
and then to the zwrsuli (Karziolv) and made the following 
vow at each :— 


Ir kar ultamd, ” pirsh ultakh en, irnorthin 
Buffalo calf may it be well, _ illness from be well I, buffalo will I give, 


or “May the buffaloes and calves become well, may I 
recover from my illness, I will give a buffalo,”? 

From this account it seems clear that the ceremony of 
irnértité is not a mere punishment for offences committed. If 
a man commits any of the recognised offences habitually and 
with the knowledge of the whole community, it does not 
appear that anything is done. Only when some severe 
misfortune befalls the offender does he appeal to the diviners 
to learn how he has offended and how he can atone for his 
fault, He gives the buffalo with the definite idea of recover- 
ing from the illness or removing any other ills which his 


1 From the nature of this formula it might be expected that the ceremony would 


only be performed if the man’s wishes are fulfilled, but, in practice, I think it is eléaf 
that the performance is not conditional on the recavery of himself or his Bufaloes, © 
~ afl 
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FIG, 42,—THE ‘IRNORTKARS’ AT KARs, 
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offences have brought upon him. Giving the buffalo is 
clearly of the nature of a ‘sin offering, but the offering 
is only made when the sin has already had evil 
consequences and it is made in order to remove these 
consequences. Its object is atonement for an offence com- 
mitted, It seemed that a man only had resort to the advice 
of the diviners in the case of exceptionally severe misfortunes, 
The act of giving the buffalo is attended by ceremonial which _ 
involves considerable expense to himself and great incon- ; 
venience to all the members of his clan. The expenses 1 
and inconvenience are so great that the ceremonies of 
irndrtiti and tuninértité are rarely performed, and in some 4 
clans it is many years since they have occurred. 

There is one case in which the érndrtit? ceremony may be : 
performed for a reason quite different from any of those 
given above, Owing to a quarrel which took place many 
generations ago, the people of Pedrkars (and probably also 
those of Kulhem) may not hold the office of pa/ol, They may 
become eligible, however, if they perform the érndrtité 
ceremony at Kuudr or Kiudr, It would seem as if they can 
only hold the office by expiating the offence committed in the 
remote past by their ancestors. 


THE IRNORTITI CEREMONY 


This ceremony takes place at certain prescribed villages, 
usually at the chief village of the clan, though when a clan has 
several important dairies the ceremony may be performed at 
any of them. Thus, members of the Kuudrol may give the 
buffalo at Kuudr, Kiudr or Miuni. 

At nearly every village there is an appointed spot, usually 
marked by a stone or a group of stones, called irndrtkars, at 7 
which the ceremony is to be performed. At Kars there is a 
row of stones, shown in Fig. 42. At Nodrs the appointed 
spot is a pool of water (Fig. 43) by the side of a gap in the 
long wall of that village. m= c 

On the day before the new moon following the vow to/give 
the buffalo, all the women leave the village at which the 
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ceremony is to take place, and all the men of the same kudr 
as the man who is giving the buffalo must also leave 
the village if they should be living there. Their place is 
taken by men of the kudr which is to receive the buffalo. If 
men of both £udr are living at the village, those of the giving 
kudr go and those of the receiving Audy remain ; thus, when 
Kédrner, who lives at Kars, made his offering, he and his 
brother left and went to live at another village of the clan, 
while Parkurs and his brothers, who belong to the other Azdr, 
remained behind. If there is a warsuli at the village, the 
wursol remains at his post. If the pa/zkartmokh is of the same 
kudr as the offender, he leaves and a new dairyman from the 
other £udr is appointed. All the men who remain at the 
village sleep in the outer room of the dairy—at Kars, in the 
outer room of the kudrpali, The palikartmokh does his dairy 
work in the inner room as usual and sleeps in the outer room 
with the rest. 

The people live thus at the village for a month, no women, 
no men of the offending £udr and no people of other clans 
being allowed to visit them. 

The actual ceremony takes place at the end of this month, 
on the Sunday following the new moon. On the Saturday 
the man, called the zrndrtpol, who is to make the offering 
brings a female calf between one and two years of age to a 
wood near the village and makes a rough temporary calf 
enclosure (kadr), tying the calf to a tree. If the calf is 
troublesome, the man and his companions may sleep in the 
wood by the side of the calf, but generally they leave it in the 
wood and go to sleep in the village where they have been 
living. The calf must have no blemish, its eyes must be clear, 
and no part of its ears or tail may be cut.t 

On the following morning a boy between ten and fifteen 
years of age is chosen, who is called ponkartvaimokh, the \ bes 
who observes the festival, It is his duty to drive the call, 
All those who are to be Present take in their hands, gre 


ceremony aioe that the widely spread practice of cutting the ears of 
may occur among the Todas, but I have no other notes on the subject. 
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arms outside their cloaks (kevenarut), and must have bathed 
in the morning and abstained from food, 

When the time for the ceremony comes, the poxkartvaimokh, 
who is followed by the i7nrtpol and other men of his division, 
drives the calf towards the village. The people in the 
village then call out “Jrndrt / it vos /” —“ Give the buffalo! 
Come here!” and they go to the appointed place and stand on 
the dairy side of the irnértkars, or other spot appointed for 
the ceremony, while the calf is driven up towards the stones 
or other mark from the side away from the dairy. The 
palikartmokh, naked except for the kuvn, and the wursol, with 
the ¢uni round his loins, stand with the people of the 
receiving Audr. When the ponkartvaimokh has driven the 
calf up to the place, he asks three times, “ /rndrthina ?”— 
“Shall I give the buffalo?”—and the palikartmokh replies 

» each time, “/rndrt/” The boy then drives the calf across 
the stones or other mark to the place where the buffaloes of 
the receiving Audr are standing. According to one account, 
the calf is driven direct into the ¢w, but it seems almost 
certain that this is wrong, though it may be that it is the 
practice of some clans, The calf then becomes the property 
of the Audr whose representatives have been living at the 
village. At Nodrs the calf is driven through the gap in the 
wall and across the pool of water in the direction of the 
conical dairy. 

All those present, both the man who has given the calf 
and his companions and those who have received the calf, 
bow down to the ground, resting their foreheads on the 
ends of their cloaks (as in Fig. 44), and utter a formula 
different for each clan, At Kars it runs :— 

Swami, Teikirsi, Térsiolv, Kérsiolv, Kéreh ultémd ord 
hark ultémé ; trnértouspimi) ultéma, 

Then all present go to the dairy or dairies and bow down at 
the threshold. At Kars they go to Tarziolv (the Audrpali), 
to Karziolv (the zvwrsu/z), and to Karzu (the buffalo pen) and 


2 Or érndrtpuspimi, “buffalo giving have we come.” ‘The whole formula runs, 
“Swami, Teikirzi, the dudrpali, the wursuli, the buffalo pen, may it be well; 
may it be well with the buffaloes and calves ; buffalo giving have we come, may 
it be well.” 
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bow down at the threshold of each, and then all partake 
of a feast. The food has been prepared by the dairy- 
man, and includes the special kind called ashkhartpimi, 
which is eaten outside the dairy. Only the men of the clan 
who have taken part in the ceremony may be present at 
this feast. 

After the feast all the men belonging to the Audr of the 
irndrtpol must again leave the village, but the only one of 











FIG, 44.—THE ‘NERSATITI’ SALUTATION, 


their number who is subject to any special restrictions is the 
boy who has acted as ponkartvaimokh, who must avoid 
women and must sleep in the dairy of some village until the 
end of the whole business. He is spoken of as being in the 
condition called fon and derives his name from this. 

The wursof and the palikartmokh of the village at which 
the ceremony has taken place must stay there for another 
month, but the men of the £udr which has received the calf. 
may stay there or not as they please. No women and_no 
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people other than men of the same /udr may visit the village 
during this time. 

At the end of the month the people who have been 
occupying the village rub the dairy or dairies thoroughly 
with buffalo-dung ( palikdratiti, dairy he purifies). All the 
people of the village then return and another feast takes 
place, in which the food is rice boiled in milk. Then the 
usual inhabitants of the village return to their houses, and if 
any men of the receiving Audr have come from another 
village, they return and life resumes its normal course. 

The ceremony of irndrtiti may thus involve the removal of 
the usual inhabitants from a village for about two months, 
and the giving of two feasts, while the man who has offended 
also loses a calf. The Todas probably think little of the 
inconvenience of removal, though probably they are more 
troubled by it now than in former times, especially when 
they have to leave a village like Kars, which is, under normal 
circumstances, always inhabited at the present time. It 
seems that the inconvenience, together with the expense of 
the feasts, is sufficient to render the ceremony a very unusual 
incident in the lives of the Todas. 


TUNINORTITI 


The smaller importance of this ceremony as compared with 
irnértiti is shown in several ways. The ceremony may be 
performed at any village at which there is a dairy, and it is 
not necessary for the people of the receiving Audr to stay at 
the village for a month before the ceremony is performed, 

The prescribed day is Sunday, and on the previous day all 
the people of the same £udr as the giver of the ¢uni leave the 
village, and the men of the other division come and sleep in 
the dairy as before the zynértiti ceremony. The man who 
gives the ¢uni is called the twnindripol, and he procures the 
garment from a Badaga, paying for it about 1 rupee 4 annas. 

On the Sunday morning the ¢unénértpol comes with some 
companions, all having abstained from food. The palikarimokh, 
who must be of the same /wdr as the other men at the village, 
goes to the front of the dairy and one of the men calls out, 

Be 
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“ Tuninirtpol bon !”—*Cloth giving man, come!” The 
tuninortpol, who is standing at an appointed spot not far off, 
goes to the dairy, lays the ¢wz# at its threshold, and bows down, 
touching the cloth with his forehead. While he is doing this 
the palikartmokh prays in the inner room of the dairy and the 
men staying at the village pray in the outer room. Then the 
tuninortpol enters the dairy and is given buttermilk and food 


night-fall. The people of the receiving kudr stay at the 
village for a month, at the end of which they have a feast and 
then all return to their own villages. 


PILINORTITI 


In this ceremony a man gives a silver ring. The offering 
is differentiated from those already described in that it may 
be given to bring about the removal of misfortunes which are 
not due to any offence committed by the man. In some 
cases, however, the ceremony may be undertaken as an 


a ring to the dairy at Kiudr in the general distribution of 
penalties which followed my visit, 

The custom of pilindrtité is limited to certain villages or 
clans. According to some accounts it is only followed at 
the villages of Kiudr and Kanédrs, noted for the special 
sanctity of their dairies, According to others the ceremony 
is performed by the Karsol at the dairy of Kuzhu, and at 
Nidrsi I was shown a small stone, almost completely buried in 
the ground, which was called the pilinortkars, and this indicates 


by the palikartmokh, after which he stays in a wood near the 
dairy all day and returns to the village where he is living after 


atonement for an offence. Kéddrner, my guide, had to give 


that the ceremony was also at one time performed at this 
village. The ceremony is certainly of especial importance at . 
Kiudr, and the following description is of the procedure at 
this place. 

If a man has no children, or if he becomes ill, or if his 
buffaloes give no milk, he may make a vow to do pilinortiti. 
If he is a member of the Kuudrol, the people of the kudy to 


which he does not belong go to the dairy. The offerer of the 


ring sleeps the night before in the dairy of his village and Epes 
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in the morning with one companion to Kiudr, taking care 
that no one sees him by the way. Both must go without 
food. 

On reaching Kiudr the two men go to the stream called 
Keikudr! which flows between the dairy and the dwelling-huts, 
and after washing hands and face in the stream they wait 
there. The people of the other Audr who are in the dairy 
light a lamp and place it between the two rooms, and then 
one goes to the door of the dairy and calls out three times 
“ Pilindrtpol bon 1” The men at the stream are not within sight, 
but they hear the summons and come to the front of the dairy. 
The men in the dairy lay the éund of the dairyman at the 
threshold and the pi/indrtpol places the ring on the cloth and 
bows down, touching the cloth with his forehead, and prays as 
follows :— 


Tinenmd, tarmama ; atch kar thm, ale 
May it be well,  mayitbe well; little calf give may, _ittle 
mokh t@ ma; — har huléth, har uli? td 

son give may; calf not refuse milk, calf take milk —_give 
ma, — har nesith, nesciti dmb; opath =— tm 
may, calf notkick away, stand. = give ~— may; once_-—meal: 
thi punerd —rwar—arki madi s ni ark ma; 
itis twelve years. vow —will;__—may there be _no disease; 

nudri ark més hazun ark ma; r 

may there be no trouble; may there be no Aaswn; may there be 
ark ma. 

no Tamil, 


The free rendering of this prayer was said to be as 
follows :— 

“May it be well; may my buffaloes have calves; may 
I have children; may my calves have milk, and may they 
not be kicked away by their mothers; as surely as I am 
shortly to take food, do I make my vow for ever and 
ever; may I and my buffaloes be free from disease; may 
no evil befall me; may there be no sasun (see p. 403) to 
kill me ; may no Tamil or other outsiders come to disturb 


me.” 
The last clause was said by Samuel to be interpreted: __ 


1 This is mentioned in the prayer of the Kiudr dairy (see p. 220). = — 
x2 1 
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“Let me not get into trouble with the government,” but it is 
probably much older than this interpretation would indicate, 
and refers to the former dislike of the Todas to any inter- 
course with people other than the Badagas and Kotas. 
“Twelve years” is a common expression for an indefinitely 
long time, and may be translated “ for ever.” The practice of 
combining positive and negative sentences as in this prayer is 
one which seems to be not uncommon in the Toda language. 
It will be noticed that several of the clauses are identical 
with those of the prayer ordinarily used in the dairy. 

When the r/énértpol has finished his prayer he rises, and 
the palikartmokh takes up the tuni and the ring and puts 
them in the dairy. Then the f//indrtpol and his companions 
go into the outer room of the dairy and take food prepared 
by the dairyman, after which they go to a wood near Kiudr 
and stay there till after nightfall, when they make their way 
home, taking care not to be seen by anyone, 

If the ring is given by one of the Kuudrol it becomes the 
property of the men of the other Audr, but as its value is 
very small, only from four annas to two rupees, it is not 
divided, but is usually taken by the man of the udr who 
takes the chief part in the ceremony. 

The ceremony as described above resembles those of 
irndrtiti and tuninértiti, in that the offering is given by a 
man of one division of the clan to the members of the other 
division. 

Pilindrtiti may also be undertaken by a man as an atone- 
ment for wrong-doing, and in the only case of the kind of 
which I know, the wrong-doer, although he belonged to the 
Kars clan of the Tartharol, had to make the offering to 
Kiudr. In this case there was no question of the ring passing 
from one sudr to another, and it probably became the 
property of the man connected with Kiudr who took the 
chief part in conducting the ceremony. 

Various unfortunate events which occurred during my visit 
to the Todas illustrate very well the working of the regula- 
tions which have been described in this chapter. One of 
these misfortunes befell Kutadri, who went with me to Visit~ 
the Kundahs, the headquarters of the Pan clan.~ Mr. 
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Mackenzie, with whom I was staying, had shot a sambhar, 
and Kutadri joined others in making a hearty meal on the 
flesh of the animal. The next day he felt far from well, and 
searching in his mind for the cause of his sufferings, his 
suspicions did not fall on the sambhar, but wavered between 
sorcery of the Kurumbas and the anger of the gods of the 
locality, because he had shown me certain sacred features of 
the land. He was unable to continue to act as my guide, 
rendering my visit to the Kundahs largely fruitless, and on 
his return home he frightened himself into serious illness. 

Teitnir, who had told me many things, but, above all, had 
dared to show me the erkumptthpimi sacrifice, lost his wife a 
few days after this ceremony. She had given birth to a 
dead child, and in spite of obviously serious fever, she had 
gone through a trying ceremony connected with removal to 
the seclusion-hut, and had walked a long way to this hut. 
Two days later she died. 

Kaners, who had been my chief informant on the procedure 
of the / dairy, awoke one morning to find the dairy of his 
village burnt. No human agency seemed possible, and no 
doubt was entertained that it was another manifestation of 
the displeasure of the gods. 

Numerous councils were held, and the diviners were con- 
sulted, on this occasion Midjkudr and Tadrners. They found 
that Kutadri’s misfortunes were due to his having revealed to 
me secrets about Pan, although, as a matter of fact, his illness 
had prevented his telling me anything of importance. It 
was decided that he was to give a buffalo to the Pan #7. 

The death of Teitnir’s wife was found to have two causes,’ 
The first was that Teitnir had shown me the erkumptthpimi 
ceremony ; the second was that he had gone with his wife 
to Lake View, the house of the Zenana mission, and 
had stayed there for several months, Teitnir having done 
this in order to avoid losing his wife according to the 
terersthi custom (see Chap. XXII). For ‘the first offence 
Teitnir was to do zrnértité to his clan, the Kuudrol, and for 
the second offence he was to give a buffalo to the Amatoly 

1 According to a later finding of the ¢ewo/, the death of Tersveli was due. to, 
sorcery (see p. 261). 
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his pza, or grandfather, being especially singled out among 
them. The latter penalty was paid before I left the hills, — 
Teitnir devoted a sacred buffalo (fasthir) to his grandfather, 
and as a sign that he had done so, he did Aalmelpudithti to 
Ivievan (52), one of the chief men of his family. The giving 
of the buffalo was followed by a feast. ! 

The ¢ewol were also consulted on account of the burning of — 
the dairy belonging to the village of Kaners, They decided 
that the loss of the dairy was due to spontaneous combustion, 
“had burnt of itself,” because Kaners had revealed to me the 7 
secrets of the zz, and,as he had told me chiefly the procedure 
of the Nodrs #, he was sentenced to do irnértiti to this 
institution. 

Kédrner, who had been my general assistant, was directed 
to perform pz/indrtiti to Kiudr, and the fevol also said that 
all the Todas were to do irndrtiti to the ¢i dairies because 
the elders had not intervened and put an end to the revelations 
which the people had been making to me. f 

Unfortunately these decisions of the ¢ewo/ were only given _ 
out very shortly before I left the hills. Indeed, the divination 
appeared to be still going on when I left, probably in order to 
obtain further light on the troubles. I had therefore no 
opportunity of witnessing the various ceremonies which were _ 
to result from my visit. I hoped that Samuel might have 
been able to see some of them, but the only proceedings of 
which he was able to give me any account took place on 
January 5th, nearly a month after my departure, when all the i 
Todas assembled at the ¢/ mad of Médr, where the buffaloes 7 
of the Nodrs ¢/ were standing, and prayed to the 4 to pardon 
them for the sins they had committed in revealing its 
secrets. After praying, they took food in the fi/ of the 
dairy, and did not return home till the evening. I was not 
told of the existence of any such ceremony of atonement by 
prayer only, and I strongly suspect it was an innovation 
adopted in order to avoid the expense of the general irndrtit? 
to the ¢# which the diviners had prescribed. 

Several of the offerings which were thus ordered byt 
teuol seem clearly to have been of the nature of punishment.! 
Kodrner was to do pilindrtiti because he had helped me, and 
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the Todas in general were to give buffaloes to the ¢/ dairies, 
When I was first told about these offerings, I was inclined to 
regard them in general as punishments and to treat them as 
if they were social regulations. With further knowledge it 
seemed clear that they were distinctly of a religious nature, 
and were really sin offerings designed to propitiate the gods 
and bring about the removal of misfortunes which had come 
upon the offenders, I have therefore described these offerings 
in the same chapter as the ceremony which is clearly a 
sacrifice, 

The variety of the ¢rnértiti ceremony in which a buffalo 
is given to the # dairy is that which approaches most 
nearly to a sacrifice ; the offered animal is not killed, but in 
going to the sacred herd of the ¢, it may clearly be regarded 
as devoted to the service of the gods, The ceremony of 
pilindrtiti to the sacred dairy of Kiudr is again an example 
of an offering to a higher power in those cases in which the 
ring is given by a man of another clan so that the mechanism 
of the Audr does not come into play. 

These clear examples of offerings to gods or sacred places 
are, however, very closely related to the other cases in which 
offerings simply pass from one division of the clan to another. 
It seems that we have in these offerings a good example of 
something which is midway between a social regulation of the 
nature of punishment and a definitely religious rite of pro- 
pitiation of higher powers. 

There are two chief possibilities. The idea of offering to a 
higher power may be primary, and the ceremonies of érndrtiti, 
&c., in which the property merely passes from one division of 
the clan to the other may be secondary modifications to keep 
property within the clan. On the other hand, the mechanism 
of the £udr may be primary, and zrndrtiti to the 4 dairy and 
pilindrtiti to Kiudr may be religious developments of what 
was originally a social regulation. 

I have no information which enables me to say that one of 
the two possibilities is more probable than the other. The 
solution probably depends on the much larger question, 
whether the Todas are people whose religious system has. 
developed out of-the state of many primitive people where 
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social regulations exist without anything which can clearly — 
be called a religious sanction, or whether they are a people 
whose religious system has degenerated from one higher than — 
that they now possess. 

If the former supposition is correct, it is probable that the 
religious sanction has been added to the system of social — 
punishment, which seems to be all which clearly exists in the — 
offerings when these are kept within the clan. If the latter _ 
supposition is correct, it seems more likely that the whole — 
mechanism of the éudr is a device by which offerings which 
should be made to a higher power may remain the property 
of the clan. 

The fact that the giving of the buffalo or other offering is 
accompanied by prayer and the various restrictions of a more 
or less religious nature which accompany the ceremonial 2 
show that at the present time the ceremony has in all cases 
a very definitely religious character, but it is quite possible to 
regard these features in two ways, either as accretions to a 
system of social punishment or as vestiges of what was once 
a purely religious sacrifice in which the offerings were given 
to the gods. 





CHAPTER XIV 
BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD CEREMONIES 


THE ceremonies connected with childbirth begin before 
the birth of the child. These ceremonies are only performed 
for the first child or when the woman obtains a new husband, 
so that they may, from one point of view, be regarded as 
marriage ceremonies. Nevertheless, | prefer to consider them 
here, and to leave the ceremonies more strictly connected 
with marriage till a later chapter. These latter ceremonies 
are far less elaborate than those to be described in this 
chapter, and may be more fitly considered in connexion 
with the social regulation of marriage. 

At or about the fifth month of pregnancy, a ceremony 
is performed which is called @r patitth kaitiititthpimi, “village 
left, hand we burnt,” or more shortly, #rvaépimi, “village we 
leave,” or hattiititthpimi. The ceremony is named from its 
two essential features ; the woman leaves the village and lives 
secluded in a hut and her wrists are burnt. 

When it is known that the ceremony is to take place, a 
special hut, called pushars (Fig. 45), is built in a prescribed 
place at some little distance from the village, or if this building 
already exists, it is put into good order. The word pushars 
means “ mud-house” or “earth-house,” which would seem to 
point to a time when a temporary hut of mud was used, but 
at the present time it is built of wood, though it is of much 
simpler and rougher construction than the ordinary house. 

The distance of the puskars from the huts in which the 
people live depends on the degree of sacredness of the village, 
According to Breeks, the distance is greatest in those villages. 
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which have a dairy of the conical kind, but it seems that there 
is no real difference between these villages and any other 
etudmad, \n some cases when the dairy has a high degree of 
sanctity, the puskars may be at an adjacent village; thus, a 
pregnant woman of Kiudr goes into seclusion at Molkush, 

















FIG. 45.—THE ‘PUZHARS’ AT MOLKUSH. 


about a quarter of a mile away, and at this village the 
seclusion-hut (Fig. 45) is about a hundred yards from the 
house in which the people live. 

I may mention here that the objection to the presence ofa 
pregnant woman in one of the more sacred villages may-€x- 
tend to a time when she is not in the seclusion-hut, When I 
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visited Kiudr for the purpose of testing the people of the 
village for colour-blindness, Sintagars, who was pregnant and 
was living at Molkush, was not allowed to come to the hut to 
be tested like the rest, but sat on the mound shown in the 
foreground of Fig. 7, about thirty yards away. 

The features of the hand-burning ceremony as performed 
by the Tartharol differ considerably from those for a Teivali 
woman, and I will begin with a description of the former. 

On the day of the new moon, the woman goes to the 
pushars. The husband (or in his absence his brother or other 
near male relative) cuts six sticks of the kind called 
kwadrikurs and sets them up soas to represent a dairy with two 
rooms, which is called pi/pali, He then cuts four bamboo- 
reeds called wadr, about eighteen inches long, which represent 
dairy vessels ; two of them are called pata¢pun, and the other two 
ertatpun, He fills these with water taken neither from the 
pali nipa nor from the ars nipa, for if he touched the water 
of either of the streams, they would be defiled and their water 
could not be used. He therefore fetches the water from a 
stream at some distance from the village. 

The husband brings the reeds half filled with water and 
places those called fatazpun in the inner room of the pilpali. 
He takes the other two—the er/atpun—to a two-year-old 
female calf (702), and pours out the water from one reed on 
the left side of the middle of the back (#v) of the calf, and 
catches the water in the other. He then gives two leaves 
(kakuders) to the woman, who makes a leaf vessel, into which 
he pours three times from the ertatpun the water which has 
flowed from the back of the calf, The woman raises the leaf 
vessel to her forehead and then drinks, and the man puts the 
two ertatpun into the outer room of the ii/pali.|_ The woman 
then bows down with her forehead to the threshold of the 
piilpali, and the man takes up the sticks forming the imitation 
dairy and the four reeds and throws all away. 


1 Jt will be noticed that the fata/pun are placed in the inner room and the 
ertatpun in the outer room. In the ordinary dairy both would be placed in the 
inner room, though in different places. The procedure of this ceremony seems, 
therefore, to resemble that of the / rather than of the ordinary dairy. Tt suggests » 
‘that we have here a relic of a time when every dairy had at least two rooms, oné~ 
for the things of the pata¢mar and another for the things of the ertaémar. = 
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The woman has brought with her a new earthenware pot 
called mdétkidrik, into which she puts food (rice or grain) and 
water, and places it on a small oven made on the spot with 
stones. When the food is cooked, the woman takes two leaves 
called pelkkodsthmuliers, i... leaves used:in the ordination of 
the palikartmokh, and portions out the food on the leaves. 
She then brings two pieces of wood called parskuti (Eleagnus 
latifolia), puts them in the ground and covers them with a 
blanket. The two leaf-plates with the food are now placed 
on the two pieces of wood, one on each, and the woman 
asks Pirn podia, Piri podia ? (podia = have you come?) My 
informants could tell me nothing about Pirn or Piri, except 
that the former was supposed to be male and the latter 
female. 

The woman throws the farskuti into the bushes, this 
procedure being called éapé kirs vutpimi, “ bushes stick throw 
we,” and then makes a little roll of threads which is called 
pashti, puts it in the fireand burns herself with the roll in four 
places, two on each hand, once on the prominence formed by 
the carpo-metacarpal joint of the thumb, and once on the 
prominence formed by the styloid process of the radius. The 
burning is sometimes done for her by the woman who is to 
stay in the pushars with her! during her period of seclusion. 
When the ceremony is over, the woman goes into the hut with 
her companion and stays there for nearly a month, till three or 
four days before the next new moon. While in the seclusion- 
hut, the woman is visited by relatives and friends, who do not, 
however, come near the hut, but stand some way off and say 
haitiitudpatia ? (“ Have you had hand-burning?”) They leave 
a present of rice for the woman and go to the people of the 
village, by whom they are entertained. 

When the woman comes out of the pushars at the end of 
the month, there is a ceremony called marthk maj atpimi, 
“To the village buttermilk we pour.” Early in the morning of 
the appointed day a man of the Melgars clan comes to the 
village and milks one of the ordinary buffaloes (putitr) into 
the vessel called kabanachok. The buffalo must not have 
2 T was told at first that it might be done by her husband, but this appeared to) 
be a mistake, “Ti 





ee 
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been milked by any one else since the time it last calved. 
The Melgars man places the milk in front of the hut 
where the woman usually lives, and then goes away, and 
the milk is taken by the people of the village. In the 
evening, after the day’s work is over and the buffaloes are 
shut up for the night, a woman is chosen who has had no 
contact with the secluded woman, and she takes the milk 
drawn by the Melgars man to the fushars, together with the 
leaves of the kind called parsers. She pours out the milk 
three times into these leaves and gives to the pregnant 
woman to drink. The latter has previously bathed and put 
on a new mantle, and after drinking she returns to the 
ordinary hut and may resume her household work. 

The milking is done by a Melgars man for all the Tarthar 
clans except that of Kwddrdoni, where the buffalo is milked 
by a man of that clan. I do not know why this clan forms 
an exception to the general rule, but Kwodrdoni is one of 
the most remote Toda villages, and it is possible’ that the 
difficulty of getting a Melgars man to come to them has led 
the people to do this part of the ceremony themselves. 

For fifteen days after leaving the seclusion-hut, the woman 
must drink buttermilk procured from a Melgars dairy, and 
must take food called feritdr,? viz., grain or rice which has 
been cooked in Melgars buttermilk. At the end of the 
fifteen days she gives up taking the feritdr, but continues to 
drink Melgars buttermilk for another fifteen days. 

For a woman of the Teivaliol, the ceremony of urvatpimi 
is much more simple. No /ii/fali is made, and the husband 
fetches two pieces of reed only, which are called ertatpun. 
They are half filled with water, which is poured from one 
over the back of a calf into the other as in the Tarthar 
ceremony, and the woman drinks in the same way, but this is 
immediately followed by the hand-burning, and the rite with 
the two sticks and the invocation of Pirn and Piri is entirely 
omitted. 


1 The fact that the people of Melgars and Kwddrdoni are not allowed to _ 
intermarry suggests, however, that there is some relation between these clans 
which is the cause of the exception. 

® This may possibly be a corruption of perithtdr. 
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The Teivali ceremony on coming out of the pushars takes 
place in the early morning. A man (not the husband) 
fetches water from the ars nipa in a brass vessel called achok. 
He takes the vessel to a pregnant buffalo and tries to milk 
the buffalo over the vessel of water. Although no milk comes, 
the attempt is supposed to convert the water in the vessel 
into milk, The woman then leaves the seclusion-hut and is 
given two leaves (farsers), of which she makes a leaf cup, 
and the man pours the water which is supposed to be milk 
into the cup three times, and the woman drinks each time after 
raising the cup to her forehead. The woman and her compan- 
ion then go to another special hut, called a/ars, and stay there 
for a week, or if there is in the village a house of the kind 
called merkalars (see p. 29), the woman may go to the hinder 
part of this house instead of to the a/iars, but in this case all 
the household things have to be removed from the merkalars. 

At the end of the week in the a/ars or merkalars, there 
follows the ceremony called marthk maj atpimi. Tarly in the 
morning the palikartmokh brings penmay butter and 
buttermilk) in-an earthenware pot and two firebrands (tiithudé) 
to the front of the hut, puts the brands on the ground, lays the 
pot on them for a time, and then puts the pot on the saliea| 
platform in front of the hut. He then goes away, and a 
woman brings a brass vessel (¢exg) and transfers the butter 
and buttermilk to the zerg, and gives it to the woman, who 
drinks and goes to the ordinary hut, 

While the woman is in the adiars or merkalars, she is not 
confined to the dwelling as when in the puzhars, but may go 
about. She must not, however, do any household work, nor 
go to any other village, nor to the ordinary huts of her own 
village. If in the hinder part of the merka/ars, she must not 
go to the fore part of the house. 

Thus the ritual of the Tartharol differs greatly from that of 
the Teivaliol in these ceremonies. The rite of making an 
artificial dairy is entirely omitted by the Teivaliol, and, as 
we shall see later, it is also omitted in a similar ceremony 
performed after childbirth, though the pieces of reed used to 
pour water over the calf are named after dairy vessels in 
cases. I could obtain no explanation of the differen 
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procedure, nor of the omission of the invocation of Pirn and 
Piri by the Teivali division. It is possible that this latter 
ceremony has been borrowed, but if so, there is no obvious 
reason why it should have been borrowed by one division, 
and not by the other. 

In the ceremonies accompaning the return to ordinary life, 
it is perhaps natural that the Melgars man should only take 
part in the proceedings of his own division, The other chief 
difference in the procedure of the two divisions is that the 
return takes place in two stages among the Teivaliol, while 
the Tarthar woman goes directly from the pushars to the 
ordinary hut. I was told that the difference was connected 
with the fact that the Tarthar women drank milk, whilst the 
Teivali women did not, but I could not discover why this 
should lead to a difference of procedure, 


Tue PursvTPIMI CEREMONY 


About the seventh month of pregnancy a ceremony is 
performed, which is called pursiitpimi, “bow (and arrow) 
we touch.” This ceremony begins on the evening before 
the day of the new moon. The pregnant woman goes into 
a wood about a furlong from the village at which she is living: 
She is accompanied by her husband, or if she has several, by 
the husband who is to give the bow and arrow. The husband 
cuts a triangular niche in a tree, of which the Toda name is 
hers. The niche is large enough to contain a lamp, and 
is made a few feet above the ground, so that it is about 
on a level with the eyes of the woman when she is sitting on 
the ground, Ghi is then put in an earthenware lamp, which 
is lighted and placed in the niche. Some sort of arrange- 
ment is made on the tree to provide a covering under which 
the woman is later to sit, but I could not satisfy myself 
exactly how this is done. Husband and wife then go 
to find the wood called puv,2 and the grass called narks A 
bow (furs) is made from the wood by stripping off a piece 
of bark and stretching it across the bent stick so as i 

1 Eugenia Arnottiana. 2 Sophora glauca, Lye 
% Andropogon schananthus. 
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form the string of the bow. The grass is put in the little 
artificial bow so as to resemble an arrow. ; 

The husband and wife return to the tree with the bow and 
arrow, and the relatives of the pair come to the spot. The 
father of the woman promises a young female calf, the off- 
spring of a given buffalo, which he names, saying after the 
the name /0/ todein, or “ calf I have given” ; thus, Kemars pol 
todein would mean, “I have given a calf, the daughter of 
Kemars.”? Then husband and wife salute certain people by 
bowing before them and raising their feet to the forehead 
(halmelpudithti), The wife salutes in this way all her male 
relatives and those of her husband older than herself—ze., she 
salutes those whom she would salute in this way under normal 
circumstances (see Chap. XXI). The husband salutes all the 
male relatives of his wife, irrespective of their being older or 
younger than himself. 

The wife then sits down beneath the tree in front of the 
lamp, and the husband gives her the imitation bow and arrow. 
In doing so he says the Awarzam of his village followed by 
the words “ Tethkirsi Tirsk, pursvat !"—te., “To Teikirzi and 
Tirshti, hold the bow and arrow!” The wife replies, “ purs 
tveru ?”—“ What is the name of the bow and arrow ?”—and 
the husband then gives the name of the bow and arrow, which 
is different for each clan. The question and answer are each 
time repeated so that they are said three times. The formula 
repeated on this occasion differ for each clan in the Awarsam 
of the village and in the name of the bow. For the Kuudrol 
the latter was pursgdrdv, so that a Kuudr man would first 
say, “Atthkar Teikirst Tirsk pursvat,? and in answer to his 
wife's question he would answer, “ Pursgérfv.” The only clan 
which does not say the kwarzam of the village is that of 
Noédrs, where only the names of the gods are mentioned. 

I only obtained the special names of the bow from 
three clans—those of Kuudr, Kars and Taradr. That of 


1 See the bow in the hand of the boy in Fig. 57. This bow is the same as that 
used in the pursiitpimi ceremony. 

® The bufialo given in this way is called pu/kwadr, or bow and arrow gift, =, 

3 My notes do not make it absolutely clear as to whether he may not! 
salute the female relatives of his wife, but I do not think that he does so. 
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Kuudr has already been given ; the name of the Kars bow is 
pulkitkhm and that of Taradr pursiidsk. When the husband 
gives the bow and arrow to his wife, she raises it to her 
forehead and then, holding it in her right hand, turns to gaze 
at the lamp in the tree. She looks for an hour or until the 
lamp goes out, and then all present! go to the village for food, 
except the husband and wife. The man makes a fireplace, 
lights a fire and cooks jaggery and rice in a new pot, 
using only ghi, and not butter, to mix the rice, and while he is 
doing this his wife ties up certain kinds of food in a cloth 
and puts the bundle under the tree. This food includes rice, 
ragi, barley, wheat, the grain (?) called Aivsi (see p. 266), some 
jaggery and salt. Some pieces wf honeycomb are also placed 
on leaves, which are then thrown away. When the food 
cooked by the man is ready both husband and wife eat 
together. 

Later the relatives return from the village and all pass the 
night in the wood, the relatives keeping at some distance from 
the married pair. At daybreak on the following day, the 
day of the new moon, all return to the village and feast, 
food being given to all visitors, 

Several of those who have described this ceremony have 
included in the description an account of “tying the ¢a/i.”* 
So far as I could ascertain nothing of the kind is done. 
I inquired into the point many times and all agreed that it 
formed no part of the Toda ceremony and that its equivalent 
was the giving of the bow and arrow. More than one 
man spoke of the pursiitpimi ceremony as “tying the zal,” 
but the latter expression is merely the equivalent of “ marriage 
ceremony,” and the very man who used this expression denied 
vehemently that tying the ¢a/z or anything else round 


1 According to a recent account given to me by Mr. Thurston, the people leave 
the spot about six o'clock in the evening. The time is determined by the opening 
of the flowers of -2Znothera tetraptera, which is called by the Todas dr mani paz, 
or six o'clock flower. This flower is a garden escape, so that this special practice 
must be recent, but it suggests that the general practice of telling the time of day 
by means of flowers may be an old Toda custom. 

2 Mr. Natesa Sastri (Madras Mail, August 28th, 1894) states that the bow and == 
arrow are tied round the neck of the woman, so that they definitely take the place” ” 
of the fa/i, 

¥ 
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the neck of the woman formed any part of the Toda 
ceremony. 

It seemed, however, that after pursiifpimi the woman 
is allowed to resume her ornaments, which she has been 
prohibited from wearing up to this time, and it is possible 
that this resumption of her ornaments may have been mistaken’ 
for “tying the a/i.” It seemed clear, however, that the 
ornaments were not put on by the husband, nor did the 
resumption of the ornaments partake in any way of a 
ceremonial character. 

As I hoped to have a chance of witnessing this ceremony 
during my visit, I did not thresh out the details of pursiitpimi 
as thoroughly as those of most other ceremonies and my 
account is not as complete as I could wish. 

The ceremony of pursiiipimi is of the greatest importance 
from the social point of view and, as we shall see later, the 
fatherhood of the child depends entirely upon it. The 
man who gives the bow and arrow is the father of the 
child for all social purposes, and is regarded as such even 
if he has had nothing to do with the woman before the 
ceremony. 

The ceremony must always be performed during the first 
pregnancy of a woman and it takes place in any succeeding 
pregnancy only when it is desired for any reason to alter the 
fatherhood of the children. One of the most serious scandals 
in Toda society is the birth of a child when the mother has 
not been through this ceremony. 

Both the pregnancy ceremonies are performed at the first 
funeral of an unmarried or barren woman. In the case of an 
unmarried girl the bow and arrow are given at the pursii(pimi 
ceremony by a matchuni of the deceased—ze,, by a relative 
whom the deceased girl might herself have married. The 
hand-burning of the urvaépimi ceremony is usually performed 
by a woman of the same clan as the deceased. 

Since the ceremonies are only performed at the first 
pregnancy, or when it is desired to change the fatherhood 
of a child, it seems clear that they closely resemble marriage 


ceremonies. They would seem to be either marriage cere- fi 


monies which have been postponed till shortly befor 
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birth of the first child, or, what is more probable, pregnancy 
ceremonies resembling those customary in India, which have 
acquired social significance and have come to resemble 
marriage ceremonies. But the numerous ceremonies which 
are performed during pregnancy by the Hindus take place 
during every pregnancy and are, therefore, sharply differen- 
tiated from the Toda rites. 


CHILDBIRTH 


When the woman returns from the seclusion-hut after the 
urvatpimi ceremony she lives in her usual home with the rest 
of the family and does her usual work, and she is delivered 
there. It seemed that any one might be present, and that 
there was no special ceremony connected with delivery. 

During delivery, the woman kneels with her head resting 
on the breast of a man, usually her husband, who clasps his 
hands behind her neck. She is tended by a woman, usually 
by one noted for skill in these matters. If there is much 
delay, all men and women present lay their hands on the 
head of the woman and say: 


“ Swami mas virmd ; swahmi pidikan termda.” 


If this is not efficacious a man brings water in a vessel and 
prays, stirring the water with a piece of grass of the kind - 
called Aakar. When the prayer is finished, the man sprinkles 
the water over the woman. 

The cord (fek#) is cut with a knife, being held down with 
a stick while it is being cut. 

The afterbirth is called maj or pektkddri. If there is delay 
in its delivery, a medicine called xajmad is given which is 
procured from the Badagas. The afterbirth is buried on the 
day on which the woman goes to the seclusion-hut, a few days 


1 This seems to have occurred in a similar ceremony practised by the Badagas, 
‘among whom it is said that a woman is not fully considered a wife till about the 
seventh month of the first pregnancy, when a cord is put round her neck by the 
husband and the legal marriage becomes complete. (See Thurston, Bull, - 


p. 167.) 
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after delivery. If the child is still-born its avi is buried at 
the same time. 

A caul is named Awadri (umbrella), but no importance is 
attached to it, nor is it kept. 


SECLUSION AFTER CHILDBIRTH 


Two or three days after childbirth the mother and child go 
to the seclusion-hut, or pushars, the same structure being used 
as after the hand-burning ceremony. Various rites are per- 
formed, both when going to and leaving the seclusion-hut, 
and these have many points in common with those which 
take place before and after the hand-burning. As in that 
case, the procedure for the Tartharol differs considerably 
from that of the Teivaliol. 

The general name for the ceremony of going to the pushars 
is polk potha nir utpimi—*to the calf back (or hind quarters) 
water we pour,” froin one of the chief features of the proceed- 
ings. The ceremony takes place either in the early morning 
or in the evening. 

The woman who is to be secluded, whether she be Tarthar 
or Teivali, rubs ashes on her head and face (pithi adipimi, 
ashes we rub), and comes out of the ordinary hut in which 
she has been living since the delivery. She holds over 
her head a branch of the ‘Nilgiri holly’? which has 
spreading leaves so that it resembles an umbrella; this leafy 
umbrella is called #rikwadr, and the act is called torikwadr 
patipimi, “ we hold the umbrella.” The head is also covered with 
the putkuli, From the moment she leaves the hut the woman 
is very careful to keep her face turned away from the sun, not 
on account of its noxious influence, but in order to avoid the 
star or other body called Keirt, which is supposed to be near 
the sun. The child is carried in front of the mother by 
another woman, who also holds a ¢orikwadr to shelter the 
infant from the evil influence of Keirt. Among the Tartharol 
a small artificial dairy is made, exactly as in the urvatpimi 
ceremony, and four reeds are cut to represent dairy vessels. 





1 Called by the Todas “ri or rimul (Berberis nepalensis) ; its leaves are used 
in the ordination of the Augvalikartmokh. 
ad 
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As the woman walks towards the place where the pi/palz has 
been erected, another woman lays on the ground before her a 
leaf of kakud on which she puts some threads taken from a 
madtuni—i.e., the garment worn by the wassol, These threads 
are called ¢unikar} and they are taken up by the mother and 
put in the string round her waist on the right side? Water 





FIG, 46.—TERSVELI SITTING AT THE DOOR OF THE 
KARIA WITH HER FACE TURNED FROM THE SUN, 


is then poured by the husband from the imitation pa‘atpun 
over the hind quarters (fd¢ha) of a calf, so that it falls 
into the erfatpun just as in the wrvatpimi ceremony. 
Before the woman drinks this water, three drops of it are 
put into the mouth of the child and a four-anna piece 
(panm) into its hand. The mother then drinks three times 


1 Possibly this means “calf of fund.” 

2 It will be noticed that the woman puts the fragments of éweé in her waiste 
string on the right side, while the various dairymen who wear petun? put it 6) 
the left side, 
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and bows down at the threshold of the imitation dairy, after 
which she goes into the seclusion-hut. During the whole of 
the proceedings she is careful not to turn her face towards 
the sun. 

Among the Teivaliol there is no imitation dairy and, as in 
the urvatpimi ceremony, only two reeds are used as ertatpun. 
A fire is made on an improvised fireplace of three stones, and 
lighted by means of thatch brought from the hut, and food 
is put on a fragment of an earthenware vessel and placed over 
the fire. 

After the woman has drunk of the water which has been 
poured over the back of the calf, she breaks the earthenware 
fragment over the fire, saying, Vamavku, “to Namay,” this 
rite being called Namavtur kwudrtpimi, “to Namav we give.” 
The woman then goes to the seclusion-hut, being assisted by 
her husband, who now acquires the impurity which is called 
ichchil, and any one else who touches the woman after this 
ceremony also becomes ichchil. 

I saw the ceremony of going to the puskars on two 
occasions, the woman each time belonging to the Teivaliol. 
The most striking feature of each occasion was the obvious ~ 
and intense dread of Keirt. In one case, soon after leaving 
the hut, the woman, Sintagars, called out for another umbrella 
as she feared that the 77#wadr was not sufficient to shelter 
her from Keirt, and during the rest of the proceedings she 
held over herself both the leafy umbrella and one of the 
ordinary kind. 

I was told that all the chief incidents of the ceremony—the 
rubbing on of ashes, the holding of the leaf umbrella, the 
pouring of water over the calf and the giving to Namav—were 
all designed to avert the evil influence of Keirt, which they 
call Keirtpudrtuuti (see p. 269). 3 

After the woman has gone to the seclusion-hut she is 
visited by relatives and friends, who stand at a distance, just 
as they did after the hand-burning ceremony. They bring rice 
with them as a present and call out 


Marsuut sion mikh mokh (or hugh) 
Confined life remaining son__(or daughter) 





Tam doubtfl whether this is essential. 


he Ate 
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“ Have you had a son (or daughter) and are yetalive?” The 
visitors then go to the huts of the village and are enter- 
tained. 

The woman and child stay in the seclusion-hut, accompanied 
by the husband and by a woman who is usually the assistant 
at the birth. If the child is not the first, the mother remains 
in seclusion till a few days before the next new moon, this 
kind of seclusion being called ndtersper. If the child is 
the first-born, the stay in the seclusion-hut is longer and is 
called kadrthersper. In this case the woman stays in the hut 
till a month has elapsed after the new moon following the 
birth. Thus Sintagars went into seclusion on Sunday, 
October 19th, and came out on Thursday, November 27th, 
1902, exactly four weeks after the new moon of October 
Bist. 

The proceedings on leaving the seclusion-hut are like those 
which take place after the seclusion following the urvatpimi 
ceremony, but with a few additional rites. 

Among the Tartharol there is only one ceremony, called 
marthk maj atpimi, in which a buffalo is milked on the 
morning of the day by a Melgars man. Before the woman 
drinks the milk in the evening, another woman lays threads of 
tuni on leaves of kakud, and puts them on the ground 
before the mother, who puts them in the right side of 
her waist-string as when going to the seclusion-hut. After 
returning to the hut the woman drinks Melgars buttermilk 
and eats food cooked in Melgars.buttermilk in exactly the 
same way as after the hand-burning ceremony. 

Among the Teivaliol the return to ordinary life takes place 
in two stages, as after the hand-burning ceremony. The 
woman first goes to the a/fars, or to the hinder part of the 
merkalars, after drinking water, which has been supposed 
to be turned into milk by pretended milking from a pregnant 
buffalo. I saw this ceremony on one occasion (Fig. 47) when 
the pretended milking was done by a small boy, Pongudr (52), 
and the supposed milk was poured into the leaves and given 
to the mother by a woman who had not been present in the 
seclusion-hut with her. The person who pretends to milk the. _ 
pregnant buffalo becomes ‘cich#l by doing so, and the reason’ 
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why a young boy was chosen for this office was that the 
adult members of the family might escape the disabilities 
attendant on this condition. On this occasion especial care 
was taken that the mother should sit facing the sun during 
the ceremony. She at first sat down with her face turned 
away from the sun, and she was made to turn round, so that 











FIG. 47.—SINTAGARS DRINK! 
THE BOY, PO! 





G AT THE ‘MARTHK MAJ ATPIMI’ CEREMONY, 
UDR, IS SITTING BEHIND HER, 





she directly faced it. This was the exact opposite of the 
procedure followed when going to the seclusion-hut. 

After being in the afars or merkalars for a week there 
follows the ceremony of marthk maj atpimi, which is the same 
as that after the urvaspimi ceremony, with the addition thaty= 
a representation of a hut is made with five or six sticks of © 


intimal 
Ane 
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the kind called Awadrikurs. A boy goes within the imita- 
tion hut with a brass vessel (achok), and coming out gives 
this to the woman, who bows down (nersatit?) with her child 
at the threshold of the imitation hut. She then takes butter 
and buttermilk which have been placed by the palikartmokh 
on fire-brands (see p. 318). After taking the mixture the 
woman goes to the dwelling-hut and resumes her ordinary 
duties. 

It is the custom for everyone present on this occasion to 
give the child a four-anna piece (fanm), and near relatives 
may often give more. A small loincloth (¢adrf) provided with 

_a pocket called ¢erigs is put round the child, and into this 
pocket the money is put, this action receiving the name of 
terigs katpimi, or “we tie the terigs.” I did not hear of this 
pocket in any other ceremonies, and, so far as I know, it is 
only made in the ¢ad7p used on this occasion, or if a constant 
feature of the ¢adrp, it has no other ceremonial use. So far 
as I am aware, the representation of a house is only used by 
the Teivaliol, while the imitation dairy made on going to the 
seclusion-hut after hand-burning and childbirth is only made 
by the Tartharol. 

It is tempting to suppose that the water poured in these 
ceremonies from an imitation dairy vessel over the back of a 
calf is regarded as milk, and if this is so, the drinking of milk, 
real or fictitious, would be the essential feature of all these 
ceremonies. Further, the conjecture is natural that the drinking 
is designed to promote the formation and flow of milk in the 
woman. It is perhaps in favour of this that in the ceremony 
after childbirth, when this motive would be especially im- 
portant, the water is poured over the hind-quarters of the 
calf and not over the middle of its back, as in the earlier 
ceremony. But if the promotion of lactation is the leading 
motive of the ceremonies, it is difficult to see why a buffalo 
in full milk should not have been chosen instead of a two- 
year-old calf. 

It is possible that there is some reason why an adult buffalo 
should not be used on such an occasion, and that a calf.is 
used as a substitute, and, on the whole, the view that some: 
features of the ceremonies had their origin in the motive 
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suggested is the most ie one ; but this can only be con- 
jecture, for it is, I think, quite clear that the ceremonies have 
now become purely ritual, and are performed with no other 
reason than that they are prescribed by custom. 

The use of an artificial dairy among the Tartharol, however, 
has almost certainly a deeper meaning. It is a striking fact 
that a pregnant woman and one soon after childbirth should 
have relations with a dairy, even if only artificial, when in 
ordinary life they have nothing to do with it or its ceremonial. 
Still more remarkable is the fact that a Tarthar woman after 
childbirth puts round her waist threads from the garment 
worn only by dairymen, a garment which has a distinctly _ 
sacred character. If this were done only in the case of a 
male child, it might be supposed that the idea is one of 
initiation into the life connected with the dairy, but the 
artificial dairy after the hand-burning ceremony is made 
when the sex of the child is unknown, and, so far as my 
information goes, the use of the dairy and the threads from 
the ¢vni occurs after the birth of either a boy or girl. It is 
possible that the ceremonial observances are relics of a time 
when women had more to do with the dairy and its ritual 
than they have at present; or it may be that contact with 
the sacred objects, real or fictitious, is held to neutralise in 
some way the dangerous nature of pregnant and parturient 
women. 

There is some reason to believe that the material of which 
the éunz is made is the same as that of the ancient clothing 
of the Todas, the cloth called a. As we shall see later, 
the dw is still used in the funeral ceremonies, and it is 
possible that the threads of /umi are used in these cere- 
monies as relics of the ancient clothing of the Todas, 
and that they are obtained from the madtuni because 
it is the most convenient way of obtaining the ancient 
material. If this had been the motive, however, I think the 
word az would almost certainly have been used, as it still is 
in the funeral ceremonies. Nevertheless, this remains as a 
possible alternative explanation of the use of a sacred dairy 
garment by a woman after childbirth. 

A farther mysterious feature of these ceremonies is fea 
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the two rites which seem to bring women into special relation 
with the dairy are limited to the Tartharol. If these rites be 
regarded as relics of a time when women had more to do 
with dairy operations than at present, the possibility follows 
that this former function of women was limited to one division 
of the Todas. 

I could obtain no explanation of the meaning of the word 
piilpali, used for the imitation dairy made in the Tarthar 
ceremonies, Pii/i means tamarind, and in a ceremony of the 
Nairs of Malabar called pulikati, performed in the ninth 
month of pregnancy, the woman drinks tamarind juice It 
is possible that the two ceremonies have a common origin, 
the only indication of which in the Toda ceremony lingers 
in the name of ‘tamarind dairy.’ It is, however, possible 
that the dairy is so called because it is made on the out- 
skirts of the village, though I do not know definitely that 
the word fii would be used for outskirts in this special 
sense, 


UNCOVERING THE CHILD'S FACE 


While in the seclusion-hut with its mother and for some 
time after, the child has its face covered, and no one 
except the mother is allowed to see it. At the end of the 
third month* the face of the child is uncovered, and this 
ceremony is called mokh mitdr terithti, “child outside he 
opens,” or, more shortly, mitdr terthpimi. If the child is a 
boy, he is taken by his father early in the morning to the 
front of the dairy, and both father and child bow down at the 
threshold of the dairy (pavnersatit2), the child being put down 
by his father so that his forehead touches the threshold. The 
child is then taken to the place where the buffaloes are 
standing, and there the face is uncovered, the child being 
held so that he looks towards the sun when the covering is 
removed. 

If the child is a girl, she is taken by her mother to the 
majvatvqiidrn, the place where the women go to receive 

1 Fawcett, Bull, Madras Museum, vol. iii. p. 242. 


2 According to one account the ceremony takes place on the fortieth day after= 
birth. 
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buttermilk from the dairyman, and there the mother uncovers 
the child’s face. 

I was not told that the covering of the face is designed 
to protect the child from the influence of the evil eye, but this 
is the probable motive. The object of the ceremony is 
probably to minimise the danger incurred when the covering 
is removed by putting the child, if a boy, into relation with the 
three sacred objects, the dairy, the herd of buffaloes, and the 
sun. If a girl, the child is taken to the spot nearest to the 
dairy where women are allowed to go. 


NAMING THE CHILD 


The child is named after its face has been uncovered. The 
ceremony is called per vasthpimi, “ name we give,” and it may 
take place immediately after the ceremony of uncovering the 
face, or a few days later. In the former case, the child, if a 
boy, is taken by his father from the place where the buffaloes 
are standing to the front of the house, and there the father 
shaves the middle part of the head of the child. Then the 
boy’s maternal uncle (mun) gives the name, and promises a 
calf, saying, po/ ud todein, “ calf one I have given,” followed by 
the name of the child,! and raises each foot to the head of the 
boy and touches his forehead, the salutation on this occasion 
being called 4a/kartiti. Three grains of barley are put into 
the mouth of the boy and three into his back-hair, and then 
the grains are thrown away. 

There was some doubt as to the relative by whom a girl is 
named, It seemed clear that the name is given by a woman, 
and I was told definitely by some that it is given by the 
father’s sister (mumz) of the child. The wife of the mun 
would also be the mum of the child, and it is possible that this 
relative may give the name. No calf is given to a girl, this 
being only done when boys are named. 

After the naming, the parents of the child may give a feast 
if they are rich, but this seems to be now exceptional. After 
receiving its name, the child is given food for the first time, 
having been suckled up to this day, but my notes ot 

1 For the nature of the name see Chapter XXVI. 
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make it clear whether the child is weaned at this time or con- 
tinues to be suckled. 

When the child is shaved, a bone of a bird called mdzpiil 
and a stone procured from the bazaar called hansutimani are 
put round its wrist. The bone is cut into small pieces and 
strung alternately with pieces of the stone so as to form 
akind of bangle. It was said that the child would become 
ill if this charm were not used, and the name of the stone 
(Aan=eye) shows that it is intended to avert the evil eye. 


THE TERSAMPTPIMI CEREMONY 


This is a ceremony closely connected with the naming 
of a child, but only performed after the second funeral 
(marvainolkedr) of a Tarthar man. It seemed probable that 
at one time the name was actually given during the éersampt- 
pimi ceremony, but as the marvainolkedr of Tartharol now 
occur only at considerable intervals, it has become the custom 
to bestow the name in connexion with the ceremony of 
uncovering the face. 

The ceremony of ¢ersamptpimi is performed on the day 
after the funeral, this day being called £arvno/, and as in the 
ceremony of naming, the chief part is taken by the child’s 
maternal uncle. The uncle comes to the village where 
the child is living, bringing a stake of wood of the wild rose? 
called kadakmdn, He splits the piece of wood into two pieces, 
each of which is called setkark, and putting the hair of 
the child between the two fetkark, he cuts off a lock. If 
the child is of the Tarthar division, the hair is cut with a piece 
of sharpened iron called Aanaé,? while the hair of a Teivali 
child is cut with an ordinary knife (¢u77), but both kanaé and 
turi on this occasion receive the special name of dersamphi. 
After cutting the lock of hair, the uncle puts it on one side 
together with the Aetkark and the tersampki, and if the boy 
has not already been named, the name is now given by the 
uncle and a calf promised. 

Before this ceremony, the bangle of bone and stone, put” 


4 Rosa Leschenaultiana, ® Lit, ‘eye arrow,’ 
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round the wrist of the child when it was shaved, is taken off 
and replaced by a piece of creeper called peiva/.' After the 
ceremony the /ezval is removed. 

There was some doubt as to what was done with the lock 
of hair, Mr. Natesa Sastri states? that the hair is carefully 
preserved, but my informants did not confirm this, and it 
seemed as if they did not even adopt the precaution of hiding 
the hair, which is generally practised (see p. 268). 


THE EAR-PIERCING CEREMONY 


The ceremony of piercing the ears is called Aevi kdzitz, and 
may be done at any time from infancy up to even twenty 
years of age. The ceremony is often delayed until it can be 
performed for several members of a family at the same time 
in order to avoid the considerable expense connected with 
it. The ceremony must be done on a Sunday or Wednesday, 
and there must be no 4edr in the clan, ze, it must not be — 
performed if the funeral ceremonies of a member of the clan 
are still unfinished. 

On the day appointed for the ceremony many guests 
assemble at the village, and the boys whose ears are to be 
pierced are dressed in their best clothing. The piercing is 
performed by two men, one for each ear. One is the mother’s 
brother (mun) of the boy, while the other is a man of the 
division to which the boy does not belong—a Teivali man if 
the boy is one of the Tartharol and vice versa. 

The piercing is done with a piece of a small ring, so fine 
that it is like a needle. The ring used in this way may be 
of silver or gold, the latter only being used by the richer 
members of the community. 

Each boy then salutes (£a/melpudithti) all those present — 
older than himself, both male and female. Each man as he 
raises his foot to the head of the boy says :— 

Tanenmé, tarmama, pathk ma, peda md, 
May it be well, may it be well, may he prosper, 

fr anfr 01 ma, ar mokh pai ma. 
buffaloes r00 may he rule, six sons may he have. 





1 Probably here pef'= demon (see p. 180). 
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Each man also gives four annas to the boy and each chief 
Toda may give one rupee. 

The salutation of their elders seems to be conditional on 
this gift of money. One of the most recent cases in which 
the ceremony has been performed was when the ears of six 
of the sons of Tikievan of Kuudr and his brothers (56) were 
pierced. On this occasion Tikievan refused to take any money 
from those present, and the boys only saluted those men who 
had celebrated the occasion by giving buffaloes to their father. 

As the halmelpudithti salutation was omitted, the words 
given above as usually said by each person were on this 
occasion said collectively by all present while the six boys 
bowed down their heads to the ground. The ears of these 
boys were pierced by Teikudr (63), the first cousin of Sulnir, 
the mother of the boys, but regarded according to the Toda 
system as elder brother of the mother. 

The representative of the Tartharol who pierced the other 
ear was Pidrvan (9), probably chosen because he was one of 
the oldest and most influential of the Todas who lived at 
Pakhalkudr, not far from Peivors, the home of the boys. 

After the ceremony all those present receive two balls of 
the food called ashkkartpimi, even a young child receiving 
his two balls of food, Each person then makes a hole in his 
food, into which ghi is poured, and all eat, washing their hands 
afterwards in water brought from the ars nipa. 

Only the ears of boys are pierced, and a boy may not enter 
upon the more sacred offices of the dairy till this ceremony 
has been performed. Among the Teivaliol, he cannot ‘be- 
come palol, wursol, or kaltmokh, but he may be palikartmokh. 
Among the Tartharol, a boy cannot become palikartmokh at 
any kind of dairy till the ear-piercing ceremony has taken place. 

In the case of the ceremony for the sons of Tikievan I 
inquired into the actual expenses of the day. These were as 
follows :— 





grin... . . a7 rupees 
jageery 2 1. 10 
rice. rah Was, 
toh Audi of ghi | | 21, 
tobaccoand salt . . 2 4 





amounting to 57 rupees. = | 
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On the other hand, six buffaloes were given to Tikievan ; 
two by the Badaga Monegar of Tuneri ; one each from Perner 
and Tebner (68), whose daughter Sinmokh had married 
Piliagar, one of the boys. The other two buffaloes were 
given by Teikudr, the uncle of the boys who had taken part in 
the ear-piercing. 

Several of these buffaloes were either given in return for 
buffaloes which Tikievan had previously given, or Tikievan 
would be expected to give buffaloes in return when any suit- 
able occasion arose in the families of the donors. 





CHAPTER XV 
FUNERAL CEREMONIES 


Tue funeral ceremonies of a Toda may be prolonged over 
many months. Soon after death the body is burnt and the 
general name for the ceremony on this occasion is efvat- 
nolkedr, the first day funeral (literally, “first which day 
funeral”). After an interval which may vary greatly in 
length, a second ceremony is performed connected with 
certain relics of the deceased which have been preserved 
from the first occasion. The rites on this occasion are more 
elaborate than at the efvainolkedr. The Toda name for 
this second funeral ceremony is marvainolkedr, the second 
day funeral, or “again which day funeral.” The final scene, 
in which the relics are burnt and the ashes buried, takes place 
before daybreak on the morning following the marvainolkedr, 
and this part of the ceremony is known as asaramkedr, the 
name being derived from the asaram, or circle of stones 
within which the final cremation takes place. 

The funeral ceremonies are open to all and visitors are 
often invited by the Todas. In consequence, the funeral 
rites are better known, and have been more frequently 
described than any other features of Toda ceremonial. Like 
nearly every institution of the Todas, however, they have 
become known to Europeans under their Badaga names. The 
first funeral is called by the Badagas Aase kedu, the fresh or 
green funeral, and the term ‘green funeral’ has not only 
become the generally recognised name among the European. 
inhabitants of the Nilgiri Hills, but has been widely’ 
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adopted in anthropological literature. The second funeral 
is called by the Badagas bara kedu, the “dry funeral,’ 
and this term also has been generally adopted. I never 
heard these terms used by the Todas themselves, who always 
spoke of the etvatnolkedr and the marvainolkedr, though 
it seemed that the first funeral might sometimes be called 
karchokedr, which probably means fresh or green funeral. 

The funeral ceremonies have undergone some modifica- 
tion in recent times owing to the intervention of the Govern: 
ment. Formerly it was the custom to slaughter many 
buffaloes at every funeral. This impoverished the people and 
was prohibited by the Government about forty years ago, and 
since that time the number of buffaloes killed at each cere- 
mony has been limited to two for each person. This has 
had most influence on the second funeral ceremonies, which, 
largely owing to this prohibition, are now much less elaborate 
and prolonged than in former times, 

The funeral ceremonies are held at certain appointed places 
called fertnddr, different for each clan. Sometimes these 
places are at, or close to, villages where the people are now 
living ; sometimes they are at places which were formerly 
inhabited ; while in other cases, again, there is no evidence 
that the funeral places have ever been inhabited. In every 
case, whether inhabited or not, the place where a funeral is 
held is called a mad, the same name as is used for a village. 

Each clan has at least two funeral places, one for males and 
the other for females, and in several cases a clan has more 
than one funeral place for each sex. Some clans have 
different places for the two funeral ceremonies, and the 
Piedrol, who have one outlying branch of their clan at Kavidi 
in the Wainad, have special funeral places for the first funeral — 
of members of this branch, the second funeral, or marvainolkedr, 
being held at the chief funeral place of the clan. Others, again, 
have a special place for boys who have not passed through 
the ear-piercing ceremony, 

In general, a funeral hut (see Fig. 48) is specially built for — 
the reception of the dead body, this hut being usually erected. 
within a stone circle found at the funeral place. At the funer 
of a male, this hut is called kertnddrpali or netlpali, Tt 
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left standing after the funeral and may be used on a second 
occasion if it has not fallen into too great disorder. 

Five clans of the Tartharol possess special dairies, each with 
three rooms which are used as funeral huts. These buildings 
are habitually or occasionally used as dairies; but when a 
man of the clan dies his body is laid in the outermost of the 
three rooms, either on the day of the funeral or for two or 



























FIG, 48. FUNERAL HU 
PAIRS ARE PRESSIN' 
WITHIN A STO! 
HELD AT AN OLD 


three days before it. While a dead body is lying in the dairy, 
women are allowed to enter the outermost room just as they 
may go into any other funeral hut, but they may not pass 
beyond. Men are allowed to enter the middle room, but the 


innermost room is only entered by the dairyman, who carries ~~ 


on his dairy work as usual. 
zZ2 
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The five villages at which these three-roomed dairies now 
exist are Nodrs, Taradrkirsi (Kars), Keradr, Tim (Pan), and 
Akirsikodri (Nidrsi). At Taradr a temporary funeral hut with 
three rooms is constructed within a circle of stones near the vil- 
lage. In the outermost room of this hut the corpse is placed, 
and women may only enter this room, while men may enter 
both outer and middle rooms as in the three-roomed dairies. 
In the innermost room the fa/ikartmokh of the village places 
a vessel of the kind called sz, and he only is allowed to enter 
this room, 

This temporary building is almost certainly the representa- 
tive of a three-roomed dairy which at one time existed at this 
village; and it is probable that at other male Tarthar funeral 
places the funeral hut should be made with three rooms, 
though at present this is not done. 

In every case the funeral hut which receives the body of a 
man is called fa/i, or dairy, and it is probable that at one 
time among the Tartharol it was the universal custom to 
place the body of a man in a dairy before the last rites. It 
is possible that the stone circle within which the funeral hut 
is built is the representative of the wall surrounding a dairy 
which formerly existed on the spot. Among the Teivaliol 
the funeral hut is also called fa/i, but there is no instance 
among them of an actual dairy being used to receive the 
dead. 

At the funeral place of women a hut is specially built for 
the reception of the body, but it is always burnt down after 
each funeral. This hut is called ars, or house, and has a 
different name for each ceremony, being called nersars for the 
first funeral, and Aursars for the second, Each kind of hut 
is constructed within a circle of stones, and the name seems 
to indicate that at one time the body of a woman was placed 
in the house of the village. Here again the stone circle 
may possibly be the representative of an actual house which 
once existed at the funeral place. 

If, for any reason, the funeral of a person is not being held 
at the proper place, the funeral hut is not constructed within 
the circle of stones ; thus at the funeral of a girl, Sinerani (see 
p. 392), the hut was placed by the side of the stone circle! 





— 
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because her funeral was being held at the 4ertnddr of her 
father and not at that of her husband. 

At every funeral place there should be a second circle of 
stones forming a ¢w, or buffalo-pen. These pens are now rarely, 
if ever, used, and are a relic of the time when the ceremonies 
of the marvainolkedr were prolonged over two days, the 
buffaloes being caught and penned on the first day, and killed 
on the second. A third ring of stones is the asaram, at the 
opening of which the ashes are buried at the final scene of 
the funeral rites. 

There are specially appointed days for the funeral 
ceremonies, These days differ to some extent for different 
clans and for the two sexes. Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday are the most general days for the funerals of 
males, only two clans having Saturday as a funeral day 
for men. For females Thursday and Saturday are most 
frequently chosen, two clans only holding the funerals 
of women on Tuesdays. In no case could I find that funerals 
are performed on Monday, Wednesday, or Friday. These 
days are, on the other hand, the most usual days set apart as 
madnol or palinol, and villages which have their madnol or 
palinol on Sunday or Tuesday do not appear to have their 
funerals on these days. The general rule js that a funeral 
must not take place on a madnol or palinol. In several 
cases I was told that if the man, or sacred bell, were used, 

“the funeral must be on one day of the week; thus for 
the Karsol, it must take place on Sunday; for the 
Kwodrdoni people, on Tuesday. These obligatory days of 
the funeral ceremonies often involve the necessity of keeping 
the corpse for several days. 

I did not make special inquiries into ceremonies of the 
deathbed, but Marshall states (p. 171) that a man who is 
not expected to recover is dressed in the ornaments and 
jewellery of his house, which he will wear till he dies or 
recovers ; and Marshall mentions an instance of a man who 
had revived from what was thought to be his deathbed 
who paraded about, wearing the finery with which he had, 


1 The madnol and the palinol are sacred days on which certain activities jare > 
prohibited (see Chap. XVII). el fr 
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been bedecked. In this case, it was said that he would 
be permitted to carry the ornaments till his death. Marshall 
also states that the relatives give the dying man milk to drink 
when on the point of death. 

After death the body should be wrapped in a dark cloth 
called az, which is of the same material as the éx7 worn 
by the falol and other dairymen, and, like the sun7, is 
procured from the Badagas of Jakaneri. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this custom of enwrapping the body in 
the du is now kept up with any regularity. Outside the 
an should be an ornamented mantle (pukuruputkuli) and 
then a mantle of the ordinary kind. 

The body of a woman is kept in the hut in which she 
has died till the day of the funeral, and, with special excep- 
tions, this is also done with the bodies of men. 

When a man dies at the village of Nodrs, his body is taken 
into the three: roomed /arvaéi and placed on the right-hand 
bed (mertiin) of the outermost room. While the body is 
lying here, the building is still used as a dairy, but women 
are allowed to enter the outermost room except when the 
palikartmckh is actually engaged in the business of the dairy. 
It is only when it is being used as a funeral hut that women 
are ever allowed to enter a dairy, and then they may only sit 
on the left-hand bed—the Ati. 

On the day appointed for the efvainolkedr, the body is 








carried to the funeral place. In some cases certain ceremonies * 


are performed at the village at which the death has taken 
place ; thus, at Kars, the body of a man is first laid in front 
of the kudrpali and then on one of the two eminences called 
imudrikars (see Fig. 21), which stand near the dairy, and 
from this it is taken to the other ‘mudrikars, and after lying 
here for a while it is borne to the special funeral village of 
Taradrkirsi. At Kuzhu, another village of the Karsol, the 
body is taken from the hut and laid by the side of the stone 
called menkars ; then it is taken to a stone called imudrikars 
in front of the Audrpali, and laid with the head at the stone 


and the feet towards the dairy. A buffalo of the ordinary 


kind (putzir) is then milked ; the milk is put into a ve: 
and from this poured into a leaf cup of kakud leaves, and! 
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from this cup milkis poured three times into the mouth of 
the dead man. 

In other villages at which there is no émudrikars, the 
body is laid in front of the dairy and fed with milk in 
the same way. 

The body is borne from the village to the funeral place 
on a wooden bier, called manpedrkudr (wood bier). It is taken 
by a specially appointed route, and in some cases certain 
ceremonies are performed by the way. Thus, when the 
body of a man is taken from Kars to Taradrkirsi, earth is 
thrown at two places. We shall see shortly that one of the 
most important features of the funeral of a man is that earth 
is dug at the entrance of a buffalo pen at the funeral place 
and thrown on the corpse and into the pen. On the way to 
Taradrkirsi this is also done at two places, which are probably 
the situations of the old buffalo pens of villages which have 
now disappeared. I did not hear of any similar practices for 
any other clan, but Kars is probably not exceptional in this 
respect. 

Before the body arrives at the funeral place the people will 
have begun to assemble, and when the funeral procession 
reaches its destination all those present go one by one to the 
corpse, bow down by the side of the bier, and touch the body 
with their foreheads. Those older than the deceased and 
those related in certain ways (see Chap. XXI) bow down at 
the head of the corpse. Those younger and those related 
in certain other ways bow down at the foot. When all those 
present have saluted, the body is placed in the funeral hut, 
or in the dairy if the funeral is being held at one of the places 
where funeral dairies still exist, and late-comers enter the 
hut or dairy to perform their salutations. As soon as the 
body is placed in the hut or dairy, the female relatives and 
friends of the dead person collect round the hut and lament 
together in the characteristic Toda manner, arranging them- 
selves in pairs and pressing their foreheads together while 
they wail and weep (Fig. 48). . 

While this is going on the men are busied in making 
preparations for the cremation. A place is cleared in a wood. 
near the funeral place—the methkudi—and here a pyre is 
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built of wood, some of which has been brought by the funeral 
party, while the rest is found near the burning ground. The 
wood used on this occasion must be of the kind called fers? 
and the pyre is built of an oblong shape, rising about three 
feet above the ground. 

The first of the funeral ceremonies is different for the two 
sexes. At the funeral of a male the ceremony of pushutpimi, 
“earth we throw, ” or hedrpushutpimi, “ funeral earth we throw,” 
is performed, while the corresponding ceremony for a woman 
is to place certain leaves in the armlet on the right arm of 
the corpse. 





THE PUZHUTPIMI CEREMONY 


In the pushutpimi ceremony a man digs up a little earth 
in front of the entrance to the buffalo pen. The digger must 
belong to the Tartharol, if the dead man is one of the Teiva- 
liol, and vice versd; thus, at the funeral of Pursevan (53)? 
of Kuudr, the earth was dug by Kedjeri (6) of Nédrs. In this 
case the Tartharol were told to send someone to dig, and they 
selected Kedjeri. 

At the funeral of a Tarthar man the earth is first thrown 
by the zzzsol, who must be, on this occasion, one of the 
Teivaliol. A Melgars wursol may not perform this office. 
After the zwrsol has thrown earth, it is thrown by certain 
relatives of the deceased who are present. At a Teivali 
funeral only the relatives perform this ceremony, no one 
corresponding to the wwsso/ taking part. 

Before the people begin to throw earth, one of the dead 
man’s division asks “ Pushutkina ?”—« Shall I throw earth?” 
and a man of the other division replies, “ Pushut /”—“ Throw 
earth!” At the funeral of Pursevan a Teivali man asked the 
Tartharol in this way, and the Tartharol responded. At this 
funeral earth was thrown by the following : Punatvan (53), a 
younger brother of the dead man; Kuriolv and Piliar (52), 
Péteners (54); Targners, Pungusivan and Tevd, the sons of the 


\ Eugenia Arnottiana, This is the tree in which the hole is cut Atlth 
pursidtpimi ceremony. : 

® This was a marvainolkedr, but the rules for the earth-throwing are the same 
at the first funeral. a 
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dead man, and Pol, the son of Punatvan. In this case all 
who threw earth were not only Kuudrol—ze., of the same 
clan as the dead man—but were also of the same family, so 
that their relation to one another can be traced in the 
genealogies. Kuriolv, Piliar and Péteners would all have 
called Pursevan “ava,” or father, and were first cousins once 
removed according to our system of kinship. I do not know 
whether the earth-throwing is usually limited to the nearer rela- 
tives in the same clan. The family to which Pursevan 
belonged was unusually numerous, and it is probable that in 
most cases other families of the-clan are called upon to 
take a part. 

Ata funeral seen by Mr. Walhouse! the earth was thrown 
into a circle made of rough stones laid upon the grass with 
an opening on one side, and Mr, Thurston ® records a similar 
case in which the earth was thrown into a circle of stones 
about a yard and a half in diameter, which had been con- 
structed for the occasion. This is probably done when the 
funeral is held at a place where there is no tw, and it is 
possible that these funerals were not being held at regular 
funeral places of the clan, and that the circles of stones were 
intended to represent buffalo pens. At the funeral seen by 
Mr. Walhouse the ‘priest’ handed a bag to the nearest 
relatives, who tied it to the stick with which they turned 
up the earth, 

Each man, as he throws, kneels down, facing the opening of 
the pen, and then bows down so that he touches the earth with 
his forehead, many saying “ Swami” as they do this. Three 
handfuls of earth are thrown into the pen, and then three 
handfuls are thrown backwards on the corpse, the man stand- 
ing up as soon as he has done this. Each man covers his head 
with his cloak before he throws, as shown in Figs. 49 and 508 





1 Ind. Antig., 1874, vol. 

2 Bull, 1901, iv., p. 12. 

3 These photographs were obtained from Messrs. Wiele and Klein, and I do 
not know the place or nature of the funeral which they illustrate, but there is no 
indication of a pen in the picture ; they probably represent throwing earth at the 
entrance of a former pen, ‘There is such a place at Taradrkirsi, the male funeral 
place of the Kars clan. Here earth is thrown by the side of a wood where|thé 
forest has grown over the site of an old / 
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Fig. 50 shows the special action employed in throwing back- 
wards, the hand being turned inward. 

. The earth-throwing ceremony is one of several funeral 
rites, in which men of one division take part in funerals 
belonging to the other division, Thus, at a Tarthar funeral 














the earth is dug by one of the Teivaliol ; the Tartharol then 
ask for permission to throw the earth, and the permission (or 
order) is given by the Teivaliol—re, those who have dug. — 
the earth have to give the word that the earth maybe! =| 
thrown. 1 
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THE TIvER! TOR CEREMONY 


At the funeral of a woman no earth is thrown, but a 
ceremony is performed which ig said to correspond to it. A 
woman goes in search of the leaves of the éveri plant,’ the 
leaves being called éveri ntr. The woman who plucks the 
leaves must be the motvilth (daughter-in-law) of the dead 








rHROWING EARTH BACKWARDS 
ON ‘THE CORPSE. 


FIG, 50.—THE ‘ PUZHUTPIMI” CEREMONY. 


woman, but if it is a child who is dead the leaves are plucked 
by the mother-in-law or potential mother-in-law. If a dead 
woman has no daughter-in-law, it was said that her daughter 
might pluck the leaves, but at the funeral of Kiuneimi (3), a 
childless woman, the leaves were sought and plucked by 
Naburveli, the wife of Mushkers (28), who would have called 
the husband of Kiuneimi “brother,” being of the same family 
and generation, although only his second cousin according to 
1 Atylosia Candollei. 
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our system of kinship. In this case, therefore, the leaves 
were plucked by a sister-in-law, or, more strictly, by the 
wife of the ‘brother’ of the dead woman’s husband. In 
this case both Kiuneimi and Naburveli were daughters of 
Nodrs men, but this was probably only a coincidence. 

At the funeral of Kiuneimi, Naburveli was accompanied by 
a man and by another woman, but it was quite clear that 
they would on no account be allowed to touch the leaves, 
which must be plucked by the daughter-in-law or other 
relative who is performing the ceremony, When found, the 
tiveri leaves are put by the woman in the armlet on the right 
arm of the dead woman, Then the men present say to the 
woman :— 





“Parthil —iitchha,—tiver’ tar parch pudthka?” 
Inthe armlet is it put, f/zer?_— eaves plucking have you come? 


and the woman replies :— 


“ Tiveri tar parch —pudthpini, parthid Hichpimi, 
Tiveri leaves plucking we have come, in the armlet__we have put, 
fr pats!” 


the buffalo catch ! 


The woman thus announces that this ceremony has been 
completed, and that they may proceed to the next event of 
the funeral rites, that of catching the buffalo. 

The #veri tir ceremony of a woman’s funeral was said to 
correspond to the earth-throwing ceremony of a man’s funeral, 
but this correspondence may only mean that each is the first of 
the actual funeral ceremonies. Since, however, a woman belongs 
to the clan of her husband, the leaves are always put into the 
armlet by a woman of the same clan as the deceased. In 
this respect the ceremony resembles that of earth-throwing, 
but my informants laid stress on the fact that the ceremony 
should be performed by a motuilth or other relative-in- 
law, and no reference was made to the fact that they 
would be of the same clan. This makes it probable 
that there is no real correspondence between the two”ceré 
monies. Ly 
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,AUGHTER OF THE BUFFALOES. 





Tue 





The next stage in the proceedings is the catching and 
killing of the buffalo or buffaloes. At the present time the 
Todas are only permitted by the Government to kill two of 
these animals, and if the family of the dead person is poor 
only one may be killed. At the funeral of a man it is 
customary that one of the animals killed shall be an ordinary 
buffalo (futiir) and the other a sacred buffalo; one of the 
pasthir in the case of the Teivaliol, and usually one of the 
wursulir in the case of the Tartharol, At least one sacred 
buffalo must be killed at one or other funeral ceremony for 
every man, but this may be done either at the etvainol- or the 
marvainolkedr, Sacred buffaloes are only killed at the 
funerals of men, never at those of women. 

When it was the custom to slaughter more than two 
buffaloes, there was often a rule that these should be of 
certain kinds ; thus, at Nodrs, it was once the custom to kill 
seven buffaloes at a man’s funeral—viz., two wursulir, two 
putiir, and one each of the following kinds: nashperthir, 
pineipir, and persasir. 

If the family possess no sacred buffalo, they must procure 
one by exchange, and it is customary to give two ordinary 
buffaloes for one of the sacred kind. 

There is a definite spot appointed for the slaughter of each 
kind of buffalo. The ordinary buffalo is usually killed near 
the funeral hut, and sometimes there is a stone marking the 
spot at which the animal is to die. The qwursulir are killed 
at a place usually marked by a stone called ¢erks. In cases 
where there is no stone the spot is marked by a wooden post 
(see Fig. 51), which has the same name, and I was told that 
it should be made of teak." 

In some cases there are other appointed stones or un- 
marked spots where buffaloes of other kinds are slaughtered ; 
thus, at Nddrs there are seven stones, at each of which a 


1 Tf the word /eits is the same as that of teak wood it would make it probable 
that the bufialo was formerly killed by the side of a wooden post and that the, 
use of a stone is secondary. 
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buffalo used to be killed, and the people of Pan have two 
stones called zeiks, one for each division of the clan. 

The catching of the buffalo is one of the most exciting 
incidents of a Toda funeral. When only one or two buffaloes 
are to be killed it is usual to take about four buffaloes from 
the village of the dead person to the neighbourhood of the 
funeral place. When the preliminary ceremonies are over, all 
those who are attending the funeral move towards the place 














FIG. 51.—THE WOODEN ‘TEIKS? AT INIKIT). 


at which the buffaloes are standing, while several of their 
number are chosen to catch the appointed animal or animals. q 
At the same time, the buffaloes, which are usually standing in 
some hollow so that they cannot be seen from the funeral place, 
are driven towards the people. As soon as they appear the ap- 
pointed men drop their cloaks and race to meet the buffaloes. 
The buffaloes are driven on from behind in a more vigorous 
manner than that to which they are accustomed, are more 
less infuriated, and often rush wildly about in their efforts ‘toy 7 
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avoid the racing Todas, one of whom succeeds in catching 
the appointed animal, seizing it by the horns, and then 
hangs round its neck with one hand and seizes the 
cartilage of the nose with the other. Another of the men 
seizes a horn and also hangs round the neck of the animal, and 
both men put their whole weight on the neck of the buffalo 
and bear it to the ground. Often they are carried many 
yards before they succeed in getting the infuriated animal 
under control, and when catching the horns they are some- 
times severely gored, though this rarely happens now, and I 
could hear of no case in which there had been fatal con- 
sequences, 

The men who are appointed to catch the buffalo belong to 
the Tartharol at a Teivali funeral and to the Teivaliol at a 
Tarthar funeral. They are usually chosen from among 
the younger and more agile of the community, but at an 
important funeral the older and more experienced men may 
undertake the duty. The catching of the buffalo is critically 
watched, and some men have acquired great reputations for 
the adroitness with which they perform the feat. 

I have some reason to think that it is the custom to catch 
the buffaloes at different places at the funerals of males 
and females (see p. 393), but my information on this point is 
not satisfactory, 

The captured buffalo has next to be led to the spot 
appointed for its slaughter, The people of both divisions 
drive the animal, beating it with sticks, while the course taken 
by the animal is directed by the two men hanging on its 
horns and round its neck, The buffalo is beaten much more 
vigorously than ever happens on ordinary occasions, and 
it has seemed to many who have watched a Toda funeral that 
this vigorous beating must have some significance, and the 
idea of vicarious punishment is naturally suggested. I could 
obtain no information from the people on this point, and 
I am doubtful whether the beating means more than that, 
under the exceptional conditions, the animal requires much 
more vigorous driving than usual. Ordinarily the buffalo 
follows out its daily routine with little interference ; 
goes to its usual pasture, and, as I have seen myself, it 1 
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may return to the dairy of its own accord at the proper 
time. 

At one funeral at which I was present the buffalo was so 
alarmed or so infuriated by the proceedings that it lay down 
and absolutely refused to move, and the efforts of all present 
were insufficient to drag the animal to the slaughtering 
place. This incident will be described more fully later, 
but I mention it here to show that it may often be difficult 
to drive the buffalo, and that the unaccustomed vigour with 
which the animal is beaten may have a natural and not a 
ceremonial reason. 

Before the buffalo is killed two things have still to be done. 
A bell or its substitute has to be hung on the neck of the 
buffalo, and butter rubbed on its back, head and horns. 

If one of the wursulir is to be killed there is hung on its 
neck the sacred bell called man?, while the ordinary buffalo or 
putiir is given only the kwungg or household bell. A mani 
may also be used for the varieties of sacred buffalo called 
nashperthir, persasir, &c. Probably at one time there was 
a mani for each kind, but some of the sacred bells have been 
lost, and it is only in some clans that a bell can now be used. 
Those clans which have no mani do not use an ordinary bell, 
but they tie the sacred buffalo to the ¢eéks by means of a 
piece of the creeper called Aakhudri, about two yards in length. 
This is the case with all the Teivaliol except the people 
of Piedr and with the Melgarsol among the Tartharol. The 
kakhudri is said to be used in place of the mani. 

The details as to the use of the mand differ somewhat in 
different clans. The Nodrs people have two mani, called Kédj 
and Kagur, which are now kept at Odr. When a Nddrs man 
dies these bells are fetched from Odr by the wursol and 
one is hung on the neck of one of the mersgursir and the 
other on the neck of one of the nashperthir’ After the 
etvainolkedr these bells are kept outside the conical dairy at 
Nodrs in a special hole in a stone called £arsalb. The people 
of Kars similarly take their mani to Taradrkirsi for the 


1 Owing to the fact that the Nddrs people do not kill both of these kinds of | 
bufialo at one funeral at the present time, they now only bring one of ‘the two 
bells from Ode. 
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first funeral and keep it there till the funeral ceremonies are 
completed. 

Among the Teivaliol the Piedrol are the only clan to 
possess a mant, which is called Kerani. It is kept in a 
wood or sho/a near the funeral place and lies in an earthen- 
ware pot buried in the ground. At the funeral of a Piedr 
man the bell is hung on the neck of a buffalo belonging to 
the Audeipir (the special name for the fasthir of this clan). 
It is dug up by the Teivali pa/ikartpol and given by him to a 
Noédrs man, who ties it on the neck of the buffalo. The 
Nodrs man chosen for this office must bathe on the morning 
of this day and must go without food till after the funeral. 

Just before the buffalo is killed butter is smeared on the back 
of the animal, on the horns and on the part of the head 
between the horns. This should be done by a man of the 
same clan as the dead person. 

The killing of the buffalo is called ér#éptz. It is done by 
striking the animal on the head with the back of an axe 
(masth). The animal is usually killed by one blow, though in 
some cases more are necessary. The wursulir are killed by 
the wursol and the ordinary buffaloes by men of the same 
division as the deceased, but of a different clan. Certain 
clans appear to have a prescriptive right to kill the buffalo; 
thus, among the Teivaliol, a Kuudr man kills at the funerals 
of members of all other clans, while at the funeral of a Kuudr 
mana member of one of the other clans performs this function. 
Among the Tartharol, the members of the Nddrs and Kars 
clans appear to occupy the most privileged position, but the 
relations are more complicated than among the Teivaliol. 
At a Kars funeral the ordinary buffalo is killed by a man of 
Nodrs, Taradr or Pan. Ata funeral of amember of any of these 
three clans, a Kars man kills. At funerals in other clans, the 
buffalo is usually killed by men either of Kars or Nodrs, but 
in the case of a Kwédrdoni funeral, it seemed that the killing 
might also be done bya man of Pam or Nidrsi. Each 
buffalo is killed at the appointed stone or post, and the desks 





at which the wzrsudir are killed is at some distance from the 5 
funeral hut, and a woman is not allowed to approach the spot= 
+1 


lest she should see the sacred bell. 
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Though there is no definite landmark for the killing of the 
putiir, each buffalo is killed at an appointed spot ; thus, at the 
funeral of Sinerani (see p. 392), the buffalo at the etvainolkedr 
was killed on the left-hand side of the funeral hut. 

As soon as the buffalo is felled, the corpse is brought up 
and placed by the head of the dying animal (Fig. 53). At the 
funeral of a man, the covering of the body is unfolded and the 
right hand of the dead man is made to clasp one of the horns. 
At the funeral of a woman, the body is laid with its feet by the 














FIG. 53.—f HE CORPSE BY THE HEAD OF THE DYING BUFFALO. 


mouth of the buffalo! At the funeral of a Pan man, Kwoten’s 
ring is placed on the finger of the deceased before his hand is 
made to clasp the horn. Then the men present come to the 
buffalo and salute it by bowing down and placing their 
foreheads on the horns and on the head between the horns. 
The people then group themselves round the buffalo and 
corpse and cry together by placing forehead to forehead so 
that their tears and cries mingle. In the case of the sacred 


1 Some observers have stated that the feet of the corpse are placed withi 
mouth of the buffalo, but I could not confirm this. 
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buffalo, wearing the mani, this circle is composed of men only. 
The lament! usually consists in calling first the name of the 
buffalo and then speaking of the dead person, not by his name, 
but by the term expressing the bond of kinship between the 
lamenter and the dead, Thus at a funeral at which the 
buffalo killed was called Pundrs, one man would cry: 


“ Pundrsia, en potch aia ivanersia, en potch aia 
© Pundrs, —O my father. 


I could not ascertain the meaning of zvanersia, except 
that its latter part is the word for buffalo with the vocative 
termination ‘7a.’ 

For a son, a man would cry after the name of the buffalo, 
“en mokh fipa” ; for an elder brother, “en potch anna”; and 
similarly for other relatives. For a wife a man would cry 
“isa kughia,’ and for a husband a woman cries “isa mokhia” 
(isa is merely exclamatory). 

It might appear from the form of lamentation that the 
buffalo itself was regarded as the father, son, &c., of the 
lamenter, and I could not satisfy myself as to what the 
people really had in their minds when they were lamenting 
in this way. It has been supposed that the lamentation is 
for the slaughtered buffalo, and I am unable positively to say 
that this is not the case. It is probable that the people grieve 
for the departure of one of their much-loved buffaloes, but I 
do not think that there is any decisive evidence that they 
are lamenting for the buffalo rather than for the dead person. 

Within the group of mourners there is much going hither 
and thither. After two people have mourned together for a 
while they separate, and each seeks a new partner with whom 
to lament. When separating, the salutation of ha/melpudithti 
often takes place, and, as in general, it is the younger of each 
pair who bows down his head and raises each foot of the other 
so that it touches his forehead. It seemed to be the duty of 
everyone to salute certain of the older men in this way ; and 
round these men there would be a continual coming and 
going, each person saluting by placing his head beneath the 
feet of the elder. At times the band of mourners woul 


1 More elaborate laments are given on pp. 385-8. al 














FIG. §4.—SALUTING THE DEAD BUFFALO, 
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form a confused mass of struggling people, some crying 
forehead to forehead, others saluting head to foot, while others 
would be struggling through the mass to seek partners with 
whom to mourn (Fig. 55). 


THE CLOTH-GIVING CEREMONY 


During or after the lamentation a ceremony is performed 
which is known as Aachiitthti) (kach, cloth, itthti or ititi, he 











FIG. 55—THE MOURNERS ROUND THE BODY. 


puts). The essential feature of this ceremony is that a cloth 
is given by a near relative of the dead person to those who 
have married into his family, and the cloth is placed on the 
dead body by the wives of those to whom it is given. This 
ceremony takes place at the funerals of both sexes and for 
members of all clans. It is an inconspicuous ceremony, and 
with one exception® has escaped the observation of all those 
who have previously witnessed and recorded the procedurejof” 


1 This ceremony is also called Aachpitlchpimi. 
* Natesa Sastri, Madras Mail, Aug. 28th, 1894. 
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Toda funerals. It takes place in the middle of a crowd, who 
gather round the corpse possibly while the lamentation is still 
going on or while other ceremonies are in progress. In the 
first funeral I witnessed the ceremony took place while dancing 
was going on, and I missed it entirely, though I was told 
afterwards that it had taken place as usual, and was able to 
obtain the names of the chief actors. 

In the ceremony of kachiitthti, a man belonging to the clan 
of the deceased gives a cloth to one of his fasol, or brothers- 
in-law. The latter gives the cloth to his wife or wife's sister, 
or to some woman whom he would be allowed to marry, and 
the woman places the cloth on the corpse. The man who 
originally gave the cloth then takes it from the body and 
gives it to another faio/, and the ceremony is repeated till the 
cloth has been given to all the fa/o/ present. 

The man who gives the cloth should belong to the same 
clan as the dead person. At the funeral of a male, the proper 
person is the father of the deceased, if he is alive, or some other 
elder of the clan. At the funeral of a woman, a man of the 
clan of the woman’s husband is chosen. Thus, at the funeral 
of Kiuneimi (3 and 28), a widow of Kanddrs, the cloth was 
given by Neratkutan (28), who was of the same family as the 
husbands of the dead woman and the eldest representative of 
their generation. At the funeral of Sinerani (52), the cloth 
was given by Tebkudr (68), who was the younger brother of 
the father of Keinba, the husband of the dead child. 

The men called faio/, to whom the cloth is given, seem to 
include all those who have married women of the same clan 
as the giver of the cloth. Thus, at the funeral of Kiuneimi 
the cloth was given to Pepob (44) of Melgars, and to Nelkush 
and Tevd (3) of Nédrs, who had all married women of 
Kanéddrs. 

At the funeral of Sinerani, the cloth was given to Kuriolv 
(52), who was the father of the dead child, not, however, for 
this reason, but because he was the husband of Sintharap, 
Tebkudr's sister, At this funeral the only other man to whom 
the cloth was given was Piliag (52), who received it in the 
place of his brother, Piliar (52), who was not present. The 
latter, like Kuriolv, was the brother-in-law of Tebkudr, (68)./— 
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If there is no favo/ present the cloth may be given to amatchuni,- 
and this may also happen even when paiol are present. 
Thus at one funeral at which I was present, the marvaznol- 
kedry of Pursevan (53), the cloth was given by Piliar (52) 
to Teikudr (63), his matchuni. Piliar was the son of 
Mutevan and Teikudr was the son of Kavani, the sister of 
Mutevan. 

If neither faiol nor matchunt be present, it was said that 
the cloth might be given to a brother, ze. a man of the same 
clan, but this probably never happens and the statement is 
possibly an error. 

The man who receives the cloth hands it to his wife, 
if she is present ; if she is not present, he may put it on the 
corpse himself, and I saw this done more than once. On one 
occasion a man gave it to a woman who was not his wife, but 
in this case he was acting as a substitute for the husband of 
the woman. 

This ceremony is one in which a man of the same clan 
as the deceased person gives a cloth toa man who has married 
into his family. The latter hands on the cloth to his wife, 
who was, before her marriage, of the same clan as the giver of 
the cloth, and it is this woman who places the cloth on the 
dead body. 

The father of each woman who places the cloth on the 
body receives a fee of one rupee called kachkkars, or cloth- 
rupee, but the sum is not paid till the woman has attended 
twenty funerals. An account is kept and twenty rupees are 
paid when the number is completed. The money is paid by 
the husband of the woman. 

In the ceremony of Aachiitthti, the men who have married 
into the family of the dead person have to perform this 
ceremony and have to pay a fee to the family of the dead 
person. As we shall see later, the chief mourner at a funeral 
should receive a buffalo from each of his sons-in-law, and we 
see here that this tribute is supplemented by an addition to 
the account kept of the times the cloth is given. The cloth- 
giving ceremony involves a payment to the family of the dead 


1 The matchuni of a person is the child of his mother’s brother, or of his father 
sister (see Chapter XX1). : 
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man of certain fees from those members of other clans who 
have married into the family. 

The cloth used is a red loincloth of a kind which is never 
worn by the Todas, but, so far as I could ascertain, it is only 
an ordinary cloth procured in the bazaar. 


THE CREMATION 


After the Aachiitthti ceremony the body is replaced on the 
wooden bier and borne to the methkudi, where the funeral 
pyre has been erected within the wood, usually at no great 
distance from the funeral hut. 

The bier is laid by the side of the pyre, and the dead person 
is then supplied with the various necessaries for the other 
world, Many of the things are placed in the large pocket, or 
kudsh, between the two folds of the cloak in which the body 
is enclosed. 

The things supplied are chiefly food, ornaments, and money. 
The food includes grain, rice, jaggery, limes, and honey. Some - 
of the food is put directly into the Audsh, while some of the 
grain, rice, and honey are mixed together and put in a metal 
bowl. Tobacco, coconuts, ghi, or articles of food from the’ 
bazaar may be added. 

A number of square boxes made of rattan and called 
pettei’ are also placed on the bier. They are procured from 
Mitur in the Wainad, and are often called miturpettei or 
mitudpettet, Jaggery and other things are put into each of 
the boxes, and they are covered with cloth, tied with thread, 
and adorned with cowries. 

The ornaments placed on the corpse included rings for the 
fingers, armlets, necklaces, and earrings. 

The money is collected from all present and put in rolls 
into long purses, called tinkanz, Most of the money used 
for this occasion is old with Arabic inscriptions and is 
known by the Todas as zraykars, the more recent coinage 
being called engtishkars. In one collection of coins which 

1 At the asaramkedr (see p. 381) these boxes are only burnt at a woman's 


funeral, their place at a man’s funeral being taken by bamboo vessels called seak, 
This is probably also true of the etvainolkedr, 
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I was allowed to inspect many bore the date 1780, and 
among the more recent coins were included two Japanese 
yen. The rolls of coins are placed within the cloak, often 
near the feet of the dead person. 

Meanwhile the pyre has been lighted. At the funeral 
of a man this must be done by means of fire made by 
friction. I have not recorded whether the fire is made by 
any special relative of the deceased or other special person. 

At the funeral of a woman, the fire is started by means 

of a lighted rag which has been soaked in ghi. The rag 

is lighted by a man, who at present uses matches for the pur- 
pose. Though lighted by a man the fire is applied to the 
funeral pyre by a woman, usually of the same clan as the 
dead person, The pyre is lighted on the top, where small 
pieces of wood have been placed, and butter is poured on the 

fire which gradually spreads downwards. The progress of 

the fire is very slow, and at every funeral at which I was f 
present the fire was far from strong when the body was 
placed upon it. 

‘At the funeral of a male, imitation buffalo horns of wood j 
(tebhuter or pethuter, see Fig. 35) are placed on the fire and 
burnt. This was also done at the funeral of the girl Sinerani, 
but it seemed clear that this was unorthodox and was done 
by Kurioly, the father of the dead girl, on account of his great 
sorrow at her death. 

The body on the bier is now taken up and swung three 
times over the fire, while a small wooden framework 
resembling a miniature bier is held under the larger bier. 
As the body is swung over the fire in this way the bearers 
say :— 

“Kedr — tittth tasdr — mud tirk —thhhitth —tathi.” 
Funeral fire over three _—times_—iifted_— must. 5 





These words seem to be connected with the small wooden 
framework held under the body, for this is called ditth tdsdr 
thkitth kitrs, ox “ fire over lifted (or lifting) stick.” 

The bier is then replaced on the ground and nearly all 
the objects of value are removed from the bier or from 
the pocket of the cloak. In one case I observed that they~ 
bangles were taken from the arms, all the rings except one — 
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were taken from the fingers, and the coins were removed 
and redistributed to those who had given them. The people 
told me that when the body was swung over the fire, the 
dead person went to Amnddr with all the ornaments and 
objects then on the bier, and that the removal of the things 
afterwards would not deprive the dead person of their use 
in the next world, 

It would seem as if this ceremony of swinging the body 
over the fire was directly connected with the removal of the 
objects of value. The swinging over the fire would be 
symbolic of its destruction by fire, and this symbolic burning 
has"the great advantage that the objects of value are not 
consumed and are available for use another time. 

This is probably the real explanation of the ceremony, but 
it is not the explanation given by the Todas themselves. 
They say that long ago, about 400 years, a man supposed to 
be dead was put on the funeral pyre, and, revived by the heat, 
he was found to be alive and was able to walk away from the 
funeral place. In consequence of this the rule was made that 
the body shall always be swung three times over the fire 
before it is finally placed thereon. I could not discover 
the significance of the small wooden framework held under 

* the body. Its appearance suggests that it is a miniature 
bier. 

The objects of value having been removed, the body is 
now burnt. Formerly it was put on the pyre face down- 
wards, and in the accounts of funerals given by Marshall? and 
Walhouse® thirty years ago, this was done, but it is no longer 
the custom, and in recent funerals attended by Mr. Thurston 
and myself the body was put on the fire with the face 
upwards. I was told that Teikirzi ordained that the body 
should be consumed face downwards, and it was believed that 
if this were not done, the dead person would have to make 
the journey to Amnédr backwards. This seems to imply 
that the world of Amnédr is below this world and that the 
dead person should be burnt in such a way that his face is set 
towards his future abode. 

1 Loc, cite, p. 176. 
2 Ind. Antig., 1874, ii, 274. 
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At some time during the day, Kotas will have arrived, 
some to act as musicians (Fig. 56), others to take the flesh of 
the slaughtered buffaloes. The musicians play on their instru- 
ments, which may include a clarionet, a drum, tambourine, 
and brass horn, though usually I saw only the clarionet and 
drum. The musicians become especially active while the 
body is consuming. The other Kotas, who carry sharp 
sticks on which to carry away the flesh, begin to cut up the 

















FIG. 56.—KOTAS PLAYING MUSIC AT A TODA FUNERAL. 


buffaloes as soon as the people have left the neighbourhood 
of the funeral hut. On more than one occasion I noticed 
Tamil women sitting not far from the funeral scene, and was 
told that they had come to buy some of the flesh from the 
Kotas, and I believe that it is not unknown for the flesh to 
find its way to the bazaar at Ootacamund, 

Before the body is finally placed on the fire, a lock of hair 
is cut from the head to serve as one of the relics for the 
second funeral. It is cut by a near relative of the dead 
person ; in the case of Sinerani, it was cut off by her boy- 
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husband. According to Breeks,! one of the nails should also 
be removed, but I could not hear of this being done at the 
present time, and similarly I heard nothing of the practice of 
keeping the knee-cap bone, which is said by Hough * to have 
been preserved. When the burning is over, a piece of the 
skull is sought from among the ashes, and this, together with 
the hair, is put within two pieces of bark and wrapped in a 
cloak to be kept for the marvainolkedr. 

The remainder of the ashes are left on the burning-ground 
till they are dispersed by wind and rain. 


SoME SPECIAL FUNERAL CEREMONIES 


In the previous account certain ceremonies which may be 
performed by special individuals have been omitted. In 
general, at the funeral of a man, the part of chief mourner 
and director of the ceremonies is taken by a brother or son of 
the deceased. Atthe funeral of a woman the husband takes 
the chief place. 

While the mourning is going on, a ceremony will have been 
performed if the dead person should be a man or woman 
whose spouse is still alive, The husband of a dead woman 
goes to one of his pazo/, most commonly to his father-in-law, 
if he is living, and the paio/ draws up the cloak of the widower 
so that it covers his head. The man who has his head 
covered in this way is called mad dr mitch nidvai, “head on 
covered who stands” (see Fig. 61). The widower keeps his 
head covered in this way as a sign of mourning and does not 
take off the cloak till the end of the second funeral. When 
the pazol has arranged the cloak of the mourner, the two men 
cry together with forehead to forehead. 

Similarly the wife of a dead man has her cloak drawn over 
her head as a sign of mourning, and this is done for her by 
her own father or someone of his clan who takes his place, 
This ceremony is performed by a relative of the woman, 
whether it is husband or wife who is dead. 

It is the duty of the widower or widow to mix the grain 
and honey which is put into a bowl on the bier. Lr 

1p. an. 2 Letters on the Neilgherries, 1829, p. 81. 
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Other special ceremonies fall to the lot of the mokhthodvaiol 
or sedvaitazmokh of the dead person if there should be such. 
The mokhthodvaiol of a woman is the recognised lover whom 
she may have in addition to her husband or husbands. The 
sedvaitasmokh is the name of the woman in this Toda institu- 
tion. The sokhthodvaiol of a dead woman goes to the funeral 
wearing his ring on the ring finger of the left hand. Before 
the buffalo is caught he pays the Aa/melpudithti salutation to 
the father of the woman ; bows down before him and raises 
each foot to his head. He then puts into the pocket of the 
cloak of the woman some limes, three handfuls (mudtecr) of 
patcherski and one large piece of jaggery. He also puts a 
piece of the dark cloth called dm into the pocket of the cloak, 
this act being called dn kudshk it pudithti. The mokhthodvaiol 
asks the husband of the woman three times “dn kudsh 
tdukina?” (“Shall I put dz into the udsh?”) and the hus- 
band answers each time “idu/” In putting the various 
things into the pocket, the mokhthodvaiol has to use his left 
hand throughout. 

When a man dies his sedvattasmokh, if there be one, goes 
to the funeral ceremony wearing a ring on the ring finger of 
her left hand, and similarly puts limes, grain, jaggery, and a 
piece of dx into the pocket of the dead man’s mantle. Before 
doing this the brothers of the dead man do halmelpudithti to 
the father of the woman, and this was said to be done in order 
to obtain permission from him for his daughter to put things 
into the cloak. 

At the funeral of a girl, or of a childless woman, there are 
performed the ceremonies of wrvatpimi and pursiitpimi which 
are usually performed during pregnancy. In life the uvatpimi, 
or hand-burning ceremony, is performed before that of pur- 
siitpimi, but after death the order may be reversed. These 
ceremonies are most frequently performed at the funerals of 
children, and a full description may be reserved till a later 
section (see p. 391). 

In the case of an adult the ceremony is only performed if 
it has not been performed in life. If a woman dies in the= 
later months of pregnancy after these ceremonies have taker 
place, they would not be performed at the funeral. 
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If an unmarried boy dies, a girl who should be the matchuni 
of the dead boy, is chosen to act as his wife. It seemed 
that the girl might be of any age, but she must be unmarried, 
and therefore must nearly always be young. One of the 
elder brothers of the dead boy performs the salutation of 
kalmelpudithti to the girl's father, or if there are no brothers 
this will be done by the boy’s father. The head of the girl 
is then covered with her mantle by her father and the girl 
puts food into the pocket of the mantle of the dead boy. 
Thus, there is no pursiitpimi ceremony in the case of an 
unmarried boy, but a girl is chosen to act as his widow would 
have done if he had been married. 

At the funeral of a Teivali or Melgars male who has not 
held any dairy office, a piece of éudr bark is placed in the 
right hand of the deceased bya man of the Tartharol. Every 
male of the Teivaliol or Melgarsol who has been a dairyman 
of any grade will have been purified with éudr bark during 
the ordination ceremonies, and the piece of bark is only given 
after death to those who have not been so purified. 


THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE TWO FUNERALS 


As soon as the body is consumed at the etvainolkedr, the 
people go home, the near relatives taking with them the 
relics of the deceased. These relics are enclosed in two 
pieces of bark called pétddri, taken from the tree called 
mitmiin. \ was once told that édr bark was used, but this 
is unlikely. The relics and bark are covered with plain 
cloth, and the whole is enclosed in a mantle of the kind 
ordinarily worn. 

The relics, which are known as the #edr, are not taken to 
the chief village (e¢vdmad) of the clan, but to other villages, 
usually to a definitely appointed village for each clan. If the 
clan should only have one village, or if the appointed village 
should be inconveniently distant, a small hut may be especially 
built in which to keep the relics till the second funeral. The 
near relatives of the dead person may not go to the chief_ 
village in the interval between the first and second funerals, » 
If they are living at the chief village at the time of the death, 
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they must leave it and live elsewhere till the second funeral is 
over. 

The term #edr is not only applied to the relics of the dead 
person, but also to the period between the two funerals, or 
rather the people say, “ There is 4edr in his family,” or “So 
and so, or such and such a clan, has #edr,” so that the same 
word is used for the funeral, for the body of a dead person, 
for the relics, and for the condition of persons or clans while 
funeral ceremonies are uncompleted. 

All those who go near the corpse at a Teivali funeral 
become ichchiloivicht, usually abbreviated to ichchil, and the 
same is true of anyone who goes to a Teivali village where 
the relics are being kept. The whole family in which the 
death has occurred is spoken of as being scdchi/, If anyone 
wishes to attend a funeral and yet avoid becoming éc/chil, he 
must sit at some distance and take no part in the funeral 
proceedings. At several funerals I have seen people sitting 
apart from the rest in order that they might not incur the 
disabilities associated with the condition of ichchil, the chief of 
which is that it is forbidden to approach or salute a palv/, 

A person who has incurred #cAc/i/ remains so till the next 
new moon. Those in the family of the dead person remain 
ichchtl till the new moon after the marvainolkedr, owing to the 
fact that between the two funerals they probably either live 
at or visit the village where the relics are kept. 

The condition of ze/chil arising from attendance at a funeral 
is regarded as of the same nature as that incurred by a visit 
to the seclusion-hut after childbirth. 

Both Teivaliol and Tartharol may become ichchil at a 
funeral of one of the Teivaliol, but there is no ichchil due 
to attendance at a Tarthar funeral, All those who throw 
earth at a Tarthar funeral, however, are called pushut, and 
incur the same disability as those who are ichchil—i.e., they 
may not approach or salute a palo/. 

Melgars people incur the same disabilities as other Tar- 
tharol, and it is probably for them that the restrictions are of 
most importance, for they lose their special privileges as 
morol while they are in the condition of ichchil or pushut, --t> 

During the condition called ‘kedr? all the men of the. 
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clan in which the death has occurred must tie their hair 
in a knot in front, as is shown in the case of the second 
man in Fig. 61. This method of wearing the hair is called 
mad tutvai, or “head (or hair) who rolls.” When the people of 
aclan are in this condition they must not hold any of the 
feasts in which the food called ashkkarthpim: is used, but they 
may attend as guests at feasts held in the villages of other 
clans. 

A person who is keeping the funeral ceremonies should not 
traverse the path by which the # buffaloes go from one 
grazing ground to another. The ostensible reason why the 
buffaloes of the Noddrs ¢ did not journey to Anto at their 
usual time in 1902 (see p. 131) was that Teitnir, whose wife 
had died, had passed over the road. The ¢i buffaloes, also, 
may not pass a place where the relics of a dead person 
are being kept between the two funerals. In 1902 the relics 
of the dead wife of Teitnir were removed from the village of 
Karia in order that they should not be in the way of the 
buffaloes. On this occasion the relics were followed by a 
procession of people and Teitnir gave a feast. This was said 
to be very unorthodox, and on cross-examination it was 
found that the procession and the feast were not connected 
with one another, the latter being part of another ceremony 
which was being performed on the same day," 

There are special regulations for widowers and widows—ze., 
for those who have their heads covered at the e¢vainolhedr. 
While they wear the mantle over the head they must never 
put out their hand or arm from above the mantle, but always 
from below. When they salute by raising the hand to the 
forehead (kaimukhti), they must do so by putting out their 
hand below the cloak, and in eating and all other acts they 
must do the same. When the mantle is over the head, it is 
probably most convenient to put the hand out of the mantle 
from below rather than from above, but it was quite clear that 
it was now regarded as wrong to do the latter. 


1 This experience gave me a very striking object-lesson, showing how easy it is 
to make mistakes in anthropological investigation. The first account given toyme 


seemed to make it absolutely clear that the removal of the relics was made the) | 


occasion of a feast. 
2 Tae 
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When a man crosses the Paikara or Avalanche rivers he 
must usually do so kevenarué, with his right arm outside his 
mantle, but if he has the mantle over his head as a sign of 
mourning he merely protrudes his right hand, so that it can 
be seen below the mantle. Similarly, the throwing of water 
done by matchuni (see p. 501), when they cross these rivers 
on certain days, is not done by people of a family in which 
there has been a death—ze., not between the two funerals—but 
they only chew the grass, which is the preliminary act of 
the ceremony, 

The mourner who has his head covered has certain restric- 
tions in regard to his food. A widower is not allowed to eat 
rice nor drink milk, and on every return of the day of the 
week on which his wife died he takes no food in the morning 
and only has his evening meal. The same holds good for 
a widow. This fasting on each weekly return of the day 
of death suggests that some rite is, or used to be, performed 
on this day, but I did not obtain an account of any such 
ceremony. The day of the week on which a man dies is 
always observed by his children, and is called arpatsnol. 

The zursol who attends to kill the sacred buffalo loses his 
office by so doing, and becomes a fero/. Similarly, if a palol, 
wursol, or kaltmokh wish to attend the funeral of a relative, he 
can only do so by giving up his office, and this is a common 
cause of change in the various dairies. The dairyman who 
has thus given up his office often resumes it when the funeral 
ceremonies are completed, and if he expresses his intention 
of returning, the temporary occupant is often said to be 
doing the work for the other. 

Between the two funerals it is the duty of every Toda who 
was not present at the e/vainolkedr to salute the remains. 
When anyone visits the village where the remains are kept 
for this purpose the cloth containing the relics is brought out 
and the visitor bows down and touches the cloth with his 
forehead, just as is done with the body at the funeral. When 
I visited the village at which the fedr of Olidjeimi was being 
kept my Toda guide took the opportunity of performing_his 
duty to the remains, and I was able to witness the reverent 
way in which the duty is performed. While I was ‘on the 
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hills, Tersveli, the wife of Teitnir, died while Sintagars was in 
the seclusion-hut after the birth of her first child, and on the 
orning on which Sintagars went from the puzhars to the 
ars (see p. 327), she visited Karia to salute the kedr of 
Tersveli. Her first act after her period of seclusion was to 
show her respect to the remains of her dead relative. If any- 
ne is too ill or feeble to visit the village the remains may be 
taken to them for salutation. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
FUNERAL CEREMONIES—continued 


THE MARVAINOLKEDR 


Tue second funeral may be held little more than a month 
after the efvainolkedr, or there may be an interval of a year 
or more, and in the case of a child both funeral ceremonies 
may be performed on one day. In the old days the 
marvainolkedr was a great occasion, The proceedings lasted 
for two whole days, and were prolonged till daybreak of the 
third. Many buffaloes were slaughtered ; they were caught 
on the first day, when they were shut up in the circular pen 
and bells put on their necks. On the second day they 4 
were taken from the pen to the slaughtering place, and 
various ceremonies took place in connexion with and after 4 
their deaths. This kind of funeral was called ‘twiitthkedr, 
meaning “the putting in buffalo-pen funeral.” In the old 
days this putting into the pen was sometimes omitted, 
especially in the case of poor or unimportant people, and the 
catching and killing of the buffaloes were both carried out on 
one day, and this kind of funeral was known as marppitkedr, 
At the present time the Todas only have the marppitkedr, 
owing to the restrictions on the number of buffaloes killed. 
The Todas seem now to believe that the Government have 
actually prohibited them from putting the buffaloes into the 
pen at the funerals, but I could not find that this was the 
case, 

It is now the custom, and seems long to have been s0, to 
hold the marvainolkedr of several people at the same time. 
The Government allows two buffaloes to be killed for ach 
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person, and if two or more funerals are held simultaneously 
it gives an appearance of the olden times. So far as I could 
ascertain, however, the funerals of two or more people only 
take place together when they belong to the same clan. 

In some cases, however, the funeral places of two or more 
clans are very near one another. In such a case there might 
be a certain amount of combination of the different 
ceremonies, but some of the rites would be carried out at 
different spots for each clan. Something of this kind 
appears to have happened at the funeral ceremonies re- 
corded by Mr. Thurston (BudZ. i, p. 176). Similarly the 
marvainolkedr of a man or woman of the same clan may be 
held simultaneously owing to the fact that the funeral places 
for the two sexes are usually close to one another. The 
buffaloes would, however, be killed at different places, and 
the remains would not be burnt and buried at the same 
asaram. . 

Owing to the custom of having the marvainolkedr of 
several people simultaneously, it has often been supposed 
that the Todas have a kind of anniversary ceremony for all 
those who have died during the year, but there is no doubt 
that this is wrong. There was a large marvainolkedr soon 
after I left the hills (in January, 1903), but it was a ceremony 
for two women only, Narskuti (63 and 56), and Tersveli (63 
and 52), both belonging to the Kuudrol, and it was held at 
Kurkalmut, the proper funeral place for the women of Kuudr. 
It is quite possible that owing to the restrictions on the 
slaughter of buffaloes it may become more and more the 
custom to hold several marvainolkedr simultaneously, and 
that this custom may develop into an anniversary ceremony. 
This could only come about, however, by throwing over the 
custom that the funerals of each clan should be held at a 
definitely appointed place, and there is no doubt that this has 
not yet happened. 

At the second funeral ceremony the relics are placed in a 
special hut, and at a man’s funeral the hut has the same name 
as at the efvainolkedr, and apparently it may sometimes 
happen that the same hut is used at both ceremonies. They y 
second funeral is not always held, however, at the same place’ 
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as the first, and the interval between the two ceremonies may 
be so great that it may have become necessary to rebuild the 
hut. At the only marvainolkedr at which I was present a 
new hut had been built for the occasion, 

The hut at the second funeral of a woman differs in name 
from that of the first funeral; being called Auzsars instead of 
nersars. After the second funeral the Aursars is burnt down, 
but my notes do not make it clear whether the xersars is 
always burnt down after the first funeral, or whether it may 
not sometimes be kept for the second ceremony. The differ- 
ence of name, however, makes this improbable. 

If the marvainolkedy of two or more people are held 
simultaneously, a hut is built for the remains of each; thus, 
at the ceremony in January, 1903, there were two huts, one 
for Narskuti and the other for Tersveli. 

The relics, now called the narskedr, are brought to the 
funeral place on a bier made of bamboo, and called Aai/- 
pedrkudr instead of ménpedrkudr (wood bier) as at the first 
funeral. The xarskedr is wrapped in an embroidered mantle 
(pukuruputkuli) and placed in the hut, and then all the women 
of the dead person’s division who are present cry together, 
forehead to forehead, in the usual manner. The chief things 
to be burnt with the remains are also placed within the hut. 

At a funeral witnessed by Mr. Thurston the relics were 
taken from a hole cut at the base of a tree, and the hair was 
unwrapped from off the skull, burnt in an iron ladle, and 
anointed with clarified butter before being placed in its 
cloth. This was probably a ceremony which should have 
been performed on the following morning at the asaramkedr 
(see p. 379). 

As on the former occasion, a man’s funeral begins with the 
ceremony of earth-throwing, which is carried out in the same 
way as at the efvainolkedr. The narskedr is laid at the entrance 
of the buffalo pen, and earth is thrown into the pen and on 
the remains in the manner already described. There is nothing 
corresponding to the ¢iveri tur ceremony of the woman’s first 
funeral. . 

At the present time the driving, catching, and killing of the 
buffaloes are carried out in yery much the same way as at the” 
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etvainolkedr, At the funerals of Teivaliol the buffaloes are 
caught by Tartharol and killed by Teivaliol of a clan different 
to that of the deceased, At the funerals of the Tartharol the 
buffaloes are caught by Teivaliol, and killed by the zwursol or 
by a Tarthar man of a different clan, according as they are of 
the sacred or ordinary kind. 

As the buffalo dies, the zarskedr is brought up and laid by 
the head of the animal, and the lamenting and saluting take 
place around the buffalo and the remains, exactly as at the 
first funeral. 

Sometimes a ceremony occurs immediately before the 
buffalo is caught. A man takes a ring of the creeper called 
kakhudri and throws it at one of the driven buffaloes. It 
should fall on the horns or neck of one of the buffaloes, but 
it does not matter whether on a buffalo which is to be killed 
or on another. 

This throwing of the creeper, which is called Aakhudri ers- 
pimi, or kudri erspimi} “we throw the creeper,” is done by 
the qwwrsol at a Tarthar funeral, while at the funeral of the 
Teivaliol it is done by a palikartmokh of the same clan as 
the deceased. This ceremony used not to be performed at 
those funerals which lasted two days, when the buffaloes were 
shut into a pen on one day and killed on the next, but it 
should always be performed when the funeral ceremonies are 
limited to one day. It seems possible that the circular ring 
of creeper may be intended to represent the act of putting 
the animals in the circular pen, but the Todas could give me 
no information on this point. It seemed clear that it is only 
done at those funerals in which the buffaloes are not put into 
the pen. 


THE Kooriti CEREMONY 


Among the Tartharol, with the exception of the people of 
Melgars, a ceremony is performed at the funeral of a male 
which is called o0¢iti. In this ceremony blood is used which 
in the present day is drawn from one of the slaughtered 
buffaloes, but formerly a special buffalo was killed for this 


purpose. 
1 Kadri is the generic word for creeper. 
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According to the old custom the buffaloes were killed about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. About an hour later another 
buffalo of the ordinary kind was brought to the funeral place 
and killed by striking it on the head with a stone, and not 
with the back of an axe, as in the case of the other buffaloes. 
It might be killed by any Tarthar man, and then the qwrsol 
made a cut in the right side of the animal at the part called 
hegampkwidr (over the ribs near the forelegs). The blood 
which ran from the wound was received into a cup made of 
tudr leaves, and powdered /udr bark was mixed with the 
blood in the cup. It is to this part of the ceremony that the 
name Aodtitt (blood he takes”) is properly applied. At the 
present time the blood is drawn from one of the buffaloes 
killed in the ordinary course of the ceremony. However the 
blood may be obtained, the next step is to bring a female 
buffalo calf Jess than one year old. The mantle with which 
the remains have been covered is taken off, and is worn by a 
Teivali man who has adorned himself with many ornaments, 
including those ordinarily worn by women, such as the chain 
(tagars), necklace (Aervell), earrings (kevthvelt), and bracelet 
(pulthi). He also holds a long pole called adi. The 
remains, which are now covered with a loincloth (¢adrf) only, 
are carried by two women to the place where the calf is 
standing. 

The wursol and Teivali man then walk to the calf, the 
former throwing before and behind him as he walks the 
mixed blood and ¢udr bark from the cup. When the qwzrsol 
comes to the calf he throws down the leaf cup, and the 
Teivali man then hangs on the neck of the calf a bell of 
the kind called tukulir mani, and, taking a bow and arrow 
in his hand, he says three times to the Tartharol, “purs 
adikina ?”—*Shall I touch with the bow?” Each time 

. 
‘ 
: 


the Tartharol reply, “ Purs ad/” The Teivali man then 
touches the remains with the bow and arrow. He puts down 
the ¢adri on the ground, and the calf is driven away from the 
spot on which it had been standing. As soon as it begins to 
move all present, Tartharol and Teivaliol, cry out, “wa / ual” 
and fall down and touch the earth with their foreheads. ~ 
The bell is then removed from the calf, which is not killed, | 
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but is allowed to go free. The bell (¢ukulir mani) is kept by 
the Kotas or Badagas till it is required by the Todas for 
another funeral. 

The assumption of the cloak covering the remains by the 
Teivali man is called értdrverutiti, and the throwing of the 
mixed blood and bark by the qwurso/ is called hedrkarchiti— 
ze. funeral (or remains) purifying. Either at this stage or 
later the blood and ¢vdr bark are rubbed on the piece of 
skull and hair which form the xarskedr. 

One of the most important features of this hodtit’ ceremony 
is that the sacred tudr bark is used The ceremony is not 
performed at the funerals of the Teivaliol or of the Melgarsol, 
because they may use éudr in the ordination ceremonies for 
the offices of palol, wursol, or kaltmokh, 

The object of the ceremony appears to be that members of 
those clans who have no chance of being purified with zvdr 
during life shall be purified with this substance before they 
go finally to Amndédr. A Teivali or Melgars man, however, 
has only used ¢udr if he has been ordained to one of the three 
offices above mentioned. If the dead man has not been 
through an ordination ceremony, however, the purification 
does not take place at his second funeral, but a Tarthar man 
puts a piece of ¢udr bark into his right hand at the first 
funeral (see p. 367). 

In the account which Breeks gives of this ceremony he 
states that certain formule are said, including “Karma odi 
pona,’ “May the sin run away.” I could not confirm this, 
and I do not believe that Aarma is a Toda word. It is 
probable that the use of these or other formula is an innova- 
tion. 

The Badagas of the Nilgiris let loose a calf at a funeral to 
bear the sins of the deceased.!_ It is possible that the calf in 
this Toda ceremony may have the same significance. IF so, 
the practice has not improbably been borrowed, and the fact 
that the bell which is hung on the neck of the calf is kept 
by Kotas or Badagas suggests that the whole incident may. 
have been borrowed by the Todas from one or other of these 
taces. = = 

1 See Thurston, Bull., ii. p. 4. 
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After the buffalo is killed dancing takes place at the funeral 
‘of a male. The men only dance and they may begin soon 
after the killing of the buffalo, while other ceremonies are 
still in progress. In the dancing the same tall pole (¢adri or 
tadrst) is used as is carried by the Teivali man who wears the 
cloak of the narskedr. It is a tall pole which, it was said, might 
sometimes be as much as 39 feet in length. I only saw a 
tadvi at one funeral, when it was much smaller. It is decorated 
with rings of cowries, which are called xépu/, the ornaments 
in general being called ¢adré asteram (see Fig. 67). 

The pole is procured from Malabar through the Kurumbas. 
It is used at the funeral of males only of both the Teivaliol 
and Tartharol, and is burnt at the end of the azaramkedr, 

In the only dance which I had the opportunity of seeing 
the men danced within the circular wall surrounding the 
funeral hut. In this case the floor of the enclosure was below 
the general level of the ground. The men formed a circle 
and danced round in slow step; one man said the name 
of the slaughtered buffalo—in this case, Purkirsi—and another 
repeated this name; then the first man said “hau! hau!” 
which was repeated by the second man. 

‘After a time one of the men took the éadrz and they danced 
round in a similar way, taking the pole with them as they 
danced (e., they did not dance round the pole). 

After the dancing is over, food is distributed to all the 
people present and most return to their homes, while the 
remainder wait at the funeral place till the following morning, 
when are held the final ceremonies, which are known as the 
azaramkedr. 


THE AZARAMKEDR 


This is the name applied to the ceremonies connected with 
the final burning of the remains and burial of the ashes. 
After food has been distributed at the marvainolkedr, many 
of those attending the funeral return home. The remainder 
stay at the spot during the evening, those nearly related 
to the deceased lamenting in the usual fashion almost 'coi 





— 
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the setting of Kadsht and the appearance of Keirt! as the 
indications that the final ceremonies were to begin, and this 
was about two o’clock on the following morning, 

At every funeral place used for the marvainolkedr, there is 
a circle of stones, smaller than that in which the hut is built, 
with an opening which in some cases faces the east. This 
circle of stones is the asaram, and before the ceremonies 
begin, a man digs a hole by the opening in its side. The 
various objects to be burnt with the remains are now brought 
from the hut in which they had been placed on the previous 
day, and are laid outside the azaram and the narskedr is laid 
by their side. As the remains are removed from the hut, the 
wailing becomes louder and the people cry bitterly. Outside 
the stone circle a fire is made of the wood called Aédmén2 
upon which clarified butter is poured. This fire, which is 
known as the pundit, is lighted by a man of the same clan as 
the deceased. At the funeral of a male, there is burnt on this 
fire the dairy vessei called ertatpun which had belonged to 
the dead man, and the imitation buffalo horns called pethuter, 
about ten in number for a man and five for a boy, At the 
funeral of a woman, I think that a maypatitthpun is burnt, 
viz:, a vessel used for fetching buttermilk from the dairy, but 
I am not certain of this. 

There now follows the ceremony called narsatipimi, ie, 
“the nars we rub,” in which the leading part is taken by 
a person of the same sex as the deceased. I only have a full 
record of this ceremony at a woman's funeral, and in this case 
a woman took the relics out of their covering, and threw away 
the pieces of bark in which they had been enclosed. She 
rubbed butter on the pieces of skull and the hair, put the hair 
between two pieces of skull, tied them together with thread, 
and replaced them in the ornamented cloak (pukuruputkult). 
She then bowed down and touched the remains with her fore- 
head, and then this salutation was performed by all those 
present. 

At a funeral seen by Mr. Thurston,’ this ceremony was 
performed on the previous day at the marvainolkedr, and in~ 


1 See Chap. XXV. * Probably Olea robusta, 
# Bully is 176, 
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this case the hair was burnt in an iron ladle before the clarified 
butter was applied. 

This ceremony of narsatipimz is performed by the daughter- 
in-law of a woman, or by the mother-in-law of a girl or woman 
who has no daughter-in-law. At the funeral of Narskuti 
(56 and 63) it was performed by Piliurs, the wife of Tiiliners 
(56), the son of the dead woman. At the funeral of Tersveli 
(52 and 63), a much younger woman, who had no daughter- 
in-law, the relics were anointed by Muteimi (52 and 69), the 
mother of Teitnir, Tersveli’s husband. I have no record of 
the person who performs this ceremony at the funeral of a 
man. 

The next step in the proceedings is to light a fire within 
the circle of stones, this fire being called the azaramtiit. 
Firewood is put within the asaram and the narskedr in 
its covering is placed on the wood. If the asaramkedr is being 
held for two or more people simultaneously, the remains of all 
are put on the wood together.’ In the pockets of the mantles 
forming the coverings are placed grain, jaggery, and coins, 
The asaramtiit is then lighted by taking three firebrands 
in succession from the puntiit. The firebrands are placed on 
the firewood and on the remains by the daughter-in-law or 
mother-in-law of a female as in the last ceremony.? Then all 
the people take up the burning wood from the puntiit and 
place it within the asarqm over the remains. The various 
objects previously brought from the funeral hut are now 
placed on the fire and burnt, and the special food known as 
ashkkarthpimi may be thrown into the fire. Then all the 
people cry together, forehead to forehead. 

The following are the objects burnt with the remains on the 
asaramlit, at the funeral of a male :— 

(a) In the pocket of the cloak, jaggery, the husked grain 
called patchersk, husked barley (kodjerski), and rupees in two 

' As I have already pointed out, this would only happen if the people were of 
the same clan and sex, 

2 My notes do not make it absolutely clear who lights the fire at the funeral of 
a male, ‘The Auntitis lighted by aman of the same clan, and this is probably, 
also the case with the asaramtiit. Owing to the fact that a woman becomes 


member of her husband’s clan, the daughter-in-law who lights the fire _at a 
woman’s funeral will also be of the same clan as the deceased. +1 
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bags, one called ¢ézkani, made by the Todas themselves, and 
the other called Aatshiram, procured from Hindus. 

(6) Sticks of the following kinds of wood: pars, harneisi 
tavat, kali, toarsmitch, kar. 

(c) A nanmakud, a club or stick cut from the fars tree 
(Fig. 67). 

(d) A tadri, or long pole used in the dance and in the 
kodtiti ceremony of the previous day. 

(e) Several wak, bamboo vessels filled with grain, butter, 
ghi, honey, &c., usually ten in number for adults and five for 
children. 

(f) A tek, a basket made by the Kotas in which barley or 
poppy heads are put. 

(g) A bow (furs) and three arrows (aé) (Fig. 67). 

(2) A kafkati, or knife, called on ordinary occasions 
kudrval. 

(2) A masth, the axe used to kill the buffaloes on the 
previous day, called on this occasion frAipmasth. 

(7) A miturkwadr, the palm-leaf umbrella, so called 
because procured from Mitur in the Wainad. 

(&) A kudshmurn,a special kind of sieve made by the Kotas 
and not used in ordinary life. 

At the funeral of a woman boxes called peffed or miturpettet 
are burnt instead of the wak. These are small boxes made 
of rattan, covered with cloth and adorned with cowries, 
There are also burnt the three objects especially connected 
with women, the pounder (wash), sieve (murn), and broom 
(ip), but the pounder is only burnt after the following 
ceremony has taken place. 

As soon as the things have been placed on the fire, there 
follows the ceremony? called érsankd¢i, At the funeral of 
a male, the atchuni, or cousin, of the dead man puts on 
the woman’s ornaments known as fagars, keiveli, and pulthi, 
and stands at the opening in the circle of stones with his 
right arm outside his cloak (Aevenarut). He is joined there 
by the man who has lighted the fire, and they cry together, 
both standing at the entrance of the asaram, where they 


1 ‘There was some question as to whether the ceremony did not begin as sobrlas ~ 
the fire was lighted. 
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remain till the fire is extinguished. Owing to the fact that 
the fire is lighted by a man of the same clan as the deceased, 
the two men who cry together will also be matchuni— 
thus, at the funeral of Karspisti (12), the fire was lighted 
by his half-brother Karzo, Pakhwar (16), who performed 
the zrsankati ceremony, was the matchuni of both Karzo 
and Karspisti, being the son of the brother of Tedjveli, 
the mother of Karzo and stepmother of Karspisti. 

At the funeral of a female, the woman who stands at 
the entrance should also be a matchuni of the deceased. She 
is decorated with ornaments, in this case proper to her own 
sex, and she stands at the entrance of the azaram holding 
the pounder, She is joined by a woman closely related 
to the deceased and the two women cry together. After 
crying together for a while, they go round the circle and 
then put the pounder on the fire, after which they take 
off their ornaments. 

At the funeral of Narskuti (56 and 63), Mutkadrk (56 and 
72) stood in front of the circle holding the pounder, and 
was joined by Munat, the daughter of the dead woman. 

At the funeral of Tersveli (52 and 63), Edjog (56) stood 
at the entrance; she was the matchuni of the dead woman, 
being the daughter of Tiiliners, the brother of Tersveli’s 
mother. She was joined by Teimidz (52), the sister of 
the dead woman’s husbands. 

The fire is now extinguished by pouring on water 
(kédr tit drs kudrchi), Some of the food put into the 
pocket of the pwtkuli and in the various vessels may now 
be taken out! and given to the Kotas, who up to this 
time have been playing the special funeral tunes called 
sagerthkwelv. 

The ashes are now swept into the hole which had been 
dug at the opening in the stone circle. They are covered with 
earth dug from elsewhere and the spot is covered with a 
stone, 

At the funeral of a male, a man of the same clan as. the 
deceased then brings a bell (Awungg) and goes round th 





1 This would seem to indicate that when the fire is extinguished, the objects 
burnt with the relics are far from being consumed by the fire. 
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burial-place three times ringing the bell, while another man 
goes with him holding him by the waist. The man who rings 
the bell then takes a new pot, ordinarily used for carrying 
water, and, raising it over his head, brings it down and breaks 
it on the stone covering the ashes. He bows down and touches 
the stone with his forehead, gets up,and goes away to the funeral 
hut without looking back toward the asaram. All the others 
present bow down to the stone in the same way and go away 
from the spot without looking back. The ceremony of bell- 
ringing and stone-saluting is called Awungg taki kérs nersatiti, 
“bell lift, stone he salutes.” 

At the funeral of a woman, the bell is rung and the pot 
broken by her husband or by one of his brothers if he be dead. 
If it is the husband, he will have been wearing the cloak over 
his head! up to this time, and he takes it off just before he 
bows down to salute the stone. At the funeral of her husband, 
a widow will similarly remove the cloak from her head before 
she salutes the stone. 

After saluting at the asaram, all go to the funeral hut, 
where they take food, having fasted during the night. Each 
person cuts a lock of hair from the head as a sign of mourn- 
ing and then all return home. 

At the funeral of a woman, the funeral hut is burnt before 
the people leave, this being called ars pon atipimi, “house up 
we send.” It is the duty of the woman who first lighted the 
azaramtit to set fire to the hut. 

The foregoing account of the second funeral ceremonies is 
that of the proceedings at the present time. When the 
marvainolkedr was prolonged over two days, the proceedings 
of the first day opened with the capture of the buffaloes, 
which were put in the pen, and then followed a scene in 
which the Todas entered the pen, flourishing heavy clubs. 
The animals were belaboured and driven round and round 
the pen, and at intervals several men would catch and 
hold down a buffalo. According to some accounts the 
bells were hung round the necks of the buffaloes during 
this performance, but at a funeral witnessed by Mr. 
Walhouse* this was not done, and he believed that they. 

1 See p. 365. * Ind, Antig., 1874, vol. iii. p 35.” 
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object of the fray was that the men might exhibit their 
agility and skill. There is little doubt, however, that the bells 
were put on the buffaloes at some time on this day. The 
remainder of the first day was occupied with dancing, singing, 
and feasting. On the second day, the proceedings began 
again in the middle of the day with more dances and with a 
repetition of the driving and catching within the pen. In the 
afternoon, after the earth-throwing ceremony, the buffaloes, 
now wearied and subdued, were dragged from the pen and 
killed, and then followed the ceremonies which have already 
been described, 

At the funeral witnessed by Mr. Walhouse, part of the 
second day was occupied by the proceedings of a diviner, 
and divination seems to be a frequent feature of funerals, 
having been also seen both by Mr. Thurston and myself. 
In the latter case, the occasion of the divination arose 
directly out of the proceedings, but it is probable that the 
gatherings are used as opportunities of consulting the gods 
on Gther matters. A funeral may also be used as an occasion 
for settling disputes, especially those which concern the 
people especially connected with the funeral. 


FUNERAL LAMENTS 


At some stage in both funeral ceremonies laments for the 
dead may be sung or said which consist of sentences praising 
the virtues of the deceased and recounting incidents of his or 
her life. To these sentences the same term Awarsam is 
applied which is used for the words and clauses of the 
prayers. Iam not certain at what stage of the proceedings 
the recital of these laments takes place, but it is certainly 
after the killing of the buffaloes, probably in many cases 
during the general wailing round the buffalo and the remains. 
At the second funeral of a male, however, I believe that the 
lament is recited during the dancing. 

I did not succeed in obtaining any examples during my 
visit, but soon after my departure Samuel sent me two 
laments, one composed by Teitnir (52) and uttered by him 
at the second funeral ceremony for his wife Tersveli. The’ 
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other was also composed by Teitnir for the first funeral 
ceremony of Pidrvan (9) of Kars. 

The Toda name for these laments is Aunedsthin or kunedsti, 
and certain men have great reputations as composers both for 
funerals and on other occasions, and Teitnir was one of these. 
The following is the lament for Tersveli:— 


Tea high ia,’ isa hutei, atéth 
fo) woman oh! ° woman, not born before 
atia, pervoth perpia, phy Srsimitch ia 
you were born, renowned you were born, _ flower lime oh! 
pio elet fa, havath hud hatethik, 
flower (abush) oh! proper hushand(?) found you married, 
patath hud patiathenk, tevukhk nurs 
proper wife found I married, (Awarsam of Piedr) to beautiful 
fr note’ hadrthenk, dtthkark nurs mokh 
buffalo looked I gave, (Awarzam of Kuudr) to beautiful woman 
notei patiathenk, — kuteia mun Autenathuk, hokiji* 
looked I married, built house we built, imitation bracelets 
his narsiathith kiter kis narsiathth, 
made we played, imitation buffalo horns made ,  weplayed, 
ar mokh puckiathih, ar fr a 
six children ‘we would produce, six buffalo pen 
odethith, orppasan (2) oithth pudrkwadr ners 
we would enjoy, liberal you were, umbrella tree shade 
oiththy irom ed ithothih, pukhom 
you were, we will live that we thought, we will go together 
ed peithth, halav fr hadathik, pha tadré 
that we went, strong buffalo we bought, ? pole 
pusiathik — tudm athi ed — hadrtethitk, udi athi ed 
we beat, fine itis that ~—swegave, —have_~—siit is that 
hadrt thi, kutei ath — kotei peithiik, heirtith heir 
we gave, built bungalow — we went, running waters _reservoir 
peithihe, é hatcheré peithik, *y, Aapel 
we went, seven courts (law) we went, seven ships 
peithitk pedrk muré ituthh, pash zt 
we went, Tamil to complaints we spoke, words spoke 





1 This is also the usual vocative termination, 
* Kakoji is the Kota name for a toe-ring worn on the second toe of the adie 
foot by Kota women (see Breeks, p. 123). A similar word is used for bracelets of |— 
vine made by the Todas as a game, 
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pudith histhie pudth wt pudth histhith, 
prize we won (made), prize spoke prize we won, 
ithudrem ed thi, han udjem 

wwe will not be shaken that we said, eye we will not fear 
ed thik, min dnem ed thik, on it 

that  wesaid, face ? that we said, me here 
puchoinia, on it pishoinia, purs kan ni 

keep you went, me here leave you went, right eye water 

pirevinen, purs —-metitvi kurseivinen, —_patnenk handnen, 
Ished,. right nostril smart, I bewailed —_T-could not find, 

pesoduthenk haninen, enk ud stwdmi—aivinen® 

Tealled out Icould not find, tome one god Thave. 


The free translation of this is as follows :-— 

“© woman of wonderful birth, renowned were you born, 
© flower, lime, O flower, tree. Having found a proper 
husband you married ; having found a proper wife I married. 
I gave my best buffalo to Piedr for you. I took you as 
a beauty to Kuudr, A house we built, bracelets and buffalo 
horns we made in sport. I thought we should have had 
many children and many buffaloes should we have enjoyed. 
Liberal you were and refreshing like the shade of the 
umbrella tree. We thought that we should live long. We 
went together as we willed. We bought strong buffaloes 
and we prevailed over injustice. Peacefully we paid our 
fine. We lent to those that had not, We went to see the 
bungalows and the reservoir. Many courts we visited and 
ships also. We laid complaints before the native magistrate ; 
we made bets and we won. We said that we would not be 
shaken and would fear the eye of no one. We thought to 
live together, but you have left me alone, you have forsaken 
me. My right eye sheds tears, my right nostril smarts with 
sorrow. I bewailed but could not find you. I called out for 
you and could not find you. There is one God for me.” 

‘This translation is based partly on the literal meanings of 
the Awarzam, partly on explanations and renderings given to 
Samuel by Teitnir. The dead wife was a Piedr woman and 
the husband a Kuudr man. The mention of injustice refers. Fi 


1 In some cases Samuel could not give the literal meanings, and has only. given 
the general sense of the Awarsamt, ba D 
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to trouble which arose when other men wished to take his 
wife from Teitnir, The visits to bungalows, &c., probably 
refers to a time when Teitnir and his wife lived in Ootaca- 
mund under the protection of the Zenana Mission. The 
ships must be purely imaginary on Teitnir’s part, unless he is 
referring to boats on the lake at Ootacamund. The numbers 
six and seven are those generally used for ‘many’ under 
ordinary conditions, and there is a clause towards the end 
which probably refers to the evil eye. Teitnir was under, or 
pretended to be under, missionary influence, and his reference 
to “one God” at the end is certainly due to this. 

The following is the lament composed by Teitnir for 
Pidryan :— 


LI. 





Epukers tal elipukers dal Pedth — tedshk 
Kwarzsam of maiir oh Awarsam of maiir oh! rattan ring 
ir ial Pekh kudeik kinim ja! peivalei muk ja! 

buffalo oh! i ? plate oh! ? 7 oh! 
heivelé médr ial hapasth — kal fa! Ridukatith kadr tal 
necklace neck oh! trousers leg oh! car horn = oh! 
dna met ia! arshan mudr ial etamav ta! 
elephant foot. oh! ~—- European = walk. = oh! ssambhar oh ! 
nurs frk han dkithenk, halochikum ed 
beautiful buffalo to eye I kept, ‘old woman to (?) that 
think, haldlkum ed think indtvidshti indtvan, 
they said, old man to(?) that they said, Awarsam of Kars clan, 
isa kara é var hada, plrounkdra! 
i) chief seven village chief, conqueror oh ! 
pudrvantol® ia! Aavathdra! Kavanadi pali pout 
peace-loving man oh! —_ strongman oh! —-Kavanadi_ dairy carried 
cial a wut title jal atath ud 
oh! pen carried posts oh! not born before one 
atithih, pervoth ud pertithth, pha hiitm 
you were born, renowned one_—_you were born, ? council 
paneithth saver Obithth, ter ud lk 
You held, money fine you imposed, buffalo fine one» man to 
edsteththk mokh ud Ole hisethth, maity 
youtold, girl one to man you made, _ barren buffaloes 
hodthe peithth, plrer nddik peithte 
in the midst you went, buffalo to the neck you went, 





1 A play on Pidrvan’s name. 
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pudr ddichi —_peithth, pan ertevithth, 
chosen number beat you went, -—chosen number —_yout ran before, 
hal ot Odithth peiveli pileidik ninth ud halot 
leg dance —_you danced ? ? your one_ new things 
hisethth, ninth ud hek Risethih, id kan 
youmade, your one __— invention —-youmade, —to-day—eye 
min avin, Kars kasun Néstha? parsners 
face  Isaw, Kars  Aasun has come? —Azwarsam of hasun 
podstha? methkhdis mat hooisivini dsiratrs hargh 
has it come? burning-placeat ashes heaped, —asaram at —_ grass 
patevini® 
grew up. 


The first part of this lament begins with the Awarsam of 
the maitr, or barren buffalo, slaughtered at the funeral. It 
is not quite clear which of the clauses at the beginning refer 
to the buffalo and which to the man. I do not know the 
meaning of the second clause. The free rendering of the 
third and fourth was said to be, “Your horns crept so well ; 
your horns crept well to the front.” The general sense of 
the other clauses was said to be as follows: “ O, your leg like 
trousers, your horns like a car, your foot is like that of an 
elephant, you walk with a step like a European soldier, your 
appearance is like that of asambhar. I saw you were the most 
beautiful buffalo of all.” It seems probable that the lament 
so far refers altogether to the buffalo. Then follows, “They 
said that you would be the parent of the dead, but now you are 
dead yourself” ; or, “When old people are yet alive, why are 
young ones taken?” Then follows the Awarzam of the Kars 
clan, and the rest obviously refers to Pidryan himself: “O 
chief of many villages, conqueror, peace-loving and yet strong 
man. You were like Kavanadi, who carried the posts of the 
buffalo-pen.2 O man of wonderful birth, renowned you were 
born ; you held councils ; you fined some by money and some 
by buffaloes; you settled who should marry the women, In 


1 As both these faneral laments were obtained from Samuel, T cannot guarantee 
that the method of spelling adopted is the same as that used elsewhere in the 
book ; this is especially the case with the sign ‘th,’ which, in agreementivith 
the practice customary in South India, was used by Samuel for the lingual “t,?and | 
sometimes for a sound for which I have used the letter d. at 

2 For the story to which this refers, see Chapter XXVIII. 
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the midst of barren buffaloes you went; you caught the 
throats of the buffaloes; you ran first and caught the 
buffaloes before the chosen men; well you danced and 
shouted finely; you invented new things. To-day for the 
last time I saw your face. Has the angel of death come to 
you? I see nothing but ashes in your burning-place. In 
your asavam place I see nothing but grass growing.” 


PURIFICATION CEREMONIES 


Certain further ceremonies are performed about the time of 
the first new moon after the marvainolkedr. 

At one or both of the funerals of a Tarthar man a sacred 
buffalo will have been killed by the wursol and the sacred 
bell (san2) will have been used. By his acts at the funeral 
the wursol loses his office, and by its use on the same occasion 
the mani is defiled, On the day before the new moon following 
the funeral all the things in the dairy of the wwrso/ are thrown 
away. Eithera new dairyman is appointed and goes through 
the usual rites, or the old wursol is re-appointed and has to 
repeat his ordination ceremonies. This is done on the Sunday 
after the new moon, which is the proper day for the ordina- 
tion of a ceursol, exactly the same ceremonies being performed 
as those described in Chapter VII. The old cwrso/ puts 
the mani in the dairy stream (fali nipa), and if he is not 
re-appointed, his duties then cease. The new zursol, or the 
old wursol who has undergone new ordination ceremonies, 
takes the mani from the stream and purifies it by rubbing it 
all over with pounded ¢udr bark and water. He then takes 
the bell to the dairy, which is now empty, finds a new stick on 
which to hang it, and puts both stick and bell in their proper 
place on the fatatmar. Then the new dairy vessels are purified 
and put in their places in the usual manner. 

This purification of the dairy is not done by the Teivaliol, 
and seems to be only necessary when the mani and the dairy- 
man who looks after it have been defiled by the funeral 
ceremonies. In the. case of the Nédrsol, the mani between. 
the two funeral ceremonies is kept at Nodrs, and is takén = 
back to Odr on the Sunday after the new moon following the”) 
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second funeral, and it is at Odr that the purification takes 
lace. 

Similarly the Kars mand is returned from Taradrkirsi to 
Kars on this day. I was told that the peptaricha ceremony 
of making new fe is performed after the funeral of a man 
among the Tartharol, and it seems as if this new appointment 
of a dairyman and this use and purification of new dairy 
vessels are regarded as a form of the pepharicha ceremony. 

Another ceremony which takes place after the marvainolkedr 
is designed to purify the places used during the funeral 
rites and especially the azaram. This ceremony is called 
hertnddrkarchpimi, “funeral place we purify,” or mutnolnddr- 
vusthpimi, “new moon day place (or ceremony) we keep.” 
On the day of the new moon following the second funeral two 
men of the same clan as the deceased take a buffalo in the 
early morning from the pen to a spot about half a mile 
from the village. They wait there till about eleven o'clock, 
and then kill the buffalo by striking it on the head with a 
stone. They draw blood from one side of the animal and 
mix the blood with earth in a basket. The Teivaliol and 
Melgarsol add ¢wdr bark to the earth and blood. The 
mixture is then taken to the funeral places and scattered over 
the spots where the buffalo was caught and killed, where the 
dead body or the narskedy had lain at the two funerals, at the 
methkudi and the asaram. If the places for the efvainol- and 
marvainol-kedr are different and far distant from one another, 
the spots used at the former may be omitted, but the most 
important place which must always be purified in this way is 
the azaram. In any case this place is the last to be purified, 
and the men then throw away the basket and go straight 
back to their village, where they bathe and take food, having 
fasted till this time. 

This ceremony is only performed after the funerals of males. 
The buffalo killed is called the nddrvusthpir. The Teivaliol 
and Melgarsol use a male buffalo calf for the purpose; the 
Tartharol, other than the Melgarsol, use an adult female 
buffalo. , 

No use is made of the flesh of the animal ; the body is let 
where it falls and is not given to the Kotas, . 
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After a funeral, the members of the Tarthar clans, except the 
Melgarsol, shave their heads, but this is not done either by the 
Melgarsol or Teivaliol. I did not inquire fully into this matter, 
and do not know what regulations there are in connexion with 
the practice, or whether it is regarded as purificatory, 


THE FUNERALS OF CHILDREN 


The body of a still-born child is buried at the same time 
as, and together with, the afterbirth, without any ceremonial. 
In one case which occurred during my visit, this was done by 
the woman who assisted at the delivery. The body was buried 
in the early morning on the day on which the mother under- 
went the ceremonies attending removal to the seclusion-hut, 

If a child less than two years of age dies, both funerals are 
held on one day. The e¢vainolkedr takes place in the morning, 
the marvainolkedr in the afternoon ; a buffalo is killed at each, 
and the asaramkedr is held on the following morning as usual. 
If the child is very young, less than a month old, a male 
buffalo only may be killed, but if the father chooses, two 
buffaloes may be killed as at the funeral of an adult. 

Thus, the child of Piliag and Sintagars (52) died while the 
mother was in the seclusion-hut, and two ordinary buffaloes 
were killed. On this occasion, the two funerals were held on 
the same day as that on which the child died, owing to the 
death having taken place on.one of the appointed days fora 
funeral of the clan. When the youngest child of Podners (47) 
died, only one male buffalo was killed for both ceremonies. 

When a male child dies who has not cut his teeth nor been 
through the ear-piercing ceremony, the funeral is not held at 
the usual funeral place for males, but at another. Thus the 
Karsol do not take the body of such a child to Taradrkirsi 
but to a place called Punpali. 

When I attended the funeral of a girl named Sinerani 
(52), the daughter of Kuriolv of Kuudr, both ceremonies 
were performed on the same day, and a number of in- 
cidents occurred which were very interesting as illustra: 
tions of many of the practices which have been described 
throughout this chapter. The child was about two years 
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old and had not yet been betrothed, but as soon as she 
was dead it was arranged that she should marry her matchuni, 
Keinba (68), a little boy about four years of age, the son of 
her mother’s brother, and this boy occupied a prominent posi- 
tion among those taking part in the funeral rites. Owing to 
the marriage of the dead child to this boy, the dead child 
would come to be one of his clan, the Keadrol, and there 
seemed to be no doubt that, according to strict custom, the 
funeral should have been held at the funeral place of this clan, 
Kuriolv, however, arranged that the funeral should take place 
at Kurkalmut, the funeral place for women of the Kuudrol, 
but as the girl did not properly belong to this clan the funeral 
hut was not erected within the circle of stones at this place, 
but outside it. 

The beginning of the funeral ceremonies was delayed for 
some time because the little boy, Keinba (Fig. 57), had to be 
taken by his father, Perpakh, in search of the wood and grass 
out of which to make the bow and arrow to be used in the 
pursiitpimi ceremony, and they had to go far to find the proper 
plants for the manufacture of the mimic weapon, 

After this delay the ceremonial took its natural course till 
the buffalo which had been caught by the Taradr men was 
being taken to the place appointed for its slaughter by the 
side of the funeral hut, The people had great difficulty in 
making the buffalo move, and at last it lay down on a boggy 
piece of ground, and the efforts. of all failed to make it go 
further. The diviners, Midjkudr and Mongudrvan, were then 
called upon to ascertain the cause of the obstinacy of the 
buffalo, and then followed the performance which [ have 
already described (see p. 252). 

The reasons given by Midjkudr were not very clear, and 
there seemed to be a good deal of doubt as to what he had 
really said, but the following appeared to be the chief reasons 
given :— 

The buffalo, Kursi, which had delayed the proceedings, was 
the property of Kuriolv and was descended from a buffalo 
which had belonged to Teitchi, Kuriolv’s grandfather. Since 
this buffalo was thus family property, it should go to the sons, 
and ought not to be killed for a daughter, and especially or, 

wal 
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one who now belonged to another clan. Kuriolv ought to 
have used a buffalo which he had acquired in his own life- 
time. Midjkudr went on to say that Kuriolv, having done 
wrong, must pay compensation to the dead, and told him to 
give the buffalo named Perov, As a sign that he would do 





FIG, §7.—KEINBA AND PERPAKH ; THE FORMER IS HOLDING 
IN HIS HAND THE IMITATION BOW AND ARROW AND 
HAS HIS CLOAK OVER HIS HEAD. 





so, Kurioly performed the 4a/melpudithté salutation to Perner, 
the grandfather of Keinba and also through Sintharap, of 
the dead girl. 

Another reason given was that the buffalo had been caught 
at the wrong place—viz., at the place where it ought to be 
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caught at the funeral of a male. I only heard of this reason 
a few days later, and I do not know whether it was one of 
the reasons given by Midjkudr or whether it was a later 
surmise. A third reason was that Perner and Tebner, his 
brother, had been on bad terms; and to put this right 
Tebner, the younger, performed the £a/melpudithti salutation 
to Perner, 

The next special feature of the ceremony took place after 
the buffalo had been killed and before the Aachiitthti cere- 
mony. Keinba knelt down before Kurioly and Piliag and 
the two men touched the head of the boy with their feet, thus 
accepting him as the husband of Sinerani, Then followed 
the pursiitpimi ceremony. The mantle covering the dead 
child was opened, her right hand unclenched, and Keinba 
placed the little bow and arrow in the hand, and the fingers 
of the dead child were closed over the bow so that they held 
it as they would have done in life. Then the bow was taken 
out of the hand, placed on the breast of the child, and the 
mantle was again folded over her. Teitnir, the half-brother 
of Kuriolv, who had now become the faiol of Keinba, came 
up and covered the head of the boy with his puckudi as a sign 
that he was a widower, and then Teitnir and Keinba put their 
foreheads together and cried. After crying together for a 
while, Teitnir touched Keinba’s head with his foot. Then 
Sintharap, the mother of Sinerani, gave grain and jaggery 
and limes to Keinba, who put them in the pocket of the 
mantle of the dead child. Sintharap and Keinba then cried 
together, and Sintharap touched Keinba’s head with her 
foot. 

After the cloth-giving ceremony, the body was taken to the 
burning place, and Keinba mixed honey and grain in a metal 
bowl ; when Keinba began to stir the grain and honey he 
put his right arm out from above his cloak as usual, but was 
speedily corrected and made to put out his hand from below 
the cloak in the manner proper for a widower. 

The wrists of the girl were burnt as in the urvatpimi cere~_ 
mony, the burning being done by Silkidz (53), the wife of ay 
younger brother of Perpakh, Keinba’s father, and, before he 
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marriage, like Sinerani, one of the Kuudrol. Silkidz also 
lighted the pyre, 

In spite of the results of his previous infringement of 
funeral law, Kuriolv made a further departure from orthodox 
custom in burning on the pyre imitation buffalo horns, which 
should only be burnt at the funerals of males. Then after 
being swung over the flames as usual, the body was placed 
on the pyre. 

Less than half an hour later, and long before the body could 
have been consumed, the marvainolkedr began, and passed 
off without any special incident. Another buffalo was caught 
and killed and laid by the side of a mantle containing hair 
which had been cut from the head of the dead child by 
Keinba. The mantle should also have contained a piece of 
skull, but the body had not been sufficiently consumed to 

~ procure this, and so the hair alone was held to be sufficient, 

Later a distribution of grain took place, and those who were 
to take no part in the asaramkedr on the following morning 
went to their homes. 

At another funeral of an unmarried girl, Olidzeimi (21), the 
ceremony of pursiitpimi was performed by the boy Pulgudr 
(38), who had been married in infancy to the girl. He was 
her matchuni, being the son of Teijer, the sister of Parkeidi, 
Olidzeimi’s father. On this occasion Pulgudr said to his 
father-in-law, Parkeidi, three times, “pursadikina ?”—* Shall 
I touch (with the) bow?” and Parkeidi replied each time, 
“ Pursad !” — Touch with the bow!” Then Pulgudr put the 
bow and arrow into the hand of the dead girl, and Parkeidi 
covered Pulgudr’s head with the cloak, and the boy put grain,” 
jaggery, and limes into the pocket of the cloak of Olidzeimi. 
At the funeral of Sinerani, Keinba did not say the proper 
formula, probably because he was too young. 


FUNERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


In the old days, when a large number of buffaloes were 
slaughtered at the funerals, and especially at the marvainolkedr,_ 
it was the rule that every manmokh, or sister’s son, should »~ 
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supply a buffalo, while in the case of a child it seemed that 
buffaloes were sometimes given by the mux, or mother's 
brother. 

Buffaloes were also given by the husbands of the daughters 
of a man, whether they were the manmokh of the man 
or not. They might be given by other relatives, but it seemed 
that the gift was especially a duty of the manmokh and faiol, 
The mokhthodvaiol of a woman should also contribute a 
buffalo for her second funeral. 

At the present time the limitation of the number of 
buffaloes which may be slaughtered has removed the 
necessity for these gifts, but it still remains the custom for 
one of the buffaloes to be supplied by the manmokh or some 
corresponding relative, or, at any rate, it seems to be usual for 
one buffalo to be supplied by relatives of a man on the male 
side, and the other by relatives on the female side ; thus, at 
the funeral of Sinerani (52) one buffalo was given by Kuriolv, 
the father of the dead child, and the other by Perner (68), 
the father of the child’s mother, and also the grandfather 
of her husband, 

Contributions in money may be made by any relative, and all 
those who have married into the family of the deceased, even 
if only boys, should contribute eight annas or a rupee towards 
the general expenses, this custom being called ¢inkanik panm 
tipimi, The mokhthodvaiol of a woman should contribute 
at least five rupees to the expenses of the second funeral. 

The ceremony of hachiitthti (see p. 358) also involves a 
payment from his sons-in-law to a man of the same clan as 
the dead man. The money. is not paid, however, till the 
woman who places the cloths on the body has attended 
twenty funerals and is, therefore, probably not paid at all 
in many cases, but it may be regarded as tribute from 
those who have married into a family at each death in the 
family. 

The contributions of buffaloes and money from a man to 
the relatives of his wife are called podri. 

Contributions of food are received from various relatives, 
who also contribute certain of the objects used for 
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adornment of the body. Each relative gives a waist- 
string called pennar, made of black and white thread, which 
is put round the body of the corpse. That given by a 
manmokh is exceptionally honoured in that it is tied round 
the body inside the mantle together with that given by the 
son of the deceased, those given by other relatives being put 
outside the mantle. 

Many of the necessaries for the funerals are provided by the 
Kotas. The part they take as the musicians has been already 
mentioned. In addition they provide for the first funeral the 
cloak (putkul’) in which the body is wrapped, and grain 
(patm or samai) to the amount of five to ten Awa. They give 
one or two rupees towards the expenses, and if they should 
have no grain their contribution of money is increased. 

At the marvainolkedr their contributions are more extensive. 
They provide the putkuli, together with a sum of eight annas 
for the decoration of the cloak by the Toda women, They 
give two to five rupees towards the general expenses and 
provide the bow and arrow, basket (¢e#), knife (Aafkate), and 
the sieve called Audshmurn, The Kotas receive at each 
funeral the bodies of the slaughtered buffaloes, and are also 
usually given food. The method by which these contributions 
from the Kotas to the Todas are regulated will be considered 
in Chapter XXVII. 


AMNODR 


Amnddr' is the other world of the Todas to which the dead 
go. It lies to the west and is lighted by the same sun as this 
world, Thesun goes there when it sinks to the west so that 
when it is dark on the Nilgiris it is light in Amnodr, and when 
it is dark in Amnédr it is light on the Nilgiris, When Kwoto 
tied down the sun it was dark in both worlds and the people of 
Amnédr complained (see p. 206) and joined with those of this 
world in the request that the sun should be restored to its 
proper place, Amnédr is considered to be below this world,.... 


? This may possibly be the world of Yama, the Todas rarely, if ever, using/t] 
the letter y. The word was often pronounced Amanddr. 
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and this was given as the reason why the dead used to be 
burnt face downwards. It will be remembered also that 
On was looking downwards when he saw his’ son Piiv in 
Amnédr (see p. 185). . 

Amnédr is presided over by the god On, who went there 
after the death of his son Piiv, and it is often called Onnddr 
after him, while this world, presided over by the goddess 
Teikirzi, is known as Inanddr or Eikirzinddr.t The people 
of Amnédr or Onnddr are known as the Amatol. Formerly — 
the Todas used to go freely to and fro between Amnddriand 
Eikirzinédr, but this was stopped owing to the behaviour of 
Kwoto, and since his time only the dead go to Amnédr and) — 
they do not return. 

The Amatol live in much the same way as the inhabitants 
of this world. They have their buffaloes and their dairies, 
and the daily life of the people appears to be much like that 
of the living Todas. As the people walk about, however, : 
they wear down their legs. They have to walk every day, 7 

‘ 
: 





and when a man has worn down his legs as far as the knees 
On sends him back to this world as another man. 

On will not allow any pigs or rats to enter Amndédr, as 
they would root up and spoil the country. ; 

Dead people travel to Amnédr by well-defined routes, 
which are different for Tartharol and Teivaliol, while the 
Taradrol have a separate Amnédr for their clan. 

The dead do not set out for Amnédr till after the second 
funeral, taking with them the things burnt at the asaramkedr. 
Both Tartharol and Teivaliol journey westwards towards the 
Kundahs and cross the Pakhwar or Avalanche river at the 
same spot, 

The paths for the two divisions then diverge. The 
Tartharol go by a place called Katchar, while the Teivaliol 
go by Kusheigfdr, situated by the bridle path now leading 
from Avalanche Bungalow to Avalanche Top. Whenever a 
Teivali man passes this spot for the first time he throws 
three stones called oviéntkérs. Similarly, a Tarthar man 
passing Katchar for the first time throws three stones. 






1 This is one of several instances in which the initial ¢ of a word is omiit ue. 


compound forms. . 
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the same way. At the top of the hill there is a spot at 
which every Toda salutes (Aaimukiti) in all directions. 

The two paths meet again at a stone called Nidzmatkars 
(hot knock stone). When the dead Todas reach this stone 
they knock on it, and in so doing lose all their love of this 
world, They proceed and reach the stone called Panipikars, 
on which also they knock, and by so doing lose all their 
diseases and become strong again, so that they are sound and 
vigorous when they reach Amnédr, 

After knocking on Panipikars, the dead pass a wood called 
Katiarnpiil, in which there is a tree called main, and as they 
go they make a cut on this tree with the fafkat? or knife 
burnt with them, and Todas who pass by Katiarnpiil on 
the day after a funeral have often seen the newly made cut 
on the main tree. For women there is another place in the 
wood called Patkadipem, and here the woman pounds with 
the wask burnt at her asaramkedr. 

On proceeding the dead Todas come to a ravine and river 
called Piivdrkin, near Sisapara, Across this river there is a 
thread bridge, and those who have been bad Todas during 
life fall into the river and are bitten by leeches (piv or pif). 
The people who cross the thread bridge successfully go 
straight to Amnédr, but those who fall are helped out of the 
river by the people of Padrmukhteir (crowd plain swamp), 
who belong to all tribes and live on the further bank of 
Piivarkin. The people of Padrmukhteir may keep the 
offending Todas in their country for some time. The greater 
their offences, the longer are they kept, but all, however bad, 
reach Amnédr sooner or later. 

The following are the people who fall into Piivdrkin :— 
(a) the Aarainol, selfish people; () the kashtvainol, jealous 
and grudging people; (c) the Aaspivainol, those who haye 
committed any offences against the dairy, whether pa/i or poh. 

The danger of falling into Piivarkin does not seem to have 
much influence on the people. It has been spoken of as the 
Toda Hell, but it is rather a mild variety of Purgatory, and 
only involves some discomfort and delay on the journey to. 
the next world. The people of Kavidi in the Wainad may + 
travel direct to Amnédr without going over Piivarkin at al 
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and they run no danger from this source, however bad they 
may have been. 

The people of Taradr are said to have a separate Amnédr 
near Kiilvari or Perithi, and they do not travel by 
Nidzmitkars or by Panipikars, nor do they cross Piivdrkin. 
They have no dangers by the way, and however wicked they 
may have been they go to their Amnddr in security, Men, 
women and buffaloes all follow the same path. 


ORIGIN OF FUNERAL CUSTOMS 


The various funeral customs are said to have been partly 
ordained by Teikii The following story is given as the 
account of their origin :— 

At first no Toda died, After a time a Piedr man died 
at the village of Erparskédr. He died in his hut and the 
Todas took his body to the funeral place, but on the way 
they laid it by a heap of stones between Erparskodr and 
Umgas. The stones are still to be seen, and are called 
Méditikars.! While the body lay by these stones, some of 
the people were weeping bitterly ; others were dancing and 
singing, and others were going to drive buffaloes, Teikirzi, 
who saw the people weeping, took pity and came to bring the 
dead man back to life. When she came to the place she 
found that though some of the people were crying, others 
seemed quite happy. She liked what she saw, and decided 
not to raise the dead man, so she went away and ordained 
that in the future some should cry at funerals and others 
should be happy, and her laws as to the conduct of the 
funeral ceremonies have been followed ever since. 

Then the people took up the dead body and went on to 
Kartvors, near Umgas, where they performed the funeral 
ceremonies. 





In the various complicated ceremonies described in this 
chapter there are certain features which may be briefly 
discussed. Le 

} Maditi is the name applied to all the women of other tribes. It is pethdpe 
suggestive that this name should be used fora stone connected with the goddess” 
Teikirzi. 





1 
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There is no doubt that the buffaloes killed at the funeral - 
are supposed to go to Amnédr with the dead person, Sacred 
buffaloes are only killed at the funerals of men, for they 
would be useless to women, who, in the next world as in this, 
have nothing to do with dairies at which the sacred buffaloes 
must be tended. There is no evidence that the slaughter of 
buffaloes is in any way a propitiatory sacrifice, and there 
seems to be a very marked absence of anything resembling 
prayer or other forms of appeal to higher powers in the 
funeral ceremonies. 

Dairymen take part in the funeral ceremonies, but chiefly 
in connexion with the sacred buffaloes. The highest kind 
of dairyman, the fa/ol, has no duties whatever, and loses his 
office if he takes part merely as a visitor. At Tarthar funerals 
the wursol has important duties, chiefly connected with the 
sacred buffaloes and with the man?, which is hung round their 
necks. He also takes the chief part in the 4od¢i#i and accom- 
panying ceremonies of the second funeral, probably because 
the sacred ¢udr bark is used, In one rite there is no obvious 
reason why the wursol should play a part—viz., in that of 
throwing earth. As this ceremony, however, is of especial 
importance, it suggests that formerly dairymen may have 
had more to do with funeral ceremonies than is the case 
at present. 

Among the Teivaliol, the pa/ikartmokh has less important 
functions. He probably kills the sacred buffaloes, though on 
this point I am not certain, Only one Teivali clan possesses 
a mani which is used at a funeral, and it is noteworthy that, 
though the bell is removed from its hiding place (see p. 354) 
by the palikartmokh, it is taken to the funeral and hung 
on the neck of the buffalo by a Tarthar man belonging to 
the Nédrs clan. 

The facts that the qwursol takes part in the funerals of 
men ; that sacred buffaloes are killed ; that dairies are used 
in these funerals, and that the funeral hut of a man is always 


1 Several of those who have witnessed Toda funerals have noticed that barren 
buffaloes are killed on these occasions, and I believe that it is a recognised 
custom to use such animals. Pidrvan’s funeral lament begins with a referencesto 
barren buffaloes, and the clause, “in the midst of barren buffaloes you went”. | 


evidently refers to Pidrvan’s skill in catching buffaloes at the funeral ceremoniess ~~ 
DD 
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called Za/ or dairy, even when built for the occasion, all bring 
the funeral ceremonies of men into connexion with the reli- 
gious dairy ceremonial of the Todas. On the other hand, 
even in those cases in which a dairy is used as a funeral hut, 
the dairyman of that dairy has nothing to do with the funeral 
ceremonies ; thus, at Nddrs the dairy in which the body of a 
dead man is laid is the ¢arva/i, but the tarvalikartmokh has no 
duties in connexion with the funeral, and does his dairy work 
as usual, while it is the dairyman of the conical poh, the 
wursol, who takes an active part in the funeral rites. 

The earth-throwing ceremony is of especial interest, because 
it would seem to be a relic of burial. Earth is thrown 
three times on the corpse before it is burnt. In connexion 
with the idea that the ceremony is a relic of a previous stage, z 
in which the Todas buried their dead, it may be mentioned 
that a ceremony with some points of similarity is performed 
at the funerals of the Hill Arrians of the Western Ghats,! who 
bury their dead. A man of the same clan as the deceased 
takes a new cloth and tears from it a narrow strip which he 
fastens upon himself. He then goes backwards to the place 
fixed for the grave and digs with a hoe, removing three hoes 
full of earth. In this ceremony he is said to be calling on the 
earth to give up six feet for the dead. There is a suggestive 
resemblance between the ceremonies performed by these two 
hill tribes of South-west India, which lends some support to 
the view that the earth-throwing ceremony of the Todas is a 
relic of inhumation. 

It perhaps may be regarded as a fact inconsistent with 
this view that the earth-throwing ceremony is performed at 
both funerals, and again the throwing of earth into a buffalo 
pen is so essential a feature that it is possible the whole 
ceremony may have some other meaning. 

It is tempting to extend the conjecture by supposing that 
the dead were at one time buried in the /w or buffalo pen, 
but there is, as far as I know, no evidence that this was ever 
done by the Todas or by any other Indian tribe. Unless, 
indeed, the azavam is the representative of a tu, in which casé~ 
the burial of the ashes at the entrance of the asaram may be | 

* See Faweett, Journ, Anthrop. Soc. Bombay, 1890, vol. ii, pe 146. 
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a survival of a time when the body was buried at the entrance 
of a pen. 

The custom of burning the hut at a woman’s funeral is 
probably a survival of the common custom of burning the 
house of a dead person, but it is possible that in the case 
of the Todas this may have been associated with the belief 
that the hut would be useful in the next world. The funeral 
hut of a man is not burnt, and this is almost certainly 
because it is, or represents, a dairy. The motive for the 
burning of the house of a dead person is probably to 
remove a place which the ghost may haunt, and the sanctity 
of the dairy was probably such as to render this precaution 
unnecessary after the death of a man, 

The Toda custom of cremating their dead is accompanied 
by a belief that the dead go to a distant spirit-world. It 
seems quite certain that the Todas believe that the dead 
do not set out on their journey to the next world till after 
the second funeral ceremonies, but I am not at all clear what 
is supposed to become of the spirits of the dead in the interval 
between the two ceremonies. The spirit of a Melgars man 
during the interval is said to be a Aasun or malignant spirit, 
but I was unable to obtain a full account of the Toda belief 
about the 4asunz, nor was I able to find out whether there 
is any belief in the malignity of the spirits of the dead of 
other clans. That such spirits are impure is, I think, shown 
conclusively by the impurity of the relics of the dead and 
of all those who have been in contact with them. The 
intense objection to the sacred ## buffaloes or their guardians 
coming into relation, however indirectly, with the relics is 
evidence of the belief in the impurity, if not in the malignity, 
of the spirits of the dead between the two funeral ceremonies. 

There is one rite which seems to point to the influence 
of the spirits of the dead on the living, and this is the 
obscure ceremony of ‘ersamptpimi, which is performed on 
the day after the marvainolkedr of a Tarthar man (see 
Pp. 333). The ceremony consists in cutting a lock of hair 
from a young child. One obvious explanation would be) 


1 In Teitnir’s lament for Pidrvan (see p. 387) he speaks of a Kars Aasut, 
which suggests that each clan has its own Aasw. ; 
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furnished if we supposed that the spirits of the dead are 
malignant and that the ceremony was postponed till after 
the spirit had set out on his journey to Amnédr, but there — 
are two objections to this explanation. If the Todas had — 
had this in their minds, they would have said that the 
ceremony might not be performed while there was hedr 
among the Tartharol, ze, while the funeral ceremonies of 
a Tarthar man were still incomplete. For the /ersamptpimi — 
ceremony, however, it seems that a child has to wait till 
after a marvainolkedr even if there has been no recent death 
among the Tartharol. Further, if the proposed explanation 
had been correct, there is no reason why the karvno/, or day 
immediately after the funeral, should have been appointed 
for the ceremony, The fact that this day is prescribed 
points rather to some beneficial influence which it is hoped 
may emanate from the dead, 4 


CHAPTER XVII 
SACRED DAYS AND NUMBERS 


WE have seen that nearly every Toda ceremony has its 
appointed day or days, and that the choice of these is often 
dependent on another Toda institution, the sacred day, either 
of the village or of the dairy. Every clan has certain days of 
the week on which people are restricted from following many 
of their ordinary occupations, although they are not the 
occasions of any special ceremonies. These sacred days are 
the madnol or village day, and the falinol or dairy day. 
Another occasion to which the same kinds of restriction 
apply is the arpatsnol, the day of the week corresponding 
to that on which the father of a man has died. 


THE MADNOL AND PALINOL 


The madnol is literally the village day. Each village has 
its madno/, and in some cases it would seem that different 
villages of a clan might have different madno/, but in general 
the sadnol is the same for the whole clan. 

Certain things may not be done on the madnol:— 

(i) ponkisthogadi, a feast may not be given (lit. feast may 
not divide, z.e., food must not be shared out). 

(ii) Aédrvttogadi, funeral ceremonies may not be per- 
formed. 

(iii) Awadrtigadi, nothing may be given (from the village). 
Since buying implies the departure of money from the village, 
a secondary consequence is that nothing may be bought on 
the madnol, but if anything is given to an inhabitant of the, 
village, he may bring it into the village on this day, ' 
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(iv) Women may not leave the village, nor may women 
from other places come to the village. 

(v) The people may not bathe nor cut their nails on the 
madnol, and the men may not shave. Clothes may not be 
washed, nor may the usual cleansing of the house with 
buffalo-dung be done. The ordinary meals may be pre- 
pared, but the people must not cook rice with milk. 

(vi) The stone called zukitthkars may not be touched. 

(vii) The dairyman may not leave the village, and the 
ordination ceremonies of a dairyman may not take place on 
this day. 

(viii) The people may not migrate from one village to 
another, nor may the buffaloes be taken from one place 
to another, 

Among the Teivaliol the maduol is the only sacred day of 
the week, but among the Tartharol there is also a dairy day 
or falinol, and if there is more than one dairy there may be 
one such holy day for each kind of dairy, each named after 
the dairy, the wursudinol, the kudrpalinol, or the tarvalinol. 
Similarly, Taradr has a Augvalinol and Kanddrs a pohnol. 

On these days milk and ghi may not be given out from the 
dairy, nor may they be sold. Butter and buttermilk may be 
distributed, but only to the people of the village. Buffaloes 
may not be driven on these days. Women may not leave 
the village, though women of other villages are allowed to 
come, Cleansing with buffalo-dung must not be done. There 
was some difference of opinion as to whether money might 
leave the village on these days, Some said not, but it seemed 
clear that at Kars money might be taken from the village on 
the fadinol. The rules were said to be the same for the holy 
days of all kinds of dairy. 

There are various recognised methods of evading the rules 
for the holy days, and of avoiding the inconvenience which 
the regulations might entail on a village. 

Money may be taken out of the village on the day before 
the madnol and buried or left in some spot where it can be 
found on the following day, so that if there is an urgent~ 
reason why a purchase should be completed on the holy day! 
this can be done, i4 
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Similarly, women who wish to leave the village on a holy 
day do so before daybreak. They wait outside the village 
till the sun is up, then return to the village, have their meals 
and do any necessary work, and may then leave. Having 
left the village before daybreak, a woman is apparently 
regarded as ceremonially absent during her return to the 
village, and by making this false start she is held to be 
keeping the law. 

If there is an urgent reason why a woman from another 
village should come on a madnol, she must arrive after 
sunset. 

If any of these rules are broken, the culprit may have to 
perform the ceremony of érndrtiti or one of the other allied 
rites. It seemed quite clear, however, that this only happened 
if some misfortune should befall the offender, his family, 
or his buffaloes. It would seem that a man might habitually 
and notoriously desecrate the madnol, but no steps would be 
taken by himself or the community so long as things went 
well with the man. If he should become ill or if his buffaloes 
should suffer in any way, he would consult the diviners and 
they would then certainly find that his misfortunes were due 
to his infringement of the laws connected with the sacred 
days. 

As a matter of fact} it does not happen, so far as I could 
find, that anyone habitually infringes the laws, and breaking 
the madnol or palinol rarely forms an occasion for the irndrtiti 
ceremony, 


THE ARPATZNOL. 


Another sacred day is the arpatsnol or arpasnol. This is 
the day of the week on which the father of a man has died. 
The father of Kutadri and Kédrner died on a Friday, and 
every Friday is the arpatsnol of these men. I could not learn 
definitely what are the restrictions for this day, but they 
seem to be of the same kind as those for the madnol, 
though I am doubtful whether they are very strictly kept. 
Kutadri and Kédrner once drove their buffaloes from Kars to. 
Isharadr on a Friday; the buffaloes were sick, and they 





moved them without thinking that it was their arpatenol,~ " 
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Soon after Kodrner fell ill and one of the buffaloes died, and 
the zeuol found that the desecration of the arpatznol was one of 
the causes, though they had also bought things on a Monday, 
the madnol of Kars. 

There is much variety in the days appointed as the madnol 
or palinol of different villages and clans. My records are 
very incomplete, but they show the most frequent days to be 
Wednesday and Friday, which are sacred in six clans. 
Sunday is sacred in five clans, Monday and Tuesday in three, 
and Thursday in two, while in no clan, so far as my records 
go, is Saturday a holy day. 

It will have been noticed that funeral ceremonies may 
not be held on a maduo/, and it seems to be exceptional that 
funeral ceremonies should take place on one of the dairy days. 
There is very little doubt that it is the prohibition of funerals 
on village and dairy days which chiefly determines the choice 
of funeral days. Thus, at Nidrsi, Wednesday is the madnol, 
Monday is the wursudinol, Friday is the ¢arvalinol, while the 
funeral of a male is held on Saturday or Sunday and that 
of a female on Tuesday or Thursday, Similarly, the village 
and dairy days of Melgars are Monday and Friday, while 
the funeral days for males are Sunday and Tuesday, for 
females Thursday and Saturday. At Kwédrdoni, the village 
and dairy days are Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday, the 
funeral days Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

In a few cases, it would seem that funerals may be held 
on dairy days ; thus, at Kars Monday is the maduo/, Tuesday 
the wursulinol, and Thursday the kudrpalinol, while the 
funeral days for males are Sundays and Tuesdays, for females 
Thursdays and Saturdays. If a mani is used, however, a 
male funeral must be held on Sunday, and I suspect that the 
holding of a male funeral on Tuesday is an innovation, and 
probably the same holds good for the choice of Thursday as 
a funeral day for females. 

The funeral rites are not the only ceremonies which have 
their appointed days. Nearly every ceremonial occasion 
among the Todas has its prescribed day, and of these cere: 
monial days Sunday seems to occupy an especially favoured 
position... As many ceremonies are appointed for this day.as 
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for nearly all the other days of the week put together. It is 
also the most frequent day for the funerals of males, and it 
seemed to me that whenever it was possible this day was 
chosen, 

Several clans, however, have Sunday as the madnol, and if 
the laws of this day are observed ceremonies of which feasts 
form a part could not be performed on this day in these clans ; 
thus, though I have no definite information on the point, I 
have no doubt that the ¢rpa/vusth? ceremony could not be 
performed. 

It so happens that the clans which have Sunday as their 
madnol or palinol are Pan, Kanddrs, Pam, Kwodrdoni, and 
Pedrkars, all clans seated in outlying parts of the hills about 
which my information is less complete than in other cases. 
None of the larger and more important central clans about 
whose customs I obtained the fullest information had either 
madnol or patinol on a Sunday, and I have very little doubt 
that in those clans which have Sunday as a madnol, ceremonies, . 
at any rate of a festive nature, would not be performed on 
this day. There is little doubt that the great prominence of 
Sunday as a feast day would have come out less strongly if 
my information about the outlying clans had been more 
complete. 

I must leave this point uncertain, but I have little doubt 
that with fuller information about the customs of different 
clans we should find that the choice of days for ceremonies is 
chiefly, if not entirely, determined by the necessity of holding 
these on some day other than the madnol or palinol. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt that Sunday is 
one of the days appointed for a festival or ceremony very fre- 
quently, and this is especially the case at the ¢#, the procedure 
of which is to a large extent uninfluenced by considerations 
concerned with the madnol and palinol, Even here, however, 
these days are not altogether without influence, for certain 
ceremonial days at the ¢# are feast days for the clan to which 
the ¢ belongs, and this would make it necessary that the 
ceremonies should not be held on the madnol of the clan., 
Certain days were said to be feast-days throughout the whole ~ 


Toda community, but I have no knowledge as to how these 
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days would be kept by those clans on whose madnol they 
might fall. 

Several previous writers, when recording the choice of 
certain days for the funeral ceremonies, have ascribed to the 
Todas a belief in lucky and unlucky days, in days of good 
or evil omen. One man, when telling me that Sunday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday were days on which the irpalvusthé 
ceremony might be performed at the /arvali, referred to them 
as lucky days. 

I think it is extremely doubtful whether the Toda in general 
has any such belief, and if he has, it is probable that the 
idea is a recent importation borrowed from the Hindus, among 
whom the belief in lucky or unlucky days is of course 
very prevalent. The distinction among the Todas is rather 
into feast and fast days, using the latter term in a wide 
sense. 

It is possible that the institutions of madnol and palinol 
have grown out of the belief in unlucky days ; that certain 
things were not done on these days because they were unlucky 
days, and that so there came into existence a code of rules 
prescribing what might and what might not be done. 

The chief difficulty in the way of this view is the fact that 
the different clans of the Todas have different sacred days. 
One would expect lucky and unlucky days to be the same for 
the whole community. The sacred days place very definite 
restrictions on the intercourse between different clans, and this 
inconvenience must be increased by the fact that the different 
clans have different madno/, and there is no obvious reason 
why this difference in the choice of sacred days should have 
come about. 

The distinction between madnol and palinol is, again, one 
which can hardly have grown out of the belief in unlucky 
days, though perhaps, given a village day, it is not an 
unnatural step for the Todas to have decided that they would 
have a dairy day also. 

Whatever the origin of the laws regulating Toda custom in 
this respect, I think there is little doubt that when at the 
present time a given act is done or not done on a given aay 
the action is not based on a belief in lucky or unlucky: arr 
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but, as nearly always among the Todas, on custom prescribing 
that the act shall or shall not be done on that day. 

There are, however, other restrictions or relaxations con- 
nected with certain days of the week which have probably 
arisen out of a belief in lucky and unlucky days. 

There is a regulation (now almost a dead letter) that the 
Todas must not cross the Paikara and Avalanche rivers on 
Tuesdays, Fridays, or Saturdays. Sundays and Wednesdays, 
on the other hand, are the days on which the wursol is 
allowed to sleep in the hut with ordinary people, and 
Mondays and Thursdays are the days on which the palol 
is visited by Todas other than the mdro/, Such facts sug- 
gest that the three days on which the rivers should not be 
crossed are unlucky days, but, on the other hand, the days 
which I was once told were lucky days included Saturday. 
The evidence at our command is conflicting, and does no more 
than suggest that-the restrictions or relaxations common to 
the whole community may be connected with the belief in 
lucky and unlucky days. 

Attention may here be called to the fact that the Todas 
evidently regard the first half of the month as most 
auspicious for their ceremonies, and it would seem that in 
most cases the first appropriate day of the week after the new 
moon is the proper day for nearly every Toda ceremonial. I 
met with no case in which any ceremony was appointed for 
the period of the full moon or for the second half of the 
moon's period. At the present, it seems that such ceremonies 
as those connected with the migrations of the buffaloes may 
take place in the second half of the month, but I have no 
doubt that this is only a result of modern laxity. 

The definite values assigned to different days of the week 
is a very special feature of Toda custom, and in the madnol 
we have an institution very closely resembling that of the 
Sabbath. In a busier community than that of the Todas, the 
existence of different madnol for different clans of the com- 
munity would soon become a serious obstacle to carrying on 
the business of life, and such a community would probably 
agree that all clans should have the same holy day. At 
present the madnof is undoubtedly more sacred than the other ' 
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sacred days, and if the latter were thgn to be neglected, we 
should have a community in which various activities were pro- 
hibited on one day of the week, and the institution so arising 
would differ very little from the Hebrew Sabbath. It is pos- 
sible that the Todas show in an early stage the institution of a 
Sabbath in which the whole community has not yet settled on 
a single and joint holy day. 


SACRED NUMBERS 


Certain numbers recur with great frequency in the dairy 
ceremonial, and may be regarded as having a special sanctity 
on this account. There seems to be a general preference for 
uneven numbers, and this preference comes out very strongly 
in the “esherst ceremony, in which an uneven number of men 
must take part on any one occasion. The number of men 
performing this ceremony together must be three, five, seven, 
nine, &c, 

In the dairy ritual the numbers which occur chiefly are 
three, seven and nine, but other numbers have also been 
singled out in other branches of Toda lore. The numbers 
which occur in ceremonial may now be considered in detail. 

Three —A large proportion of the ritual acts of the dairy 
are performed three times, usually with the accompaniment 
of the sacred syllable Of uttered thrice, once with each 
performance of the act. This three-fold performance is 
especially marked in the ceremony of putting milk or curds 
on the sacred bells and in the ceremonial drinking of butter- 
milk. In the ordination ceremonies, the number occurs 
less frequently. The purificatory drinking is always done 
seven times or some multiple of seven, but after drinking, 
the candidate rubs himself three times with the shoots or 
bark, and, at the ordination of a palol, the candidate drinks 
three times seven on several occasions. Other acts during 
the ordination of the palo/ are also performed thrice, and the 
same number occurs in the ordination of the Aa/émokh. 


Acts are performed thrice with special frequency in the» G 
ceremonial of the ##, and, at the ordinary dairy, this number — | 


is especially connected with the ‘feeding’ of the sacred | 
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bell, and there is no doubt that it is a number regarded as 
especially sacred. Whenever the sacred syllable Oa is used, 
it is nearly always uttered thrice, and there seems to be a 
special association between the number three and this word. 

In the erkumptthpimi ceremony three branches of tudr 
leaves are used, and they and the log with which the calf is 
killed are passed round the body of the animal thrice. Later 
in the ceremony three pieces of wood are thrown over the fire, 

In the ceremonies connected with childbirth, the woman 
drinks thrice on various occasions, in the pursiitpimi cere- 
mony the name of the bow is asked and the answer given 
three times, and in the ceremony of name-giving three grains 
of barley are put into the mouth of the child and three into 
his hair, 

At the funeral ceremonies, earth is thrown three times on 
the corpse and three times into the pen, the body is swung 
on the fire three times, and at the final scene of the asaramkedr 
the man who rings the bell goes round the burial place of 
the ashes thrice. Three oviénikdrs are thrown by the man 
who crosses the pathway of the dead. The number three is 
not limited to the dairy ritual, but is of frequent occurrence 
in the whole of Toda ceremonial. 

The number three also appears in connexion with magical 
or semi-magical practices, The various methods of treatment 
used by the utkdren are carried out three times and never 
more frequently than this, and the sufferer who drinks hot 
water to allay the effects of fright also does this thrice. A 
remedy is probably held to be more potent if repeated the 
same number of times as in the case of so many sacred acts. 

Five—This number does not occur in the dairy ceremonial 
except in certain ceremonies at the Noddrs ¢ which are 
repeated five times because there are five groups of buffaloes 
belonging to this dairy, The number in this case has, 
however, no ceremonial significance, and is merely a con- 
sequence of the fact that one pa/o/ at this ¢i has three groups 
and the other two groups of buffaloes. The only other 
occurrence of the number is at the Kars ¢é, where the ancient 
lamp probably had five cavities, but even this is doubtful., <9.) 

The number five comes in one place into Toda magic. 1 
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sorcerer, who wishes to injure one who has not granted his 
request, hides five stones tied together with hair in the thatch 
of his enemy’s hut. 

Six,—This number does not occur in the dairy ceremonial, 
but it seems to be regarded as an auspicious number in some 
ways. In Teitnir’s lament for his wife, reference is made to 
the hope that they might have had six children and six 
buffaloes, and in the prayer on the occasion of the ear- 
piercing ceremony, one clause runs “ may he have six sons.” 

Six sticks are used to make the artificial dairy of the hand- 
burning ceremony, but this is an obvious result of the fact 
that the dairy has to have two rooms. 

Seven—This number is especially prominent in the ordina- 
tion ceremonies. The purificatory drinking out of leaf-cups 
is always done seven times or some multiple of seven, the 


palikartmokh drinking seven times only, the wursol seven. 


times seven, and the fa/ol three times seven, seven times 
seven and nine times seven at different periods of his pro- 
longed ordination ceremonies. At the dairies of Taradr and 
Kanddrs, the number occurs in a different form, seven dif- 
ferent kinds of leaf being used in the purificatory ceremonies, 

The number occurs again in connexion with the lamp. At 
the Nddrs #7 and at the Pan 4, and possibly at other dairies, 
there used to be lamps, each of which had seven cavities and 
seven wicks. Some of these lamps have been lost, but two 
remain at the dairies mentioned. I have already referred to 
the fact that some of the ancient lamps were said to have had 
five wicks, but it seems clear that in the only two examples 
which survive there are seven wicks, and it is possible that 
this was the number in all. 

Another occurrence of the number seven is in the old 
dairies of the Nodrs clan which had seven rooms. The 
funeral dairies, which are undoubtedly very ancient institu- 
tions, have three rooms, and the Noddrs dairies, also undoubt- 
edly ancient, had seven, but I heard of no case in which 
a dairy had four, five, or six rooms. 

Outside the dairy ceremonial, the only occurrence of this 
number is in the lament of Teitnir for his wife, in which 


he speaks of their visiting seven courts and seven ships. =~ 
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It is perhaps significant that the number seven should be a 
sacred number to a people who have so highly developed the 
cult of different days of the week. It is possible that the 
purificatory drinkings of the ordination ceremonies were at 
one time performed seven times with the idea that the candi- 
date was sanctifying himself for each day of the week, but at 
the present time it is clear that the act is performed seven 
times because this number is prescribed by custom. It 
would be interesting to ascertain whether the sanctity of the 
number seven occurs predominantly in the religious cults of 
peoples who have a seven-day week. 

Nine.—This number only occurs in the dairy ceremonial 
during the ordination of the fa/o/ when the seven-fold puri- 
fication with tudr is performed nine times. 

Twelve.—I only met with this number once, in the prayer 
at the pilindrtiti ceremony, when the expression “12 years” 
is used as if it were equivalent to “ for ever,” 

Sixteen and Eighteen—The chief interest of these numbers 
is that they are used in connexion with the gods, There are 
Said to be 1600, 1800 gods, and these numbers are mentioned 
in the prayer of the Kanddrs dairy and in the legends. The 
numbers are probably used in the way in which we should 
use the word ‘infinite,’ but there must be some reason why 
they should have been chosen. 

The number 18 occurs in another connexion in the rule 
that the fa/ol should perform a certain ceremony after 
eighteen years of continuous office. 

I have one possible clue to the choice of the number 
eighteen. The Todas say that a species of Strobilanth growing 
on the Nilgiris as a shrub only flowers once in eighteen years, 
They call this shrub ivat, and it was in flower during the 
year of my visit. Albert, my interpreter, had only seen it in 
flower once or twice, but had not paid special attention to the 
duration of the flowering period. The number of times that 
several Todas had seen the flowers agreed approximately with 
their probable ages. Thus, Kutadri saw the flowers in 1902 
for the third time, having seen them for the first time when he 
was twelve years old. This would make his age forty-eight, ~ 
which seemed from other sources of information to be 
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approximately correct. The Todas use the flower as a record 
of age, and some Todas are reputed to have seen the flowers 
seven times, which, taking five years as the age when they 
were first seen, would make them over 110 years. 

There is another Strobilanth called #7partkat which is said 
to flower every twelve years, and another every six. I do 
not know of any confirmation of the flowering periods of 
these plants except the last, which probably refers to S¢rodil- 
anthes sexennis, 

Whether the Toda belief in the eighteen-year period of the 
plant they call pivkat is correct or not, it seems probable 
that it may have furnished the suggestion for the special 
position taken by the number eighteen in Toda lore. 








CHAPTER XVIII 
SACRED PLACES AND OBJECTS 


THE Todas show undoubted signs of reverence to various 
material objects. Many of the objects so reverenced have 
been mentioned incidentally in the account of the dairy ritual 
and in other places, and in this chapter I propose to consider 
how far these objects are regarded as sacred, and to give an 
account of some sacred objects not hitherto noticed. 

Of the various objects of reverence the following are the 
most important: hills and rivers ; villages, dairies, their thres- 
holds and contents ; bells ; the buffalo and its milk ; trees and 
plants ; the sun, fire and light; and stones. 


HILLS AND OTHER PLACES. 


Any place connected with the gods is reverenced by the 
the Todas, and this is especially the case with the hills where 
they dwell. Only some hills, however, are shown reverence 
by means of the 4azmukhti salutation. One of these is the 
hill of Nodtirzi (Snowdon), and every Toda visiting this hill 
salutes with hand to forehead in all directions. Another 
place where a similar salutation is performed is a spot at 
Avalanche Top. When I visited this place with Kutadri 
he saluted in all directions with both hands to his face, and 
told me that a man who once omitted to do this was 
killed soon after by a tiger. In this case I could not 
learn that Kutadri was saluting any particular hill or other 
spot. He seemed to be saluting the region of the Buindehs 
on which he was about to enter. 
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There are doubtless other places where the same sign of 
reverence is used. 

The sanctity of the hills will be further considered in the 
next chapter, when discussing in what sense at the present 
time the gods are believed to dwell on their summits, 


RIVERS 


There are two sacred rivers, the Teipakh (Paikara) and the 
Pakhwar (Avalanche), both identified with or inhabited by 
gods, They are the two largest streams on the Nilgiris, and 
there are numerous indications of their sanctity. Every Toda 
crossing either of these streams must put his right arm out- 
side his cloak (Aevenarut) while he is doing so. The only 
exception to this rule is in the case of a widower who is wear- 
ing his cloak over his head, and he shows his respect by 
putting out his right hand below the cloak. On cold days 
the Todas wrap their cloaks closely around them, and I have 
often seen them put out their right arms just before they 
stepped on the bridge near the Paikara bungalow, and put 
them in again with obvious relief the moment they had 
reached the other side. 

At one time these rivers might only be crossed on certain 
days of the week. The Toda believed that if they crossed on 
a Tuesday, Friday, or Saturday, consequences might ensue 
which could only be set right by the zrndrtit? ceremony. 
This prohibition is no longer in force, but its influence is 
still shown in another way. 

When two matchuni cross either of these rivers in com- 
pany they usually perform a ceremony to be described on 
Pp. 501, but this ceremony is omitted on the three days 
above mentioned, probably because the people should not 
properly be there at all. 

The falol may not cross either of the rivers except at 
certain spots which are not the places used by ordinary 
people. In the old days there were certain fords, and the 
alol had his own ford. At the present time, when the Todas. 
habitually cross the Paikara by means of a bridge, the) 
restriction is put in the form that “the pa/ol may not” cross 
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the river by the bridge.” The faltmokh also may not cross 
the river by the bridge except when he is degraded to the 
rank of perkursol. 

There is a small stream near Nodrs which may not be 
crossed at a given spot, this being the place where Teikirzi 
is reputed to have shared out the buffaloes among the Todas, 

The only other restriction on crossing water was of a 
different kind. One who had been bitten by a snake might 
not cross a stream, and this applied to any stream and not 
only to the two sacred rivers of Teipakh and Pakhwar. 


VILLAGES 


It is difficult to distinguish how far the sanctity of a village 
is due to its dairy, No village without a dairy is regarded as 
sacred, but there is no doubt that the village itself may have 
some sanctity, and it is probable that the chief village of a 
clan which no longer had a dairy might nevertheless continue 
to be treated with some degree of reverence. 

Reverence is shown to every village which is called an 
etudmad, but this word is used in two senses. The chief 
village of the clan from which the people of the clan take 
their name is the e/wdmad of the clan or madol, but the same 
name is also given to/any village to which any special idea of 
sanctity attaches, and this is especially marked if its dairy 
should possess a meni, The sign of reverence paid to an 
eludmad is the salutation called haimukhti or kaburlti. 
Whenever a man comes within sight of one of these villages 
he purifies his mouth by chewing some grass, and then salutes 
the village by placing his hand in front of his face in the 
way shown in Fig. 10, The salutation is performed with the 
right hand outside the cloak (evenarut), and if a man is 
wearing a turban he will take it off, as is shown in the figure. 

When a man salutes in this way he may be two or three 
miles from the village, the salutation being made, according 
to some accounts, directly the man sees the village, and 
according to others, not until he sees the dairy. When 
my guide Kéodrner was saluting the sacred village of Kiudr, 


I could see neither the hut nor the dairy of this village, 
EE2 
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though I could see the grove in which I knew them to be. 
When going from Ootacamund to Paikara by the bridle path 
the village of Taradr is saluted at a spot about two miles from 
the village in a straight line. 

When a man leaves an efudmad he turns towards the 
village when it is about to pass out of view, chews some 
grass, and salutes in the same way as on first viewing it. On ‘ 
all the chief routes over the hills the Todas know the exact 
spots at which different villages become visible, and I have 
noticed that the salutation to a given village has been made 
by different Todas and on different occasions from exactly 
the same spot. 

In a few cases there was some doubt as to whether a given 
village should receive the Aaémukhti salutation or not. It 
seemed that there were certain efvdmad more sacred than the 
rest, and they would be saluted by every Toda, irrespective of 
the division or clan to which he belonged, while in other cases 
the salutation was only obligatory on the members of the clan 
to which the village belonged, though these villages were often 
saluted by others who were scrupulous in following the 
observances of their people. The villages which must be 
saluted by every one are the seventeen chief villages of the 
clans (excluding Kidmad and Karsh), and two others, Kiudr 
and Miuni, the former because it is a satimad (see p. 421) and 
the latter because formerly the Toda gods used to hold their 
naim or council there. I made a list of the villages of 
each clan to which the salutation is paid by the members of 
the clan, and found that they were villages with dairies of 
sanctity, and in every case, so far as I could tell, villages of 
great antiquity. Many of the villages so honoured are 
mentioned in legend, and I believe this salutation to be a 
useful indication that a village is ancient. I shall have to 
discuss later whether Kavidi, near Gudalur, in the Wainad, is 
an ancient village or one of modern growth, and I attach impor- 
tance to the fact that it does not receive the kaimukhti 
salutation even from the members of the clan to which it 
belongs. ime 

Certain villages are called Aalolmad, or “ old man villages)” 
where only buffaloes and men may live. They are usually; 


Ani Nasi 
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villages where there is plenty of grass for the buffaloes, and 
are in general visited for short periods. The only explanation 
which could be given was that owing to the short time they 
are occupied it is not worth while to transfer the whole family 
to the place. It seemed, however, certain that women were 
definitely forbidden to live at these villages—a village where a 
woman may live being distinguished as éshnidvaimad—and 
this suggests that the institution is based on something more 
than mere convenience, and that the villages have some kind 
of sanctity which makes it undesirable that women should 
live in them. 

The following are the only existing villages of this kind :— 
Taradrkirsi, the male funeral village of Kars ; Kudrmas and 
Telgudr, belonging to Taradr ; Perg, belonging to the Panol; 
and Pirsush, belonging to Kuudr. 

Three of these, Taradrkirsi, Kudrmas, and Pirsush, receive 
the Aaimukhti salutation, and are certainly ancient and 
sacred villages, while there was some doubt as to whether 
Telgudr should not also be saluted. The only salo/mad 1 
visited was Taradrkirsi, where there is now only a dairy, so 
that there is a clear reason why women cannot live there, but 
this did not appear to be the reason at other places, 

Again, I could not ascertain why they should be called 
“old man villages,” and their existence must, I am afraid, 
remain a mystery, though I think we may be confident that 
there is, or has been in the past, some ceremonial reason to 
explain their existence. 

Two Todas villages are known as satimad, If a dispute 
arises between two men they are taken to the front of the 
dairy of the satimad, and are made to state what has 
happened, and anything a man says under these conditions 
will be believed, It is thought that if a man does not speak 
the truth, he will fall sick and his buffaloes will die. 

According to some accounts there is only one true satimad, 
the village of Kiudr, which we have already seen has several 
signs of especial sanctity, such as the mention of its house in _ 
the prayer, the severe restrictions on its women during 
pregnancy, and the homage rendered to it by Todas ‘of 
every clan. 
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According to other accounts the village of Kanddrs? is 
‘also a satimad, and Todas of all clans may be brought there 
to make statements, It seems most probable that both places 
are satimad, but that the custom of using Kanddrs as a 
touchstone of truth is now no longer followed, Kiudr only 
being used for this purpose. It will be remembered that 
both Kiudr and Kanddrs have features of dairy ritual 
peculiar to themselves, and that in some respects there 
is a close resemblance between the ritual of the two 
places. 

In his book written in 1832,’ Captain Harkness says that 
the Todas have a temple dedicated to Truth, but identifies 
this with a 4 dairy (¢erirz), It is probable, however, that his 
statement was based on what he was told of the satimad, 
either of Kiudr or Kanddrs, 


Tue DATRY 


As we have already seen, there is some doubt whether the 
reverence paid to a village is paid to the village as a whole 
or to the dairy. There is no doubt, however, that the dairy 
draws to itself most of the veneration which a village excites. 

Whenever a devout Toda visits a strange village, he gocs 
to the dairy, and prostrating himself at its threshold, utters a 
prayer. My ordinary guide, Kédrner, was not devout and 
did not pay this reverence, but his brother, Kutadri, was very 
scrupulous in performing these duties, especially when he 
went with me to the Kundahs. I could not obtain from him 
the prayer that he employed on these occasions. 

The contents of the dairy are regarded as sacred, and, as 
we have seen, definite means are taken to prevent these 
objects from contamination by the gaze or touch of ordinary 
mortals. Of the objects kept in the dairy the bells are un- 
doubtedly the most sacred. The most sacred of the vessels 
is the mu, which is not kept in the dairy but is buried in 
the buffalo-pen, and is only used on certain ceremonial 


occasions. 


1 At this place there is now only a dairy. - 
2 Pp. 18 and 67. 
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This mu is closely associated with the general sanctity 
of the dairy. The prosperity of the dairy is dependent on 
its condition, and it would seem to have very much 
the same ideas attached to it as we meet in the life- 
token. It may also be regarded as the emblem of a dairy, 
and in the case of the funeral hut of Taradr, we have seen 
that a building becomes a dairy when a mu is placed in 
its inner room. 

In his account of the Todas, Breeks identifies the special 
name of the dairy with that of the presiding god of the dairy 
or village. If he is right, it would seem to follow that the 
Todas personify the dairy in some degree, The use of the 
name of dairies in such a formula as that used at the end of 
the irnédrtiti ceremony (see p. 303) might be regarded as 
evidence of this personification of the dairy. I do not believe, 
however, in this personification, and if the dairy has attained 
in some measure to the dignity of a god, there is no doubt 
that this god belongs to a category very different from that 
of the true Toda gods of the hill-tops. 


THE THRESHOLD 


As we have just seen, a man in paying reverence to the 
dairy bows down and touches the threshold with his forehead, 
and the threshold also frequently plays a part in the dairy 
ceremonial, The dairyman bows down and touches the 
threshold of his dairy before entering upon his work, and this 
is also one of the acts performed on his entrance into office on 
ordination, 

The Teivaliol at an ordination also sweep the threshold 
with the grass called #akar, and the same grass is used to 
sweep the threshold of the dairy by the young girl who 
performs this office on reaching the new village during the 
migration ceremony (see p, 128). In the ¢umindrtiti and 
pilinortité ceremonies the offering is laid on the threshold of 
the dairy, and in the ceremony of uncovering for the first time © 
the face of a boy, the child is put down by his father so that . 
his forehead touches the threshold. 
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BELLS 


These are the most sacred of the sacred objects of the 
Todas. It is necessary, however, to distinguish three kinds 
of bells, the manz, the ‘ukulir mani, and the Awungg, and it is 
only the first of these which has any great sanctity. 

The ¢akulir mani is only used in the hodtit’ ceremony of 
the second funeral (p. 376), and between these occasions is 
Kept by the Badagas or Kotas. I am doubtful whether it is a 
true Toda object, and suspect that it is a Badaga or Kota bell 
which is used in a ceremony borrowed by the Todas from one 
or other of these peoples, 

The £zvungg is the household bell and is kept in the hut. 
It is used in the funeral ceremonies on two occasions, being 
hung on the neck of one of the ordinary buffaloes before the 
animal is killed, and it is also the bell which is rung in the 
final scene of the asaramkedr. The bell may be touched or 
carried by women, and I have seen a Awungg removed from 
the neck of a slaughtered buffalo by a Kota who handed it to 
a woman, Though the bell is used in ceremonial, the fact 
that it may be touched by both Kotas and women shows 
clearly that it is not regarded as possessing any sanctity what- 
ever. In general appearance, however, the Awungg probably 
differs little from the mané, being a large bell of the same 
oblong shape which is characteristic of cattle-bells. . 

The manz is a bell which, so far as I could ascertain, never 
has a tongue, though this loss*may be nothing more than a 
sign of its antiquity. 

There are several kinds of mand. At the ¢# dairy there are 
two distinct varieties: the mani proper which is kept in the 
inner room and is hung on the neck of a chosen calf of the 
perstnir on the occasion of the migration ceremonies, and the 
&udrsmani which is kept outside the door of the dairy. The 
latter appear to have little sanctity, but the former are 
probably the most sacred of Toda objects of veneration. 
They are said to be extremely ancient ; some are reputed! 
have come from Amnodr, and others are believed to have L 
miraculous origins, one having been born in a vessel of milk 


——————— 
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while the buffaloes were on their way from Amnddr, while 
another came from the sea. The Todas believe that some of 
these bells are of gold, and one was reputed to be made of 
three metals—gold, silver, and iron. The bell born in milk is 
said to be of iron, 

It seems probable that each of the more sacred herds at the 
village had at one time its own mani, and that a clan which 
possessed both qwarsudi and kudrpali would have had two bells 
of this kind or two sets of such bells. 

At the present time, many of the clans have lost their 
sacred bells, and those which possess manz have only one or 
two of them. My most definite account for the Tartharol 
comes from Kars, where it is clear that the wursu/i has two 
bells, the same as those reputed to have been hung on the 
neck of Enmon in the legend of Kwoto! The udrpali also 
had two bells which have now been lost, but the place where 
they used to hang still shares in the dairy ritual and is fed 
with milk just as the bells would have been if they had been 
there, 

Since it is the wursol who takes the prominent part in the 
funeral ceremonies of a male, it seems also clear that the bells 
which are hung on the necks of the slaughtered buffaloes 
are those of the wursuéi, but I did not definitely ascertain 
whether the bells of a Audrpali might not be used for this 
purpose, and indeed I am not altogether certain that any 
rigorous distinction is made between warsuli mani and 
kudrpali mani. 

One striking distinction between the dairies of the Teivaliol 
and Tartharol was said to be the absence of manz among the 
former, except in the Piedr clan, and here there was some- 
thing exceptional, for when this bell is used at a funeral it is 
hung on the neck of the buffalo by a Tarthar man belong- 
ing to Nédrs. I was often told that, with this exception, the 
Teivaliol had no mané, and it was only towards the end of my 
visit that I became aware of the existence in the dairy of 
Kiudr of six bells called mani, two distinguished as patatmant 
and four as ertatmani, 


2 According to another account, these bells are kept at the wursuli-[of| 
Nasmiddr, and the wursudi of Kars has three mani in addition to these. : 
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Among the Tartharol there was no distinction of this kind, 
and it seemed that these bells were looked on by the Todas 
in a different light to other bells, and were not thought of 
when they told me that the Teivaliol had no man, It was 
quite clear that they were not used at funerals. The sugges- 
tion which I have made in the chapter on the dairy ritual 
would provide an explanation of this apparently exceptional 
position of the Kiudr manz. If Kiudr is the relic of an old ¢# 
dairy and the bells are the old man of the ti, it becomes clear 
why the bells have their exceptional character, and why they 
are not used at a funeral, for the bells of a ¢/ would never be 
allowed to suffer the defilement to which this ceremonial use 
subjects them. 

Most of the mani have milk, curds, or buttermilk offered to 
them during the dairy ceremonial. The only exceptions of 
which I heard were some of the bells of the ¢/ dairy, the bell 
called Keu at the Nddrs ¢#, and that called Pongg at the Pan 
ti, which are not ‘fed, to use the common Toda expression. 

At the village dairy the ‘feeding’ is a regular part of the 
dairy ritual, curds being put on the bells in the earlier, and 
some of the milk from that first brought into the dairy, in the 
later part of the proceedings. I only heard of one instance 
in which bells were given buttermilk. This was done with 
the ertatmani of the Kiudr dairy, and if the supposition given 
above is correct, this should, therefore, also be the procedure 
with the Audrs mani of the 4 dairy, It is quite possible that 
this is one of the details of the dairy ritual which escaped 
me, or it may be that it was a special custom of the é dairy 
from which I suppose the Kiudr dairy to have been derived. 

Some writers on the Todas have regarded the bells as the 
Toda gods, and there certainly is some evidence which would 
justify one in regarding them as idols, The ‘feeding’ is a 
definite indication that the bells are, to a certain extent, 
regarded by the Todas as living beings, and in the legendary 
accounts of the origin of certain bells, belief in their activity 
is obvious. One bell is born and another comes from the sea 
and sits on the side of a milking vessel. It is quite cléar, 
however, that the bell belongs to a different category in tlie 
religion of the Todas from that occupied by the gods: 
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Possibly the Todas may have some clear ideas about the 
connexion between their bells, gods, and dairies, but I could 
not discover them, and am inclined to believe that the people 
are now very hazy about the exact place of the bell and 
the god in their theology. 

It was quite clear that they believed an offence against the 
dairy was punished by the gods, and I cannot say definitely 
that in this case the bell may not have been personified as a 
god, but I do not think that this was so. 

It seems to me probable that the present sanctity of the 
bell has come about by a process of transference! from the 
buffalo to the object worn by it. Probably at one time the 
buffaloes were more directly venerated than they appear to be 
at present. There is evidence that even in recent times the 
bell-cow or buffalo which carried the bell was an object of 
especial veneration. In such books as those of Harkness and 
Marshall, the bell-cow seems to occupy a more prominent 
position than, so far as I could tell, it occupies at present, 

In the present day the mani of the ¢i is only hung on the 
neck of a buffalo at the migration from one ti mad to another 
and at the Nddrs 7é, only for a few minutes even then, At 
the village dairy, the mani is never, so far as I could tell, put 
on the neck of a buffalo except at the funeral ceremonies. 
The idea in the latter case seems to be that a sacred buffalo 
should wear its bell, and in order that the buffalo slaughtered 
at a funeral should go to Amnédr with its bell, the mani is 
hung on its neck while it is being killed. The legend of 
Kwoto and Punatvan shows that the bells are believed to 
travel to Amnddr with the buffaloes. 

The following may be suggested as a sketch of the probable 
evolution of the sanctity of the bell. At one time the buffaloes 
were the chief sacred objects of the Todas. Then this 
sanctity was concentrated in the persons of the bell-buffaloes, 
and later became partially attached to the bells, and the 
Todas then probably reached a stage in which it was doubtful 
how far the sanctity of the bell-buffalo was due to its position 


1 As we have already seen (p. 243) there is some reason to think that there. HAS 
been example of such transference of sanctity to an object in the ease of the me or) 
buried dairy vessel. + 
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as chief of the herd, and how far to the bell it carried. It is 
possible that this was the stage of evolution of the idea 
in which the earliest visitors to the Nilgiris found the Todas. 
We may suppose that gradually the sanctity became more 
and more attached to the bell, less and less to its 
possessor, until now the Todas seem to have reached a 
position in which the bell-buffalo has little or no sanctity 
above its fellows, and the sanctity resides almost wholly in 
the bell. The original use of the bell now only survives in 
the ritual accompanying the migration of the // buffaloes and 
in the funeral ceremonies. 

There is one small fact which may perhaps be taken to 
indicate that the word mani is now applied to any object of 
a sacred or magical nature, The armlet put on the wrist 
of a child at the naming ceremony is called Aansutimani. If 
the last part of this word is the same as the name of the bell, 
it would seem to indicate that the word may be used for an 
object the significance of which is magical rather than religious, 
and in connexion with a practice which has probably been 
borrowed. 


RELICS 


The Todas have a few relics of heroes which are regarded 
as objects of veneration, and are kept in the dairies, One 
of these, which is believed to be the armlet of the Kars 
man who went with the ¢# buffaloes in the story of Kwoto, 
is kept at Kuzhu, and has milk put on it during the dairy 
ritual in the same way as if it were a bell. 

Another object is the ring of Kwoten which was found 
on the sambhar skin after the disappearance of this god. 
I saw this ring, which is of silver and far more massive 
than the rings worn by the Todas at the present time. 
Breeks states that in his time the Todas also claimed to have 
had in their possession the spear of Kwoten, 


THE BUFFALO AND ITS MILK - 





In discussing the sanctity of the bells of the Toda dairies 


: 
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we have seen that there is some reason to think that thesé) 
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Objects have attained their sacred character, at any rate in 
” part, by a process of transference of sanctity from the buffaloes 
by which they were borne. 

It is in favour of this view that the buffaloes seem at one 
time to have been more sacred, or to have received more 
definite signs of reverence than at the present time. The 
evidence of the legends points to a time when buffaloes were 
regarded as having anthropomorphic characters, and they 
probably indicate a belief in the sacred nature of these 
animals, When the buffaloes of the Nddrs 7 first came from 
Amnddr, they talked like men, and the buffalo who founded 
the ¢# mad at Makars was a very human animal. 

In his book, Captain Harkness (p. 16) states that as 
the buffaloes of the village are about to be penned for the 
night, the whole family, male and female, salute them by 
bringing the hand to the face. So far as I could ascertain, 
this is no longer done, and the only definite sign of reverence 
paid to the buffaloes, so far as I could learn, is the salutation 
made, partly to them and partly to the sun, by the palol when 
he leaves his dairy. Whenever in my journeys about the 
hills we came across herds of sacred buffaloes, even those of 
the #7, no salutation or sign of respect was made by the Todas 
who were with me, though a dairy, especially if it contained a 
‘mani, would receive obvious signs of veneration. Except in 
connexion with ceremonial there was nothing in the behaviour 
of the Todas towards their buffaloes to indicate that they 
were sacred animals, and it seems probable that the sanctity 
of the buffaloes has been to a great extent transferred, partly 
to the mani and partly to the milk given by the animals. 

The milk is undoubtedly regarded as a sacred substance. 
There are distinct restrictions on its use which become more 
onerous as‘one ascends in the scale of dairies, and we have 
seen that there is reason to believe that the whole com- 
plicated daily ritual of the dairy may be designed to 
neutralise the dangers attendant on the conversion of the 
milk into substances which may be used by the outside 
world. = 

Throughout this book I have spoken of sacred buffaloes 
to distinguish them from those which take no part in the 
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dairy ritual, but it is a question whether the sanctity does 
not attach much more closely to the objects connected with 
the buffaloes than to the buffaloes themselves. 

I think it is clear that at the present time none of the Toda 
buffaloes are so sacred that their milk in the form of ghi may 
not be used. Some writers have supposed that no profit is 
made from the sacred buffaloes of the ¢z, but at present this 
is certainly not so, and the ghi made from the milk of the 
sacred buffaloes is sold with the rest and may be used by all. 

In earlier days, when the Todas led simpler lives than at 1 
present, when the bazaars of Ootacamund and Coonoor were q 
not in existence to act as incentives to the acquirement of 
gain, it is possible that the Todas did not sell the ghi made 
from the milk of their more sacred buffaloes, and, as I have 
already suggested, it is even possible that at one time they 
were content to allow these animals to suckle their calves and 
made no use of their milk. Even at the present time a sacred 7 
buffalo will not be milked unless it is provided with the ap- 
propriate dairy and dairyman. The buffaloes of a ¢# which has 
no palol, or of a wursulé which has no wursol, are not allowed 
to be milked though they may be looked after by other men, 
With this exception, however, I believe that, at the present 
time, every buffalo, even of the most sacred herds, is a source 
of profit by the sale of the ghi which is made from its milk, 

The various offerings of buffaloes made in connexion with 
ceremonial are also not allowed to interfere with the economic 
value of the animals. In the zrndértité ceremony of the village, 
the offered buffalo simply passes from one division of a clan 
to another, and when a buffalo is said to be devoted to the 
gods, it does not mean that the owner profits a whit the less 
on account of the oblation, but only that he may not kill it at 
a funeral, and must allow it to die a natural death. 

Even the slaughter of animals at the funeral ceremonies 
appears to be managed so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the profits obtained from the sale of the milk. I think 
there is little doubt that it is an established custom to kill 
old and barren buffaloes on these occasions. An animal is, 
not sent to the next world till its owner has got the utmost -/- 
out of it in this. Jt 
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Only on one point is it clear that the Todas make no direct 
gain from their buffaloes. When once a buffalo is dead, the 
Todas seek no further profit, and the carcases become the 
property of the Kotas. But even here there is an indirect 
gain, for the bodies of the buffaloes form a large part of the 
equivalent received by the Kotas for the many services they 
render to the Todas. 


OTHER ANIMALS 


The Todas have so highly developed the cult of one animal 
that they show few traces of belief in the sanctity of others, 

I will put together here the whole of the scanty evidence 
which I possess concerning their relations with animals in 
general. 

The Tiger —The Todas have a legend that at one time the 
tiger used to watch over the buffaloes for them during the day 
and hand over his charge in the evening. One day the tiger 
was very hungry and its hunger made it angry. When it 
brought the buffaloes back to the village it saw a cat catching 
arat. Then the tiger asked the cat for some of the flesh, but 
the cat said, “There is no fool like you; why don’t you eat 
some of the buffaloes you look after?” At that time the tiger 
usually slept at the village, but on this evening it went into 
the wood and at midnight came slowly back and took one of 
the buffaloes out of the pen, and since then it has always 
done this. 

According to another legend (see p. 185), buffaloes have 
been killed by tigers ever since the arsaiir of the Kwodrdoni 
# failed to come to the general gathering which assembled 
to bid farewell to On when he went to rule over Amnodr. 

Jervis! states that the natives of the hills salaam to the 
tiger. He does not say definitely that it is the Todas who do 
this, but it is probable that he is referring to them. He also 
states that the women of the village throw themselves on 
their knees before a tiger which has been killed, and touch 
his bristles with their foreheads. I do not know whether = 
these practices are still followed. : 

1 Falls of the Cavery, 1834, p. 49 
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erkumptthpimi, and here it is used by both Teivaliol and 
Tartharol alike. 

The leaves of ¢wdr used in any of these ceremonies must be 
perfect, and the bark must be knocked off the tree by means of 





FIG. 58.—HOUGH OF THE “ruDR’ TREE. (From Marshall.) 


a stone, this being one of the Toda practices which show 
the persistence of stone implements in ceremonial. The 
identity of this sacred tree is important, for it may fufniSh 
aclue tc the home of the Todas. So sacred a tree would 
almost certainly have been already known to the Todas;wher 
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they reached the Nilgiris, though it is, of course, possible 
that it might have been chosen on account of its resemblance 
to some tree sacred in their past history. The tree has, 
however, a wide distribution in India. 

Pope has suggested that ¢udr is connected with tu/as?, 
Ocimum sanctum or holy basil, This is a small flowering 
plant, and it is improbable that there is any connexion 
between the two plants except a resemblance in name. 

Another tree which appears to be especially sacred is the 
hias tree (Litswa Wightiana). Whenever a tree is used to mark 
the spot where the mani is laid during purificatory and other 
ceremonies, the tree must be of this kind. The wood of this 
tree is used when making fire for most sacred purposes. 

The leaves of trees and shrubs are used in various branches 
of the dairy ritual, Those in most frequent use are various 
kinds called generically by the Todas mu/z, three of which 
belong to the genus Rubus. The young shoots of the same 
plants are used in the ordination ceremonies, 

Grasses are also used in Toda ceremonial, and one of 
these, a slender grass called Aakar (Eragrostica nigra) is 
used on several occasions, those of especial importance being 
the ordination of the Teivali palikartmokh and the sweeping 
of the threshold of the dairy by a girl at the migration 
ceremony. The same grass is also used in one of the methods 
adopted to promote speedy delivery in childbirth. 

Of the various kinds of grain used by the Todas, that 
called patm or samai (Panicum miliare) seems to be in most 
frequent use in connexion with ceremonial, but it cannot be 
said to be sacred in any way. Barley (Aad) seems to have 
a peculiar place in Toda belief. The toratthadi or cooking- 
vessel of the dairy may not be used for this grain, although 
any other kind may be boiled in it, On the other hand, 
three grains of barley are put into the mouth and three into 
the hair of a boy at the naming ceremony. In explanation I 
can only offer the surmise that barley is not cooked in (the 
dairy vessel because its use by the Todas is an innovation, 
and that similarly the use of barley in the naming ceremony 
is also an innovation borrowed from the Badagas or some 


other tribe. » 
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THE SuN, LIGHT, AND FIRE 


There is no doubt that the sun is an object of reverence to 
the Todas. It is the duty of every man when first he leaves 
his hut in the morning to salute the sun by raising his hand ‘ 
to his face in the aimukhti salutation. The sun is also — 
saluted by the fa/o/ as he comes out of his dairy to milk the 
buffaloes, All my informants were unanimous in saying that 
the salutation of the fa/o/ was both to the buffaloes and to the 
sun. The doors of the great majority of the dairies faced : 
more or less in an easterly direction, so that the dairyman, 
on coming out of his dairy in the morning, would see the sun, — 
and when the dairy had a different orientation, as at Médr, — 
the fa/ol had to turn so that he would perform the salutation 
looking eastward. At the afternoon ceremonial the salutation 
was performed in the same direction as in the morning, so 
that, so far as the salutation is performed to the sun, it would 
appear that it is to the place of the sun-rise rather than to 
the sun itself. 

The sun plays a part in the ceremony which takes place 
when a woman goes to the seclusion-hut after childbirth, but 
there was some reason to think that this was due to the belief : 
in the noxious influence of the mysterious body, Keirt, which ‘ 
is near the sun, and not to the influence of the sun itself. 
When performing the ceremony on leaving the seclusion-hut 
the woman faces the sun, and this may be an act of reverence, 
since now Keirt is no longer feared. It seemed quite clear 
that the moon is not saluted in the same way as the sun with 
the Aaimukhti salutation. No salutation is paid at all to the 
new moon when it is first seen, but after a day or two, usually 
on the third day, it is the custom to bow down the head, so that 
the forehead rests on the corner of the putkuli lying on the 
ground. The salutation is that called nersatiti shown in Fig. 44. 
Tonly heard of one custom indicating reverence to the full 
moon, When the Todas throw away water on the day of the 
full moon, they do not throw it towards the moon, but away 
from it. Thus, if the moon is opposite the door of thé” hut 
the people will go round to the back in order to throw the 
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water there. Light is undoubtedly an object of reverence to 
the Todas, Captain Harkness states that when the household 
lamp is lighted in the evening, obeisance is’ paid to it by 
bringing the right hand to the face, and this sign of reverence 
is stillshown. In the dairy ceremonial the lamp and the light 
it gives are also undoubtedly reverenced, and lighting the 
lamp is, as we have seen, an act of a ceremonial character. 

In some cases the lamps used in the dairies are certainly 
very ancient and are believed to have come from Amnédr, but 
it is clear that they are not reverenced merely on this account, 
for a lamp of modern origin would, when once consecrated, be 
treated with as much reverence as those which had come down 
from antiquity. 

I did not learn that any sign of reverence is paid to fire, 
but the fire of the dairy may undoubtedly be said to have a 
sacred character. Whenever a new dairy is visited or an old 
dairy is reconsecrated in connexion with the pepkaricha cere- 
mony, fire is made afresh by friction. Once made, it was, so 
far as [ could learn, kept continuously alight; if on any 
occasion the fire should go out, it would have to be made 
again by friction, In the / dairy there are two fireplaces, 
one in which fire burns continuously, while the other is 
lighted by brands transferred to it from the other, and the 
lamp is lighted by a brand taken from this sacred fire. Here 
it would almost appear as if the former fire had a profane 
character, so that it would be regarded as desecration to light 
the sacred lamp directly from it. 

The fire of the Zoratthwaskal is used to cook food which has 
come from outside, and the use of an intermediate fire to light 
the lamp is in keeping with the general law of the procedure 
of the ¢# dairy, according to which the sacred objects are pre- 
vented from all possible contamination from the outer world 
by employing vessels or other objects as intermediaries. 

Fire has also to be made by friction in other ceremonies, 
and especially at those called teutiitusthchi and erkumptthpimt 
and at the funerals of males. At the first ceremony the fire 
is made by the fa/o/, and at the second by the dairyman con-” 
ducting the ceremony. At the asaramkedr of a man the fire 
is made by a man of the same clan as the deceased, and this ~ 
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is probably also the case at the first funeral ceremony. I did 
not definitely ask whether fire by friction is ever made by a 
woman, but I am fairly confident that this would never happen. 

I only heard of one case in which men were prohibited from 
making fire. The Kidmadol and Karshol, who suffer under 
several disabilities, are not allowed to make fire by friction, 
and this is due to a quarrel with their parent-clan many 
years ago. 

Whenever fire is made for a sacred purpose! the fire-sticks 
must be of the wood which the Todas call kvaz or head}, 
except in the tesherst ceremony, in which the wood of mulé 
is used, 

There are also definite regulations as to the kind of wood 
which is to be burnt in the fires of all ceremonial occasions. 
In various ceremonies I have recorded the Toda names of the 
woods prescribed, and if more were known about their identity, 
it is possible that some light might be thrown on the original 
home of the Todas, in the same way as has been suggested in 
the case of the sacred ¢udr tree. 


STONES 


The Todas have many stones which may be held to have 
some degree of sanctity ; certainly many have their place in 
the religious ceremonial. All these stones have names, either 
general or individual, but two stones with the same name need 
not necessarily have the same function. 

At the ¢ there are stones marking the spots where the 
dairy vessels are taken up and put down during the migration 
ceremonies, but the most interesting stones at these dairies 
are those called neursiilnkars. At several dairies these stones 
are anointed, and their appearance indicates that they have 
undergone the process for very long periods of time ; at other 
places they are so weathered and worn away that they must 
obviously be of great antiquity. At some dairies of the 
Nodrs # these stones take the place of the head of the 
kaltmokh in the ceremonies accompanying migration, but Lae 
other places they are said to have different usts. ry 

1 For the special method employed see p. 58r. oy 
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At an ordinary village the stones usually belong to one of 
the following classes :— 

(a) Stones to mark off boundaries or places, such as the 
majvatvathars, marking the path or spot used by the women 
in fetching buttermilk from the dairy. 

(6) Stones used in the ceremonies in which offerings are 
made, the zrndrtkars and the pilinortkars. 

(c) Funeral stones, at which the buffaloes are killed. These 
are, of course, only found at funeral villages, but there are 
certain other stones, such as the dmudrikars, which may be 
found in any village, Such a stone may mark the spot where 
the body is laid, or may even, as in the case of the zmudrikars 
of Kars, form a mound on.which the body is laid. 

(d) Stones in or near the ¢u or buffalo pen, such as the 
mutchudkars and pudothkars. 1 do not know the origin or 
use of these, but in some villages there are stones in the pen 
marking the places where the w or dairy vessels are buried, 
and it is possible that the above stones are in some way 
connected with the buried dairy-vessels. 

(e) The lifting stone or ¢wkitthkars. This is usually a large 
round stone which sometimes resembles in appearance stones 
of a ceremonial character. 

(Ff) Commemorative stones. The eidrtolkars of Noédrs (see 
Fig. 13), and certain stones with the same name lying between 
Nodrs and Teidr, had their origin in events connected with the 
death of a man belonging to the village of Teidr who was 
once wursol at Nodrs. When he was told to milk one of the 
buffaloes, he replied, “If I milk it, the milk will not fill this 
place,” pointing to a small depression on his thumb. Still 
the people told him to milk, and when he did so the milking- 
vessel was completely filled. Then the palikartmokh was 
very angry, and, taking the wand which the zwursol was carry- 
ing, he struck him so that he flew in the air and fell down 
midway between Nodrs and Teidr. When the people came 
to the place they found that the man was dead, and they tried 
to take up his body and carry it to the funeral place. But 


1 Burton (Goa and the Blue Mountains, p. 316) brands the Todas as inveterate" 
liars, because, evidently owing to some misunderstanding, he was told that #1: 
«« putting stone” was the grandfather of the gods.” 
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the body would not move and so they held the funeral on the 
spot and made a év. At the entrance of the 7w they placed 
two women carrying pounders’ in place of the posts or tiilt, 
and these women were changed into stones and their "pounders 
became the Zasth of the entrance of the pen. The stones 
which are now found on the spot are the remains of the pen 
and the ¢eédrtolkars of Nodrs marks the spot where the zoursol 
milked the buffalo. 

In the village of Tovalkan there is a mound shown in Fig. 











FIG. 59.—THE MEMORIAL OF KEIREVAN. 


59 which is much like the #mudrikars of Kars, but it is of 
modern origin, having been made to mark the spot where 
Keirevan (26) fell out of a tree and was killed. 

(g) Stones connected with special features of the dairy 
ceremonial. I only know of one stone of this kind at a 
village, the pdrsatthkars of Nidrsi, on which the palikartmokh 
puts milk every morning and evening. 

Stones are often used for more than one purpose ; thas; the 


+ It will be remembered that at the azaraméedr of a woman, two women stand. 
at the entrance of the asaram one of whom holds a pounder in her hands, 


it 
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irnortkars of Umgas (see Fig. 72) isalso a boundary stone, and 
the menkars of Nodrs (see Fig. 12) used for the game called 
narthpimi, and the teidrtolkars at the same village are also 
funeral stones at which buffaloes are killed. 

I have given a brief list of the chief stones which may be 
called sacred owing to their coming in one way or another 
into Toda ceremonial, but I should like to make it clear 
that no great idea of sanctity attaches to these stones, and in 
no case are they shown any definite signs of veneration or 
worship. They, and many of the other objects described in 
this chapter, are not sacred in the same sense in which the 
etudmad or the mani are sacred. 





CHAPTER XIX 
THE TODA RELIGION 


THE last seventeen chapters have been almost entirely 
devoted to the religious institutions and ceremonies of the 
Todas. In the earlier chapters I have described the ritual of 
the dairy and have discussed some of the problems of general 
interest which this ritual suggests. In later chapters I have 
described the ceremonies which are associated with the chief 
incidents of life: birth, growth, and death. In these and in 
the chapter dealing with sacrifice I have described many 
details of Toda ceremonial which clearly establish its religious 
character, and Chapter X is especially devoted to the formula 
which bring the ceremonial into definite relation with the 
Toda gods. In Chapter XI I have described practices and 
beliefs all of which stand in some relation to religion, though 
most of them must be regarded as belonging to a different 
category. In the last two chapters I have collected a number 
of special features of the Toda religion, the existence of 
sacred days and the part played by numbers, places and 
material objects in the various religious observances, and I 
have discussed how far the attitude of the Todas towards 
these objects can be described as one of worship. 

There remains the general nexus which binds all these 
beliefs and practices into a whole so that they constitute the 
Toda religion. I have given in Chapter IX the stories of the 
Toda gods, giving them in this place because they were 
necessary for the proper understanding of the dairy formule, 
and I can now discuss more fully than was then possible the i 

essential nature of these deities. 
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THE Gops 


The Toda gods are definitely anthropomorphic beings, who 
are believed to have lived in this world before man existed. 
Both man and buffalo were created by the gods, and the 
Todas seem to picture a time when gods, men, and buffaloes 
lived together on the Nilgiri Hills, and the gods ruled the men. 
At this time the gods seem to have lived much the same kind 
of life as the Todas themselves. On was fa/ol to the 
buffaloes of the Nodrs 4, his son Piiv was palikartmokh at 
Kuudr, and other gods are believed to have filled dairy offices. 
From the earliest times, however, the gods were connected 
with the hills—v. ¢., they were believed to dwell on the summits 
of the hills ofthe Nilgiri plateau. At first they seem to have 
mixed at times in human society and at other times to have 
retired to their hill-tops. The earliest of the gods was Pithi, 
who was born ina cave, and the Todas and many of their 
buffaloes were created by his son On and his wife. Later 
death came to the gods in the person of Piiv, the son of On 
and On followed Piiv to the world of the dead, called Amnédr, 
of which he has since been the ruler. _ He left behind him as 
predominant among the deities Teikirzi, a goddess, who ruled 
over the Todas, It is to her that the origin of most of 
the Toda institutions is ascribed, and there is some reason to 
think that she was predominant among the gods even before 
On went to Amnéodr. 

The Todas seem to believe that Teikirzi was at one time a 
person living among them, giving laws and regulating the 
affairs of the people. At the present time she is believed to 
be all-pervading ; and, though she has her special hill, she 
does not dwell there only, as in the case of all but one of the 
other Toda deities. 

There seem to have been many other gods contemporaneous 
with On and Teikirzi, and certain of these are believed to 
have been related to these deities and especially to Teikirzi. 
The gods are believed to be very numerous: the Todas 
speak of the 1,600 gods, the 1,800 gods, but it would seem: 
that these expressions are used in the sense of “an infinite 
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number.” The gods are believed to have held their councils, 
meeting on some special hill, to which each god came from 
his own hill-top. The hill of Pdlkab, near Kanddrs, and the 
village of Miuni are both renowned as meeting places of the 
gods. 

There is a very definite association between the Toda gods 
and the hills of the Nilgiri plateau. Nearly every one of the 
gods has his hill where he dwells, and often when speaking of 
the gods the Todas seem to identify the god with the hill. 
There are two river gods, Teipakh and Pakhwar, associated 
with the two chief streams of the district, but there is some 
reason to’ believe that even these gods have their hills where 
they sometimes live, while at other times they inhabit or 
are identified with their streams, Inthe case of Teipakh, the 
god and the natural object seem to be very closely identified, 
and Kuzkarv, growing up in the river Teipakh, is said to be 
sitting in the lap of his maternal uncle. Again, one god is 
associated with a bubbling pool, but he also has his hill-top 
and is believed only to visit the pool on certain occasions. 
There can be little doubt that most of the Toda gods are hill- 
deities and that the association of the gods with hills is so 
strong that even the gods of streams and pools may be 
assigned their hills in general belief. 

There is one important feature which is said to be common 
to all the hills inhabited by deities. They all have on their 
summits the stone circles which the Todas call pun. My 
informants were very definite about this and fully understood 
that these stone circles corresponded to the cairns and barrows 
opened by Breeks and others, 

I was not able to examine into the question for myself and 
ascertain whether the circles called pun were actually present 
on the god-inhabited hills, but I have no reason to doubt that 
this was usually the case. Most writers on the Todas have 
been inclined to suppose that the cairns and barrows, with 
their contents, were in no way connected with the Todas, and 
they have based this opinion largely on the indifference of the 
Todas to these monuments. The people who are so jealous, Ee 
of their dairies that they will not allow anyone to enter 
even view their contents, will allow any stranger to open-the, 1 
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cairns and take their contents, and will even assist in the 
demolition, When I asked the Todas what they thought of 
the rifling of the pun they showed just the same indifference. 
They did not seem to think the matter any concern of theirs, 
and yet they believe in a definite association between the 
presence of a pun and the abode of a deity. 

There seem to be three chief possibilities. One, that the 
cairns are Toda remains and that the association of the stone 
circles above them with the presence of a god is the last 
surviving relic of the fact. The second is that when the 
Todas came to the Nilgiri hills they found mysterious stone 
circles on certain hills, which marked out these hills as 
possessing features out of the common, and that this gave 
them a sanctity which led to the idea that they were inhabited 
by gods. A third possibility is that the same peculiarities 
which led the original builders of the circles to choose certain 
hills also led the Todas to choose them as the abodes of their 
deities, and that it was only later that they came to recognise 
the association between the circle and the presence of a god. 

Whichever possibility may give the true explanation, one 
would have thought that the Todas would have objected to 
the disturbance and excavation-of the cairns. There is little 
doubt that they were ignorant of the fact that objects were 
buried beneath the stone circles, but they are quite intelligent 
enough to know that there is a connexion between the stones 
and the objects beneath them when once these have been 
found. 

I have very little doubt that the true explanation of the 
indifference of the Todas towards these monuments is that 
they have no definite traditional injunction against interfering 
with the circles. The Todas are the slaves of their traditions 
and of the laws and regulations which have been handed 
down to them by their ancestors. Till the Europeans came 
to the hills, it had never occurred to anyone to meddle with 
these stones or explore the soil beneath and around them, 
In consequence there was no reason why injunctions against 
interference should be handed down, and when the European 
arrived with his spade and pickaxe the Todas found nothing 
in their traditional laws telling them that it was wrong to 
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interfere with these places, and they exhibited the indifference 
which led the explorers to suppose that there was no 
connexion of any kind between the Todas and the monu- 
ments,? 

Although the Toda deities seem to be in general a develop- 
ment of hill-spirits, there can be little doubt that some of the 
gods are deified men. In the case of Kwoten, the account of 
his life is so circumstantial as to leave little doubt that he 
was a real man whowas deified aftera mysterious disappearance, 
believed to have been due to intercourse with a female deity, 
and around whose life there have clustered certain miraculous 
incidents. Similarly, his servant Erten, and his relatives 
Teikuteidi and Elnakhum are probably deified men. 

Another possible instance of a deified man is Kwoto or 
Meilitars. The account of his life is again so circumstantial 
that it seems most likely that he was an exceptional man who 
was deified while various incidents in his life acquired a 
miraculous setting. It is perhaps in favour of the compara- 
tively recent origin of these gods that objects belonging to 
them, or which come into their lives in some way, are still pre- 
served, and perhaps a still more cogent argument in favour of 
the recent deification of Kwoten is the fact that the prohibition 
against marriage between the clans of Pan and Kanddrs, 
believed to be due to the murder of Parden by Kwoten, still 
persists, 

Of these deified mortals one became associated with a 
definite hill while the other was not assigned any special hill, 
but it was believed that all places should form his province. 

There is little doubt that these mortals were deified as 
heroes and not as ancestors, and there is little to indicate that 
ancestor-worship has played any part in the evolution of 
the Toda religion. When a person dedicated a buffalo on 
account of some fault committed, it seemed that the action 
might be spoken of indifferently as dedication to the gods or 
to the ancestors of the dedicator. Thus, when Teitnir gave a 


1 I do not intend by this to indicate my belief that these cairns are ancient Toda 
monuments. I only wish to point out that one of the arguments which has. 
directed against this view is probably not valid. I shall retum to this pratt » 
a future chapter. al 
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buffalo after the death of his wife, some said it was given to 
the gods, while others said it was given to Teitnir’s grand- 
fathers, and when I tried to inquire more definitely into this 
point the two things were said to be the same. The ideas of the 
Todas seemed to me, however, to be so indefinite and vague 
on this point that I am inclined to attach little importance to 
this one piece of evidence. 

Against the identification of gods with ancestors is the fact 
that the dead go to another world, and are believed to return 
to this world after a long interval as ordinary mortals, while 
most of the gods belong to this world and are believed to 
have belonged to this world before death came to either gods 
or men, 

There is little to support the idea that the gods are personi- 
fications of the forces of nature. There is no evidence what- 
ever that any of the gods are personifications of the sun, of 
other heavenly bodies, of thunder, lightning, or other elemental 
forces. 

We have already seen that there is evidence that light is 
reverenced, and that this reverence extends to the sun, and 
it is probable that definite worship of the sun may at one 
time have formed a prominent part of the religion of the 
Todas. But there is not the slightest evidence which would 
lead to the identification of any one of the Toda deities with 
the sun. 

There is no evidence of phallic worship among the Todas. 
One of the # villages in the Kundahs is known to the Euro- 
pean inhabitants of the Nilgiris as “Ling mand,” but the 
supposed Ling stone at this place is evidently a meur- 
stilukars. 

In the last chapter we have seen that it has been supposed 
that divinity attaches to some of the sacred objects of the 
Todas, and especially to the dairy and the mané or bell. I 
cannot say definitely that the dairy and the bell are not 
regarded as gods, but I do not believe that they are so, and» 
as I have endeavoured to show.in the last chapter, I think it 
probable that the sanctity of the bell has arisen by a gradual 


‘Thad no Toda with me when I visited the place, so cannot speak ith 
absolute certainty on the point. 
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process of transference of sanctity from the buffalo to the 
object worn by it, and I think it not unlikely that this trans- 
ference may have reached its full development in compara- 
tively recent times. 

If my view be accepted, it would still leave open the 
religious status of the buffalo, and especially of the bell- 
buffalo, and here, scanty as the evidence is, it seems to me 
probable that the buffalo was never regarded as a god in the 
same sense in which this word is used for the anthropo- 
morphic beings of the hill-tops. In the oldest legends, in 
which the buffaloes spoke like men, it is clear that they were 
in subjection to the gods, and were in no way regarded as 
themselves divine, 

Some writers on the Todas have supposed that the pa/ol is 
regarded as a god, but at the present time it is certain that 
he is in no way divine. He is treated with respect, but 
nothing of the nature of worship or adoration is paid to him. 
His position among the Todas is exactly that of a priest 
upon whom it is incumbent to maintain a very high degree of 
ceremonial purity. That his isolation is not a sign of divinity 
is, I think, shown by the results of infringement of his isola- 
tion. If the pa/ol is touched by an ordinary man he loses 
his office and at once ceases to be a sacred personage, but 
the person who touches incurs no penalty. The sacrilege, 
according to Toda ideas, would attach not to him, but to the 
palol who, in spite of being touched, should persist in per 
forming the duties of his office. 

Whether the fa/o/ may ever have been more sacred in the 
past I cannot say. An indication that he may at one time 
have been regarded as divine is to be found in the special 
clauses of the Kiudr prayer which are uttered on the occasion 
of the migration of the buffaloes of the Nodrs zz, Here the 
kwarsam of the palol is eupalol, which stands for teupalol, or 
“god palol,” but in the next Awarzam the same prefix is 
given to his garment, the tum, and I have little doubt that 
these Awarzam simply refer to the sanctity which attaches to 
the fa/ol and his garment as part of the sacred institution of. 
the ¢. There is no doubt, however, that, according to|tradi- © 
tion, the gods held the office of palo/ and that the palol of thé 
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Nodrs ¢ is the direct successor of the god On, but to what- 
ever extent On may have passed on his divine character to 
his immediate successors, there is little doubt that at present 
the falol has lost any divinity which may at one time have 
been ascribed to him. 

It is very difficult to ascertain how far at the present time, 
according to Toda belief, the gods intervene in human affairs. 
Each clan is believed to have its nddrodchi, or ruling deity, 
but I could not learn what he is supposed to do. In general 
the xddrodchi of a clan is a god dwelling on a hill near the 
chief village of the clan, and two clans living near one another 
may have the same ruler, Thus Teipakh is connected with 
both Piedr and Kusharf, Atioto with both Kwédrdoni and 
Pedrkars, while Etepi, who is the ddrodchi of Keradr, and 
Kuzkarv, the xddrodchi of Keadr, are almost certainly one 
and the same deity, In the two latter cases a Tarthar clan 
has the same god as a clan of the Teivaliol. 

Little can be said about the nature of these connexions 
between gods and clans, but it is possible that when a clan or 
a member of a clan is said to incur the anger of the gods it 
is the xddrodchi who is chiefly offended and inflicts punish- 
ment in the form of death or disease to man or buffalo. The 
Todas certainly believe that misfortunes are due to the anger 
of the gods. It is clear that the various offerings described 
in Chapter XIII are piacular and propitiatory. They are 
designed to atone for wrong done and to avert any future evil 
consequences of the offence which has been committed. 

The power of the gods is believed to show itself in various 
ways. In several cases dairies have been disused because the 
dairymen have died in office, and this was said to have 
happened because the gods of those places were severe. It 
was apparently believed that they had visited infringements 
of the laws regulating dairy ritual with death. 

The various misfortunes which befell different members of 
the community as the result of my visit were all ascribed to 
the anger of the gods. Again, the untoward incidents of 
the funeral of Sinerani (see p. 391) were ascribed to the 
anger of the gods because there had been an infringement 
of funeral custom. These and other cases show clearly that~ 
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the gods are held to be the source of punishment for sins 
committed by the Todas, and that they may be appeased by 
offerings. 

Each of the # dairies has connected with it many deities 
whose names are especially mentioned in the prayers, and it is 
probable that for infringements of their ritual these gods are 
the avenging deities. 

The attitude towards the gods shown by the formula used 
in the dairy ceremonial has already been considered. Though 
there is no direct evidence in these formula that there is actual 
supplication to the deities, it is almost certain that this suppli- 
cation is implied. The formule used in other Toda ceremonies 
have the same general form as those used in the dairy ritual ; 
and here, again, though there is no direct appeal to deities in 
the words of the formula, such appeal is almost certainly 
implied. The formula of the various ceremonies of the Todas 
are almost certainly of the nature of prayers in which the 
gods are asked to give blessings and avert evils. Apart from 
the formulz of the definite ritual, there seems to be no doubt 
that the Todas offer supplications to their gods for help 
and protection, 

In the formule used in Toda sorcery appeal to the gods is 
even more definite than in the prayers of the dairy ritual. 
In them the names of four most important gods are 
mentioned, and it seems quite clear that the sorcerer believes 
that he is effecting his purpose through the power of the gods. 

Another definite way in which the gods of the Todas are 
believed to intervene in human affairs is in divination. During 
the frenzy into which the ¢ewo/ or diviners fall they are believed 
to be inspired by the gods. The diviners are chiefly consulted 
in the case of misfortune, and they are believed to reveal the 
reasons for the divine displeasure which has been the cause of 
the misfortune, and to communicate the ways in which the 
gods may be appeased. The diviners are believed to be 
directly inspired by the gods, and their name, /ewo/, or “god 
men,” shows how definitely this belief is present in the Toda 
mind. In this case each diviner is believed to be inspired by 
a special deity, though sometimes more than one deity 
reveal himself by the same man. 
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In the process of divination men are possessed by gods ; 
and another example of possession by the gods may be 
mentioned here, as I have not found a suitable place for it 
elsewhere. If any of the gods should sit on the back of a 
buffalo, the animal will go to the hill called Kdratvan, near 
Neduvattam, and this is said to have happened to two 
buffaloes in recent times. A buffalo which goes to this hill 
is allowed to find its own way back, and, provided the 
buffalo. goes only to e¢udmad, its course will not be interfered 
with. One of the two buffaloes above-mentioned travelled 
back by way of Taradr, a place called Panmtu, Nodrs, Miuni, 
and then went to its own village. 

In the chapter on divination I have pointed out that many 
of the deities who inspire the diviners are not true Toda gods, 
and this suggests that the practice of divination may have 
been borrowed from surrounding peoples, in which case 
caution would be needed in drawing conclusions from the 
beliefs associated with the practice. I believe, however, that 
the information given to me on this point is based on recent 
utterances of the ¢euo/ themselves when in a state of frenzy. 
Each /evol was asked by whom he was inspired, and I think 
it not unlikely that the answers were influenced by the recent 
associations of the Todas, 

At the present time none of the gods are ever seen by 
mortals. As we have already found, the hills where they are 
supposed to dwell are, in some cases, regarded with reverence ; 
but I obtained no evidence that the Todas avoid the summits 
even of those hills where the most important deities are 
supposed to be, though unfortunately I omitted to put this to 
the test by asking any of the more scrupulous Todas to accom- 
pany me to these places. The god-inhabited hills, however, 
are, in most cases, the sites of cairns and barrows, and the 
whole experience of those who have excavated these sites 
seems to show that the Todas exhibit no special reluctance to 
visit these dwelling-places of the gods. 

I think that there can be little doubt that most of the indi- 
vidual gods of the Todas are becoming very unreal beings.to 
those who talk of them. The stories of the earlier gods ar 
now being forgotten, and the ideas of the Todas about them are. 
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very vague. On the other hand, certain gods of obviously more 
recent origin seem to be replacing, to some extent, the older 
gods. The lives of Kwoten and Meilitars can be related by 
many in great detail, but though they seem to inspire more 
interest among the Todas I cannot say that I observed anything 
to show that they receive any special worship or reverence. 
Meilitars is especially mentioned in the Kanddrs prayer, but 
this would only put him on a level with many objects of no 
great amount of sanctity. The attitude of the Todas towards 
these two beings seemed to me to be rather that of people 
towards heroes than towards gods, though the mythology has 
raised them to the level of the gods. 

Nevertheless, the idea of “ god” is highly developed among 
the Todas and I am inclined to believe that the most satisfac- 
tory explanation of the Toda deities is that the people came 
to the Nilgiri Hills with a body of highly developed gods ; 
that round these gods have clustered various legends con- 
nected with the Toda institutions; that these old gods have 
gradually through long ages lost their reality; that certain 
heroes have been raised to the ranks of the gods and that the 
lives of these heroes, founded to some extent on actual fact, 
have more interest to the Todas and are remembered and 
passed on while the legends of the older gods are gradually 
becoming vaguer in the progress towards complete 
obliviscence ; that the gods as a whole, however, are still re- 
garded as the authors of punishment and that there is a 
tendency to make an abstraction of the power of the 
gods. 

The Todas, then, show us a stage of religious belief in 
which gods once believed to be real, living among men and 
intervening actively in their affairs, have become shadowy 
beings, apparently less real, invisible and intervening in 
the affairs of men in a mysterious manner and chiefly in the 
case of infraction of the laws which they are still believed to 
have given. 

The present state of the Toda religion seems to be one in 
which ritual has persisted while the beliefs at the bottom 
of the ritual have largely disappeared. The Todas are-an~ 
example of a people whose lives are altogether dominated’ 
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by custom and tradition, and on the religious side this 
domination has taken a form in which ritual has become 
all-important, while the religious ideas which underlie the 
ritual have become blurred and unreal or have disappeared 
altogether. It seems to me that the Todas have had a 
religion of a comparatively high order for people living in such 
simple circumstances. During a long period of isolation 
there has come about an over-development of the ritual 
aspect of this religion. Year after year, and century after 
century, the priests have handed on the details of the 
ceremonial from one to another. The performance of the 
prescribed rites in their due order has become the all-essential 
of the religion and the ideas connected with it have suffered, 
This is shown most clearly in the prayers, in which we have 
seen that the prayer proper has gradually come to take a 
relatively subordinate position, and is even in danger of dis- 
appearing altogether, while the importance of the Awarsam 
by which the sacred objects of the dairy are mentioned has 
been magnified. The dairy utterances, which were probably 
at one time definite prayers calling on the gods for help and 
protection, are now on their way to become barren and 
meaningless formule. 

Just as the prayer of the Todas seems to have almost degener- 
ated into the utterance of barren formula, so is there reason 
to believe that the attitude of worship which is undoubtedly 
present in the Toda mind is becoming transferred from the 
gods themselves to the material objects used in the service of 
the gods. I acknowledge that I am here on less sure ground 
than in the case of the dairy formule, but the general impres- 
sion left on my mind by the study of the beliefs and sacred 
institutions of the Todas is that the religious attitude of 
worship is being transferred from the gods themselves to the 
objects round which centres the ritual of the dairy. If I am 
right in these surmises, we find the Todas to possess a 
religion in process of degeneration. I do not suppose that 
this degeneration has been in progress only during the short 
time that the Todas have been exposed to the injurious 
contact of the outer world. The study of the Toda religion 
makes it seem to me most probable that the Todas came 
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to the Nilgiri Hills with a religion of a higher order than they 
possess at present, with a developed system of gods who were 
believed to direct and govern the affairs of men, and that by 
a long and slow process these gods have become unreal, the 
supplications of the people for their guidance and assistance 
have become mechanical, and worship has been transferred 
from gods, not to stocks and stones, but to bells and dairy 
vessels, 

At the present time it would seem that even the ritual of 
the Toda religion is often carried out less carefully than of 
old. Among the former occupants of dairy offices of whom I 
made inquiries, I found some who gave accounts so full of 
inaccuracies and omissions that it seemed unlikely that they 
could have performed the duties of their offices in a satisfactory 
manner, and when I had the opportunity of observing parts 
of the dairy ritual it seemed to me that the ceremonial acts 
were performed by some of the dairymen in a very perfunctory 
and slovenly fashion. We have already seen that some of the 
features of Toda ritual have entirely disappeared, and it seems 
not unlikely that the same fate may overtake the whole at no 
great distance of time, 


In the case of both custom and ritual, the Todas are 


now often content if they keep the letter of the law, and 
several examples of the evasion of ceremonial laws have been 
recorded. We have seen that several of the laws concerning 
the madnol are certainly not kept in the spirit, and only by a 
stretch of imagination, in the letter. A woman evades the law 
that she may not leave the village on the »adnol by leaving 
it before daybreak and returning after daybreak till her work 
is done. A man takes money out on the day before the 
madnol and, burying it elsewhere, is able to carry out business 
which the spirit of the law forbids. In ceremonies, ritual 
duties which involve discomfort or restraint are assigned 
to young boys, to whom the restraint is no restraint. A man 
goes near the fa/o/ whom properly he should not approach, 
but since he does not speak nor is spoken to, he is regarded 
as ceremonially absent. Ce 
Objects of value which should be burnt for the usé of) 
the dead are sent to the next world ceremonially by swinging, 
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them over the fire, and are then removed. The emblems 
of womanhood are taken out of the hut when the wursol 
goes there to sleep, but the women themselves remain. 
Probably the behaviour of the falimokh in the sleeping 
hut during the ceremony after migration (p. 142) is a sign 
that he should not be there, and is evading an uncomfortable 
and perhaps dangerous custom. 

The Todas seem to show us how the over-development 
of the ritual aspect of religion may lead to atrophy of those 
ideas and beliefs through which the religion has been built up 

~ and then how, in its turn, the ritual may suffer and acts which 
are performed mechanically, with no living ideas behind them, 
may come to be performed carelessly and incompletely, while 
religious observances which involve trouble or discomfort may 
be evaded or completely neglected. The Todas, in fact, show 
us, in little, the general traits characteristic of the degeneration 
of religion. 

To people living in the simple surroundings and with the 
simple life of the Todas we might well look for material to 
help us to understand the evolution of religion, but, if I 
am right, we must look for this in vain, If the religion of the 
Todas is a product of degeneration, it is hopeless to seek 
among the customs of this people for evidence of the mode 
of growth of religious ideas and practices. Thus, it is natural 
that we find among the Todas no clear trace of totemism, or 
of those ideas connected with animals which are probably 
allied to totemism. There are several reasons why the Todas 
should not furnish any clear evidence of this frequent starting- 
point of religion, In the first place, they are people to whom. 
one animal has become so predominantly sacred that it 
might be expected that any other relations with animals of a 
sacred character would have disappeared ; the cult of animals 
in general would have been swamped in the cult of the buffalo. 
Secondly, if I am right in the supposition I have advanced 
in this chapter, it is probable that the Todas came to the 
Nilgiri Hills with the cult of the buffalo or other milk-giving 
animal already to some extent developed, and if at this time 
they had customs and beliefs connected with other animals, 
these would naturally soon disappear if these animals were 
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absent in the new country. At the same time, it is perhaps 
not without significance that the Todas are allowed to eat the 
flesh of the sambhar. In their former home, in the low country, 
it is almost certain that this animal would not have been 
a totem, and therefore it would be natural that on their reach- 
ing the Nilgiris they might be permitted to eat itt 

It is doubtful how far the Todas have an idea of a supreme 
god. At the present time they speak of and constantly 
appeal to Swami, and they will say that Swami is above all 
the gods, but I have very little doubt that this is a recent 
idea. Swami was chiefly spoken of and reverenced by the 
younger men, and it is quite clear that the name should 
not properly occur in the formula of any Toda ritual. 
Nevertheless, the possibility cannot be excluded that the idea 
is old. It is probable that at one time there existed direct 
appeal to gods in the Toda prayer, and this direct appeal 
may have been to some supreme being who was addressed 
as Swami. 

Apart from this question of the meaning of Swami, two 
deities stand out from the remainder of the Toda gods. One 
of these is Meilitars, whose cunning was able to deceive the 
gods, and who was able to perform miracles which were 
regarded as beyond the powers of the other gods. His story 
seems to show one way in which a god might rise above his 
fellows, and might become a supreme god, but this has 
certainly not happened in his case. There is not the slightest 
evidence to show that Meilitars is in any way worshipped as 
a supreme god. There is a much stronger case for the 
supremacy of the goddess Teikirzi. Teikirzi is said to be 
the foundress of many of the Toda institutions; the final 
explanation of all things in the Toda mind is that “it is 
the will of Teikirzi.” She is said to be all-pervading, and 





1 T do not wish to lay any stress on this argument, for, as I have already indi- 
cated, it is possible that the eating of sambhar is a recent innovation, which has 
arisen since the advent of Europeans to the Nilgiris. Also I do not wish to 
indicate by the above that I commit myself to a belief in the universality of 
totemism as a stage in religious development. I only wish to point out that if 
this has been so, the Todas furnish a good case in which we might expectiall 
traces of this descent to have disappeared or to have become so blurred and. | 

as to be of little value, = 
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is regarded as the ruler of this world; she is mentioned 
in many of the sacred formule, and of the occasional 
Awarsam uttered by the Todas on various occasions by far 
the most frequent are those of Teikirzi Tirshti. 

Teikirzi is undoubtedly the most important Toda deity, 
and yet she is not so pre-eminent that she can be said to be 
in any way a supreme, god. Though she is the ruler of this 
world, it is On who rules the world of the dead. 


INFLUENCE OF OTHER RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS 


The Todas show undoubted signs of the influence of 
Hinduism on their religion. It would be quite easy for a 
visitor to the Todas to talk to some of the younger and more 
sophisticated men and to go away believing that the Todas 
differed little from the surrounding tribes in their religious 
beliefs. In my first conversation with the Todas on religious 
matters I was told that they worshipped the following six 
gods :—Nanjandisparan, whose temple is at Nanjankudi in 
Mysore; Petkon or Betakarasami, whose temple is at 
Gudalur; Punilibagewan, whose temple is called Punilikudi 
and is near Cheirambadi ; Mari, a female deity, with a temple 
called Marikudi near Pokapparam ; Magoli, another female 
deity, with a temple near Kodanad on the Nilgiris, and 
Karmudrangan,! whose temple is near Mettapollayam. 

Four or five of these gods are probably Hindu deities, 
while Magoli may be a deity of the Kurumbas or Irulas. At 
the present time there is no doubt that their temples are 
visited by the Todas and offerings made to them, The most 
frequent motive for these offerings appears to be the desire 
for children. The Todas now pray to these gods, most 
commonly for this purpose to Nanjandisparan, Magdli or 
Karmudrangan, and if a child is born it is taken when one 
year old to the temple, its head is shaved, and an offering, 
usually in the form of an image of the child, given to the 
priest. Rice is also given, sufficient, it is said, to feed 
101 men, and the proceedings are said to cost the Todas” 


1 These were the names given to me by the Todas, and their spelling maj.ot 


correspond with that in ordinary use. be 
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from 40 to 100 rupees. They have a rule that, however 
much money they take away with them from their villages, 
all must be spent and none brought back. 

If the Todas wish to obtain more buffaloes they offer silver 
images of these animals to the temples. 

I do not know how long these Hindu gods have been 
worshipped by the Todas, but my informants were emphatic 
that Nanjandisparan and Petkon had been worshipped by the 
Todas for very long, and that annual offerings of small sums 
were made to them by every Toda family. 

This worship and appeal to Hindu deities appears to 
me to have gone on side by side with the proper religion 
of the Todas, but to have influenced it little, It shows 
how people of low culture make use of the gods of other 
races as well as of their own, and in the same way I believe 
that the Todas reverence the gods of Badagas, Kurumbas, or 
any other of the tribes with which they have dealings, and if 
asked point-blank if the gods of these people are their gods 
they will assent. 

It is probable that Hinduism is now having more influence 
on the Todas than ever before, and, as I have already pointed 
out, I believe that the reverence to Swami and the frequent 
utterance of his name is a sign of the increasing influence of 
Hinduism, perhaps combined with that of Christianity. 

Christianity has so far had no appreciable influence. The 
Church Missionary Zenana Society has for some years 
employed two catechists to work among the Todas, and one 
of them, Samuel, who by the kindness of the Society was 
allowed to act as my interpreter for a large part of my stay, 
ought to have been successful if earnestness and honesty are 
of any avail, but his efforts, carried on for ten years, had borne 
very little fruit. 

In the whole of the mythology and ceremonial there are 
few features which suggest the probability of Christian influ- 
ence, and the chief of these is the incident in the legend of 
the origin of mankind where woman is created from a rib 
taken from the right side of a man, It is very unlikely that 
this isa recent accretion to the legend, and, if it is due-to~ 
Christian influence, I think it must have arisen long ago: et 
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know that, three centuries ago, priests visited the Todas and 
preached to them, and it is stated (see p. 720) that one chose 
the Hebrew story of the creation for his lesson, and it may 
be that the incident, striking the fancy of the people, was in- 
corporated into their own tradition of the origin of man. The 
resemblance between the Toda madnol and the Sabbath may 
also excite the suspicion that the former institution is founded 
on ideas borrowed from Christians or Jews, 1 think we may 
be confident that, if this has been the case, the borrowing 
took place very long ago. I hope to show in the Jast chapter 
that it is probable the Todas came from Malabar, and it is 
possible that their migration to the hills took place after the 
settlement of Christians or Jews in that district. If Christi- 
anity has affected the religious beliefs or practices of the 
general body of the Todas, I think it is certain that this 
influence has not been recent. r 


MAGIC AND RELIGION 


A word may be added, at the end of this chapter, on the 
relation between the magic and the religion of the Todas. 
I have already pointed out reasons for believing that the 
Toda religion is one in process of degeneration, and we must 
not therefore expect to find among this people material for 
the study of the evolution of religion from magic or for 
the method of divergence of the two from some original 
stem which was neither magic nor religion. 

The chief interest of the Todas from this point of view 
is that they show how side by side with a relatively high 
form of religion there may exist a body of beliefs crystallised 
in magical formule which bear a very close resemblance 
to the formule of the religious ritual. Their aim and their 
general nature leave no doubt that the formule given in 
the later part of Chap. XII are magical in nature, and yet 
they show more distinct evidence of appeal to deities than 
is to be found in the definitely religious formule of the~ 
dairy. These magical formule of the Todas seem 
show us a stage of magic in which religion has been called 
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to its aid. The sorcerer does not endeavour to effect his 
purpose merely by the belief in the efficiency of like producing 
like, or other ideas which dominate the lower forms of magic, 
but has called to his aid the power of the gods and uses 
a form of words almost identical with that used in the 
religious ritual. Magic and religion are here closely allied, 
but it is possible that this alliance is but one of the products 
of the degeneration to which I believe the Toda religion is — 
subject. It is possible that we have here evidence that 
during the process of degeneration of religion, religion and 
magic may approach one another—an approach which recalls 
their common origin from those low beliefs and ideas of the 
savage- to which the name of neither magic nor religion 
should perhaps be properly applied. 





CHAPTER XX 
GENEALOGIES AND POPULATION 


THE preceding chapters have dealt with the ceremonies 
and religious aspect of the life of the Todas. This and suc- 
ceeding chapters will deal with the social organisation and 
the more secular side of the life of the people. 

The social organisation has been studied largely by means 
of the genealogical record which is given in Appendix V. 
Before going to India I had worked out the details of the 
system of kinship, of the regulation of marriage, and of the 
social organisation generally of two Papuan communities on 
the basis of the pedigrees preserved by those communities. 

It is a familiar fact that, both in ancient writings and in the 
memories of peoples to whom writing is unknown, long lists 
of ancestors may be preserved, going back in some cases to 
mythical times. Among existing peoples good examples of 
such genealogies are found in Polynesia and Uganda, but 
such a genealogical record is of little value for the investiga- 
tion of social organisation. 

The records which I obtained in Torres Straits were of a 
different kind; they only extended back for three or four 
generations, but included all collateral lines, so that a man 
was able to tell me all the descendants of his great-grand- 
father or great-great-grandfather, and knew the descent of his 
mother, his father’s mother, his mother’s mother, and his wile 
as fully as that of his father. By this means I was able to 
collect! a record of the great majority of marriages which 
had taken place in the community for the last three or four 


1 See Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Sei 
vol. v, p. 122. 
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generations, was able to work out the laws which had regu- 
lated these marriages and to study in detail the system of 
kinship. 

On going to the Todas, one of my first objects was to dis- 
cover if their pedigrees were preserved with the same com- 
pleteness and fidelity as among the Papuans of Torres Straits, 

It seemed at first as if I was to be disappointed. Those to 
whom I first broached the subject professed not to know the 
names of their own fathers and mothers. Some said they 
had forgotten them, but their demeanour excited the sus- 
picion that reticence, and not ignorance, was the cause of 
the failure, and it soon became clear that this suspicion was 
correct, 

There was a taboo on the names of the dead, and especially 
on those of dead ancestors. No Toda liked to speak of the 
dead by name, but to utter the name of a dead elder relative 
was strictly forbidden, and to the end of my visit | never heard 
the name of a dead man from one of his descendants. Thus 
the last piece of genealogical information which I collected 
was that of the names of the father and mother of Kodrner, 
my constant attendant. The fact that he was always with — 
me had prevented my inquiries into his parentage. 

Having discovered the cause of failure it soon became evi- 
dent that the Todas preserved their pedigrees almost, if not 
quite, as fully as the natives of Torres Straits. As in the 
islands, certain men had especial reputations as repositories of 
genealogical lore, and I began my investigations with the aid 
of one of the most famous of these, Parkurs (8), an old man 
almost blind as the result of cataract and so feeble that he 
had to be carried when he came to see me. With his aid 
and that of many others I compiled the records given in a 
Appendix V. 

Throughout my visit, the collection of this genealogical — 
material was regarded as something which should not be done. 

I never carried on this branch of my work during what I may 
call my public hours when I was visited by anyone who 
chose to come. At these times I sometimes obtained fr L 
man the names of his wife and children, but always ie oa 
further inquiries till the time reserved for my investigati 
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into more esoteric matters, when only one man was alone with 
me and was not subject to the restraints imposed by auditors 
who might disapprove of the utterance of the names of the 
dead. 

One result of the taboo on the names of dead ancestors was 
that the record of a man’s family was never obtained from one 
of that family ; but this was no disadvantage, for the genea- 
logical knowledge of those from whom I obtained my data 
was so wide that it covered the families of the whole or nearly 
the whole of the Toda community. I have no doubt that I 
could have obtained the whole of the material given in 
the tables from two men, one of whom would have given 
me the genealogies of the Tartharol, and the other those of the 
Teivaliol, and if I had chosen my informants wisely, I believe 
that their information would have been as full and accurate 
as that obtained from my many sources of information, 
Further, I found that the Teivaliol had a wide knowledge of 
Tarthar genealogies, and vice versd, though a man of one 
division usually refused to guarantee the accuracy of anything 
he told me about the other division, and would often disclaim 
knowledge which some chance observation later showed that 
he possessed, at any rate in some measure. 

Although certain Todas had special reputations for their 
knowledge of pedigrees and were undoubtedly more 
proficient in this respect than the general mass of the 
community, I believe that the knowledge was very widely 
spread throughout the people.. My guide Kodrner never 
professed to any special knowledge of genealogies, and yet 
chance observations would often show that his acquaintance 
with the pedigrees of the community was far more extensive 
and accurate than his professions would have led one to expect. 

The results of the inquiry are given in Tables 1-72. This 
large accumulation of genealogical material was obtained 
from people who professed at first not to know the names of 
their own fathers and mothers. It would have been quite 
easy for me to have come away from the Todas and reported 
them as a people who did not preserve their genealogies. . _ 

The pedigrees are recorded in exactly the same manner, 
as those which I have published in the Reports of the Torres: 
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Straits Expedition, with the modifications rendered necessary 
by the presence of polyandry and infant marriage among the 
Todas. In any one table the descendants in the male 
line only are given, descendants in the female line being 
recorded in the genealogies of the husbands. Thus, if one 
wishes to ascertain the descendants of Pilivurch in Table 1, it 
is necessary to turn to Table 20 recording the genealogy of 
Teithi, the husband of this woman. The names of males are 
in capital letters, those of females in ordinary type, and the 
name of a wife always follows the name of her husband or 
husbands. Under the name of each individual is placed, in 
italics, the name of the clan to which the individual belongs, 
or, in the case of a married woman, of the clan to which she 
had belonged before marriage. The names of those now 
living are given in Clarendon type, of which Mudrigeidi and 
Savdur in Table 1 are examples. The abbreviation i.m. 
stands for “infant marriage.” The abbreviations d.y. and 
dnn. stand for “died young” and “died before being 
named” respectively, The latter implies that the child died 
within a few weeks of birth. 

When the names of men are enclosed in square brackets, 
polyandry, and when the names of women are so enclosed, 
polygyny, is indicated. 

In the Torres Straits Reports | have shown that there are 
definite reasons why the people should have preserved their 
pedigrees so fully. The pedigrees are not preserved for 
amusement nor out of idle interest in the doings of ancestors 
or neighbours. In Torres Straits the complex and far-reach- 
ing nature of the marriage regulations form the chief motive 
for the preservation of the pedigrees, while the transmission of 
property is perhaps of almost equal importance. 

Among the Todas we shall see that the marriage regulations 
are far simpler than among the Papuans of Torres Straits, 
and in their case the chief motive is probably connected with 
the inheritance of buffaloes, the only form of property in 
which the Toda takes much interest. In the succeeding 
chapters we shall find several examples of social transactions 
in which the knowledge derived from the genealogical record | 
has determined the issue. 44 
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THE VALUE OF THE GENEALOGICAL RECORD 


In the succeeding chapters I shall show the value of the 
genealogies in working out the nature of the system of 
kinship and in providing statistical material for the study of 
the marriage regulations, The greater part of my work on 
the social aspect of the life of the Todas is based on material 
derived from the genealogies ; or perhaps I should rather say 
that most of the information I give has been checked, if not 
entirely obtained, by means of the genealogies. 

I wish, however, to draw attention here to a far wider use 
of the genealogies in anthropological investigation. They bring 
a concrete element into anthropological work which greatly 
facilitates inquiry. The lower one goes in the social or 
intellectual scale in mankind, the greater difficulty is there in 
dealing with abstractions. The savage mind is almost wholly 
occupied with the concrete, Discuss his laws of inheritance 
with him, and you probably soon become hopelessly entangled 
in misunderstanding. Take a number of concrete cases, and 
his memory will enable him to heap instance upon instance 
showing how property was inherited in given cases. Similarly, 
in ceremonies, ask the savage to give an account of a given 
ceremony, and he probably omits many essential points, not 
because he forgets them, but because they are so familiar to 
him that he thinks you, like himself, take them for granted. 
‘Ask him to tell you exactly what A and B did when they 
performed a given ceremony, and he forms a mental picture 
of A and B going through the ceremony, and tells you exactly 
what they did and how they did it. When another individual 
comes into the ceremony, he too comes in as a concrete 
personage, and his sayings and doings are faithfully recorded. 

The Todas are so intelligent that the genealogies were not 
so essential an instrument of investigation as was the case in 
Torres Straits, but they were nevertheless of enormous value 
in giving concreteness to the accounts of the Toda ceremonies. 
The Todas certainly gave fuller and more faithful accounts of 
their ceremonies when they described actual events, but such 


descriptions would have been of little value to me if I had- 2 
HH 





probably have baffled my powers of comprehension if I had 
not had my book of genealogies for reference. 

I always worked with this book by my side whenever I was 
investigating any ceremonial in which the social side of life 
was concerned. I asked for a description of some ceremony 
recently performed of which the memories were fresh. 
The chief actors in the ceremony were always mentioned by 
name; and whenever a name occurred, I looked up the clan 
and family of the person in question and noticed his relation- 
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not had my pedigrees as a guide. An account of a Toda 
funeral, for instance, with its many dvamatis persone would 

. 


ship to other persons who had taken part in the ceremony. 
The actors in the ceremony were thus real people to me as 
well as to my informants, and the account of the ceremony 
proceeded with the maximum of interest and the minimum 
of fatigue both to myself and to my informants. 

The method had the further advantage that it afforded me 
the means of checking the accounts which I was given, An 
informant inclined to be careless soon found that I had the 
means of checking his narrative on many points ; and some of 
the people, not knowing the source of my information, credited 
me with more knowledge than I really possessed, and were in 
consequence extremely careful not to wander from the truth, 
or perhaps I should rather say, not to tell me anything of 
which they were not absolutely certain. I have already 
stated my belief that the Todas are very truthful and that 
they err far more often from carelessness than intention, but 
the fact that I had a fund of knowledge of which the source 
was somewhat mysterious probably saved me from having 
much of my time wasted by careless or inaccurate information. 

I think that my familiarity with the names and circum- 
stances of the people helped me to acquire their confidence. 
Among the more simple people of Torres Straits, I used 
sometimes to let a man know, much to his astonishment, that 
I was acquainted with some of the affairs of his family. Among 
the more reticent Todas, it seemed to me unwise to do this, 
but, on meeting for the first time a man with whom I swas 
already acquainted through the genealogies, I often rere 
to something I knew he had done, perhaps to the skilfal, 
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way he had caught the buffalo at such and such a funeral, 
and the fact that I knew something of him and his doings 
often helped to put us at once on friendly terms, and at 
the same time put him on his mettle to give me the best of 
the knowledge at his command. 


THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE GENEALOGIES 


Before using the genealogical record as a means of study- 
ing the details of the social organisation, it may be well to 
consider what guarantee we have that the genealogies form 
a truthful record of the past. In Torres Straits, where I 
gained my first experience in these matters, I was so in- 
credulous of the accuracy of the record that I obtained 
almost every particle of information from two or three 
different and independent sources, and it was only when 
I had finished that I found the whole mass of material to 
furnish a record so consistent in itself that it could hardly 
have been other than veracious. 

Further, on investigating kinship and the regulation of 
marriage, both on the basis of the genealogical record, it 
was found that the results of one investigation closely cor- 
roborated the results of the other, and that the combined 
investigations gave so consistent and coherent a result that 
it was incredible that the genealogies on which the investi- 
gations were based should have been other than faithful and 
accurate records, 

The Toda community is considerably larger than either 
of those with which I worked in the islands of Torres Straits, 

_ and when I found that the memories of the people extended 
back as far or nearly as far as in those islands, it became 
obvious that I was confronted with a task of considerable 
magnitude, and the question arose whether it was necessary 
to obtain separate accounts of every family from independent 
witnesses, as I had done previously, or whether I might not 
rely on the account of a family given by one witness and 
only seek corroboration occasionally. I began by following 
the same procedure as in Torres Straits, but soon found! 


that the accounts obtained independently. showed a close? 
HH 2 
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agreement, and I therefore contented myself in my later 
work with one account, though every now and again I went 
over a piece of a pedigree with a second witness. When 
I had finished, the consistency of all the parts of the record 
with one another seemed to afford conclusive evidence that I 
had obtained what is, on the whole, a veracious record. 

Of course, in so large a mass of material there are 
mistakes.'_ In one family no doubt a child has been omitted, 
especially when it died young and had no posterity to make 
its name important ; in another case perhaps a child has been 
added to a family who was really the offspring of another 
mother. That there are such mistakes is certain, but they 
are probably few in number, and I have no doubt that, with 
one exception to be presently considered, such mistakes as 
have crept in do not appreciably impair the value of the 
genealogies as a record of the working of social regulations. 

There is one deficiency of the record, however, of the 
existence of which I have little doubt—a deficiency entirely 
due to my own carelessness. To me the chief interest of the 
genealogies is that they are a record of the past—a record of 
the working of social regulations which at the present time 
may be already affected by the new influences coming into the 
lives of primitive people all over the world. In my absorp- 
tion in the records of the past, I have often neglected the 
present and have omitted to ascertain carefully the children 
of families at present in process of growth. In several cases 
T have failed to obtain the names of children of people now 
living, and I have very little doubt that I have in several or 
many cases omitted the names of other children of growing 
families. I had one excuse for this in the fact already 
mentioned, that I had to obtain my information about a given 
family from people of some other family. A man would 
often know all about the members of the given family in the 
past, but, living perhaps at some distance from the family in 
question, he was often hazy as to the exact number and 
names of the children recently born, and it is the record of 


? For a few cases in which an individual is entered as the child of a man who! 
is known not to be his real father, see p. 534. In such a case I have assigned! 
the child té the parent who is regarded as the legal father by the Todas. 1 
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children under five years of age which I know to be 
deficient. 

If the number of the Todas now living and recorded in the 
genealogies be counted, it will be found that there are 736 
individuals, 419 males and 317 females, In the census of 
1901 the total population is given as 805, 451 males and 354 
females, My record falls short of that of the census by 69 
individuals, 32 males and 37 females. 

Further, when I arrange the people now living according to 
age, it is found that there is a distinct deficiency in children 
under five years of age. Thus, my records of age come out 
as follows :— 











Males. Females. 
Above 65 years. 9 3 
61-65 5 4 7 
56—60 4, 19 9 
51-55 20 7 
46—50 5, 26 21 
4145 oy 26 18 
36-40 5 26 27 
31-35» i 40 | 25 | 
26—30 4, 40 | 3, 
21—25 38 | 2 
16—20 4, 32 | 31 | 
H—15 5, on | 20 
6-10 5, 54 33 
5 and under 44 | 45 
(ete —\— A 
Total 419 | 317 
| 














The ages upon which this table is based could only be 
obtained very roughly, and the figures must be taken merely as 
rough approximations to the truth. The irregularities of the 
table may be due partly to this defect, but it is very improbable 
that there are about the same number of children of five 
and under as of children between six and ten, and we may be 
fairly confident that but for omissions the numbers of the 
youngest group, especially of boys, would have been larger. 

I have reason to believe, further, that I have not omitted 
any appreciable number of adults or children over five years 
of age. I tested 320 males and 183 females for colour~ 
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blindness, and as I was anxious to test every member of the 
community who was old enough, I obtained towards the end 
of my visit the names of all those who had not been tested. 
I only attempted to test children when over five years of age, 
and I have therefore an independent record of the living 
Todas above this age, so that it is fairly certain that the 
greater part of the deficiency in the genealogical record is of 
children about or below the age of five, though it is possible 
that I may also have missed a certain number cf women, 

This deficiency does not in the slightest degree affect the 
value of the pedigrees as a record of marriages or of the 
working of social regulations, but it does impair the value of 
the statistics concerning the average size of a family and 
other matters of biological interest, though only for the last 
generation. 

On looking through my genealogical tables, it will be seen 
that different clans and families differ very greatly in the fulness 
of their record. In some cases I have pedigrees going back to 
the great-grandfathers of men now in middle life; in other 
cases I have only the names of the fathers of such men. The 
briefness of the record is especially marked in the case of the 
outlying clans, such as Kwédrdoni, Pedrkars, and Pam, which 
I only visited for short periods. During these visits there 
was so much to be done that something had to suffer and the 
genealogies were usually the victims. If I had had more time, 
I have little doubt that I could have obtained much fuller 
records in many cases. 


BUFFALO PEDIGREES 


Marshall has stated that the Todas preserve the pedigrees 
of their buffaloes in the female line, and when I had found 
how carefully the Todas preserved their own pedigrees my 
next step was to endeavour to ascertain if the pedigrees of 
their buffaloes were preserved with the same amount of care 
and completeness. I returned to this subject again and again, 
but with very imperfect success. The Todas always treated 
my inquiries on this subject as if they were trifling) and | 
ridiculous. It is possible that this was one of the points on 
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which they were reticent, but I am inclined to think that I was 
told all there was to tell. 

To a certain extent it is correct to say that the pedigrees 
of the buffaloes are preserved, and in the female line only. 
If any given buffalo were taken as the starting-point, the 
owner could usually tell me the names of the mother of the 
buffalo and of the mother’s mother, and occasionally I obtained 
the names of the immediate ancestors in the female line for 
four generations, Thus, Nertiners-of Taradr (24) had a 
buffalo named Karstum who was the daughter of Idrsh. 
Idrsh was the daughter of Persud, who was the daughter 
of Nerdv, who was the daughter of Kifd. Another of his 
buffaloes, Keien, was descended from Koisi, Nerdy, and 
Kasimi in the order named. 

I could not ascertain that the Todas kept any record of 
the collateral lines of descent, nor was there, so far as I could 
find, any idea of kinship between buffaloes descended from 
the same recent ancestor. Two buffaloes born of the same 
mother would be known, of course, to be sisters, but no 
importance seemed to be attached to the relationship. 

An obvious reason for the limitation of the pedigrees of 
the buffaloes to the female line is the fact that only female 
buffaloes are named, so that there are no means of recording 
male parentage. We shall see later that among themselves 
the Todas attach little importance to paternity, and the same 
indifference is found in their attitude towards their buffaloes. 
The essential reason for the nature of the record of buffalo- 
descent is the complete absence of desire to maintain the 
purity of the breed, even of the most sacred herds, and the 
complete lack of attention to ties of consanguinity between 
buffaloes mated together. 


THE Topa PoruLATION 


The chapters on kinship and marriage will furnish object- 
lessons on the method of application of the knowledge derived 
from the genealogies to the study of social regulations. In. 
the remainder of this chapter I propose to consider variot 
problems connected with population, of biological as well ‘as! 
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of sociological interest. The data derived from the genealogies 
are here of distinct service, though, for reasons already con- 
sidered, their value is not so great as in the investigation of 
social regulations. 

Records of the numbers of the Toda’ have been taken at 
various times, beginning with what must have been a very 
rough estimate made by Keys? in 1812, in which the number 
of the Todas or Thothavurs was placed at 179. In 1821, 
Ward? estimated the numbers of men and women at 140 and 
82 respectively, of whom the great majority lived in the 
Todanad district of the hills. 

Hough* in 1825 found the population to consist of 145 
men, 100 women, 45 boys, and 36 girls, altogether 326: 

In 1838, Birch* gives the population as consisting of 294 
men and 184 women, amounting to 478, but elsewhere in his 
paper he says that the number of the Todas was computed 
at about 800. 

In 1847, Ouchterlony ® found the number of the Todas to 
be 337, made up of 86 adult males, 87 male children, 70 adult 
females, and 94 female children. The proportion of males to 
females is only 173 to 164, showing a very much smaller pre- 
ponderance of males than in any other estimate before or 
since, + 
In 1856, Grigg“ gives 185 males and 131 females, altogether 
316. ‘ 

In 1866, Grigg gives the population as 704. If the estimates 
of this year and that of 1856 were correct, it would show that 
the population had more than doubled in ten years. It is 
evident that the census of 1866 is the first which gives any- 
thing approaching an accurate record of the Toda population. 
Even in this year there is one obvious source of error, for it 
would seem that those living at the foot of the hills, near 
Gudalur were not included, and probably twenty or thirty, if 
not more, would have to be added on this account. 

1 Grigg’s Manual of the Nilagiri District, 1880, Appendix No. 17, p. xlviii. 

2 bid. App. No. 20, p. Ix. 

3 Letters on the Neilgherries, London, 1829, p. 75- 

4 Madras Journ. of Lit. and Science, 1836, vol. viii, p. 86. 
5 Jbid., 1848, vol. xv, p. 1. 

© Manual, p. 27. 
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For the census of 1871 the records are conflicting. On 
p. 29 of the Manual, Grigg gives the numbers as 693, 405 
males and 288 females. On p, 187 he gives instead of these 
numbers 376 males and 263 females, making a total of 639. 
Breeks gives the latter numbers and also a revised result 
which brings out the total population as 683, This figure, or 
the earlier of Grigg’s figures, evidently approximates to the 
correct population, which shows a slight falling off as compared 
with five years earlier. 

In the census of 1881, the numbers would appear to have 
continued to diminish, the population being: put at only 675 ; 
382 males and 293 females. 

In 1891, the number had risen to 736; 424 males and 312 
females. 

In the census of 1901, which was taken with especial care 
to record all the Todas, there were found to be 451 males and 
354 females, making together 805. 

The population as recorded in my genealogical tables com- 
piled in 1902 was only 736; 419 males and 317 females, My 
numbers fall far short of those of the census taken a year 
previously, As I have already pointed out, my genealogies 
are untrustworthy as a record of the young children of the 
community now living, and it is possible also that I have 
omitted a certain number of women. The excess of men 
over women is distinctly greater in my figures than in the 
census of 1901, and this may be due to the fact that I failed 
to hear of a certain number of widows or unmarried women 
or girls, If so, it is probable that these defects are in the 
genealogies of the Teivaliol, and it is in them that the excess 
of men is greatest. 

The earlier records of the population are certainly far below 
the mark. Captain Harkness, writing in 1832, estimates the 
attendance at a funeral at 300 men, nearly half that number 
of women, and about as many boys and girls. Those seen by 
Harkness may not have been all Todas, since Badagas and 
Kotas undoubtedly attend Toda funerals, but we may safely 
call this a total attendance of 500, which would show that the~ 
records of Hough in 1825 and of Birch in 1838 are far!.)~ 
below the mark, and that Birch’s rough estimate of 800. is ‘ 
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probably far more nearly correct, and may even have been — 
too small. 

The records have probably been fairly complete since 1866, 
and if so, they show a falling off in population from this 
date till the 1881 census. It is, however, possible that the 
gradual increase in numbers during recent censuses has been 
due to the greater care taken at each succeeding census. 
Unsatisfactory as the records are, they seem to point to a 
diminution of population about the middle of the last century, 
which ceased between 1880 and 1890, since which time the 
population has probably increased. 

Mr. R. C, Punnett? has analysed the data furnished by my 
genealogical records to ascertain the average size of the Toda 
family. He divided the families recorded in the genealogies 
into four groups: (A) those where the eldest child would in 
1903 be over 90 years of age ; (B) those where he would be — 
between 60 and 90; (C) and (D) those where he would 
be between 30 and 60 and between 0 and 30 respectively. He 
has recorded the results for Tartharol and Teivaliol separately 
in the following table. 
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The figures in square brackets give the average size of tl 
family for each generation, making allowance for cases of 
female infanticide, which we shall see presently to be a Toda — 
custom which is almost certainly diminishing in frequency. 

The conclusion Mr. Punnett draws from this table is that 
there has been a marked decrease in fertility during the period 
covered by the genealogies. 

The defects in my record as regards young childreni1 

© Proc, Cambs Philos. Soe., 1904, vol. xi, ps 48%: al 2 | 
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any conclusions about the last generation very inconclusive, 
but since the record for very young children is certainly 
defective, and since many families now existing will certainly 
increase in size, it is probable that any progressive decrease 
in the size of a family has now been arrested, and the details 
of the genealogical record would therefore agree with the 
Census Reports in showing the presence of a distinct tendency 
of the Toda population to increase. 

None of the previous records have given any indication of 
the numbers of the two chief divisions of the Toda people. 
According to my genealogical records, there were living, 
in 1902, 528 Tartharol and 208 Teivaliol. The defects in 
my record are probably somewhat greater for the Teivaliol 
than for the Tartharol, but any difference there may be is 
certainly not great, and I think we may conclude that, though 
these figures are not accurate, they represent approximately 
the true proportion of the numbers of the two divisions, It 
is quite certain that the Tartharol are more than twice as 
numerous as the Teivaliol. Mr. Punnett's table does not show 
any great difference between the two divisions in the average 
size of the family, so that the proportion between the numbers 
of the two divisions has probably not altered during the 
period covered by the genealogical record. It is probable 
that the Teivaliol have always or for a very long time been 
the smaller division. 

The Census Reports‘and the genealogical record then agree 
in pointing to a diminution of the Toda population about the 
middle of last century which has now ceased, the probability 
being that the Todas are increasing slightly in numbers. 

There can be little doubt that any decrease in the Toda 
population about the middle of last century was the direct 
result of the changes brought about by the advent of 
Europeans to the Nilgiri Hills. The adverse influences 
which came into the lives of the Todas probably owe their 
origin to the large immigration of native servants and to the 
development of the bazaar. Though Europeans first began 
to come to the Nilgiri Hills about 1820, it was not till twenty— _ 
or thirty years later that they arrived in any considerable” 
numbers, so that it was probably the middle of the century~~) 
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before the injurious influences made their effects felt to any 
great effect. 

The especial influences injurious to fertility have probably 
been syphilis and sexual immorality, for the Todas do not 
appear to have fallen to any very great extent under the 
influence of alcohol or opium. They certainly take both, and 
especially after the market day at the Ootacamund bazaar, I 
have seen Todas obviously under the influence of drink ; but I 
believe this to have been only an influence of minor import- 
ance on the health of the people. Syphilis, on the other 
hand, has undoubtedly affected them to a considerable extent. 
At the present time its ravages are not very obvious, though, 
without looking for it especially, 1 saw several examples of 
its effects. There can be little doubt, however, that it has 
been a potent factor in the past. In a note in a book by 
A. C. Burnell,! it is mentioned that in 1871 thirty-one Todas 
were treated at Ootacamund for venereal disease, and of these 
thirty were syphilitic. This means that in one year over 4 
per cent. of the total Toda population were treated for syphilis 
at one place, and we may be fairly confident that all those 
suffering from the disease did not apply for treatment. 

Another factor working towards the diminution of the 
population has probably been sexual immorality. I shall 
have to return to this subject again later, and must be content 
here to point out that the Toda women have a very bad 
reputation, though perhaps their laxity is not as great as is 
usually supposed. Still, there can be little doubt that the 
women of some villages are extremely immoral, and it is 
probable that this has distinctly tended to produce sterility. 

If the diminution in the size of the Toda family is due to 
these adverse influences, it should be found to be greatest in 
those sections of the Toda community which have been most 
subject to these influences. The best way of throwing 
light on this question is to compare the fertility of the differ- 
ent clans of the Tartharol. Some of these, such as Nodrs, 
Pan, Taradr, and Kanoddrs, either live in outlying parts of the 
hills or are sufficiently remote from the chief centres of the _ 
European population not to have been influenced very great Hy 

1 Specimens of South Indian Dialects, Mangalore, 1873. 
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The chief village of the Kars clan is situated close to Oota- 
camund and has suffered greatly from its neighbours, but 
many of the villages of the clan are more remote, so that the 
clan may be put down as one partly influenced. The people 
of Pim and Nidrsi, on the other hand, are more influenced 
than any other of the Toda clans, as is shown by the alterations 
in their villages and the neglect of the ritual of their religion. 
The villages of the Pamol are, or were, near to Wellington 
Barracks, and it is certainly the most degenerated of all the 
Toda clans. The following table, taken from Mr. Punnett’s 
paper, shows the average size of the family in each case, and 
though the figures are somewhat irregular, they bear out the 
view that sterility is greater the more the people have come 
into contact with Europeans and their followers. 





Average size | 








fo, of ». of ve si 
Name of ean. families. | oftpring. | Aormsiye® | gf po 
} 

Nodrs 4 54 384 | 
Te ae f(uninfluenced) 3 os rit 3:59 
Kanddes, Fae joo) 
Kars (partly influenced) 25 16 soy | 808 
Nides (much influenced) fs 2 2°20 | 2-00 | 
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PROPORTION OF THE SEXES 


The records of the Toda population in the past all show an 
excess of men over women, and with the exception of the 
record of Ouchterlony, which is certainly untrustworthy, the 
excess is considerable. In yiew of their untrustworthiness no 


-importance can be attached to the records taken earlier than 


that of 1866, and in the report for that year I have been 
unable to ascertain the proportions of the sexes. In 1871 
there were 140°6 men for every 100 women ; in 1881, 1304 for, 
every 100; in 1891, 135°9, and in the census of 1901, 127°4 
men for every 100 women. My figures, derived from the 
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genealogical record, give for 1902, 132'2 men for every 100 
women, a proportion distinctly greater than that of the 
census, which suggests that it is in the female portion of the 
community that my records are most defective. 

In the table on p. 474 taken from Mr, Punnett’s paper, it 
is seen that the data derived from the genealogical record 
agree with those of the Census Reports in showing on the 
whole a progressive decrease in the excess of men over 
women. The number of families in the first group is too 
small to give them much importance, but for the three 
succeeding generations of the Tartharol, the numbers of 
males for every 100 females are 159'7, 131'4, and 129'2, 
while for the Teivaliol the figures are 259, 202, and 171 
respectively, 

The Census Reports and the genealogical recora“thus agree 
in showing a progressive diminution in the excess of men over 
women. 

There can be little doubt as to the cause of this, All 
accounts of the Todas agree in attributing to them the 
practice of female infanticide, though, at the present time, 
the Todas are very chary of acknowledging the existence 
of the practice. They deny it absolutely for the present, 
and they are reluctant to speak about it for the past. 

I do not think that there is the slightest doubt that it was 
at one time very prevalent, and that it has greatly diminished 
in frequency, but that it is still practised to some extent. 
The chance remarks of children to my interpreter, Samuel, had 
shown him that the practice is still followed occasionally, 
and I think it far from unlikely that it is even now not a very 
rare occurrence, 

In Mr. Punnett’s table, it will be seen that the genealogical 
data show that the excess of men is far greater in the 
Teivaliol than in the Tartharol, and the excess in the former 
is so great as to leave little doubt that the practice is still 
followed in this division not infrequently. If this is so, it is 
probably due to the fact that the Teivaliol chiefly inhabit the 
more outlying parts of the hills, so that, on the whole, they 
have been less affected than the Tartharol by the various” 
influences which have come into the lives of the Todas; An 
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accessory factor may have been the priestly functions of the 
Teivaliol, which have probably tended to make them more 
conservative. 

Previous writers on the Todas have differed considerably in 
their accounts of the method of infanticide, and I regret very 
much that I cannot contribute any facts towards the settle- 
ment of the question. The subject was one about which 
the Todas talked so unwillingly that I made no great en- 
deavours to arrive at the truth, A method which has been 
commonly attributed to the Todas is that of placing the infant 
at the gate of the buffalo-pen before this is opened in the 
morning, the herd rushing out and trampling on the child. 
Another less likely method has been said to be that the infant 
is drowned in buffalo milk. 

The most probable account is that given to Marshall’ by 
an aged Toda, who stated that the child is suffocated by an 
old woman, who receives a fee of four annas, and that the 
child is then buried, which, as we have seen, is the method 
of disposing of the bodies of still-born children. 

There is little reason to connect the practice of female 
infanticide among the Todas with any deficiency in the 
necessaries for existence, It seems clear that at one time the 
Todas supplemented their food of milk with berries, roots, &c., 
but it is improbable that they were ever in such straits for 
food that they would have resorted to infanticide on this 
account. Marshall's informant ascribed infanticide to the 
poverty of his people, but this was probably said in order to 
excuse the practice. 

In an earlier part of this chapter we saw that there is 
evidence of a former diminution of the Toda population. At 
the same time we see that there is evidence of a diminution of 
the practice of female infanticide, which would, of course, tend 
to increase the population. It would thus seem that there 
have existed among the Todas, during the last fifty years, 
certain factors tending to diminish the population and one 
factor tending to increase it. We may conclude that, but for 
the diminution of infanticide, the falling off in numbers would 
have been greater, and that the tendency to increase which 


+ Pp. 194-5. 
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seems at present to exist may be due, wholly or in part, to 
the diminution of infanticide. 

There is one indication that female infanticide has almost 
entirely ceased during the last five years, and even that there 
may now be an excess of female births. In the table of ages 
given on page 469, it will be seen that the pedigrees record 
more girls than boys of five years and under. There is no 
reason why my record of such young children should have 
been more defective for one sex than for the other, and the 
proportion here may be approximately correct. 


TWINS 


Twins are called émumokh, and it is the custom to kill one 
of them, even when both are boys. If they should be girls, 
it is probable that both would be killed, or, at any rate, would 
have been killed in the past. 

There is one case of twins in the genealogies. Iraveli, the 
wife of Kwotuli and Nudriki (8), gave birth to twins about 
twelve years ago. Both were boys, and I was first told that 
one had died shortly after birth, but later inquiries made it 
almost certain that the boy had been killed. Some time 
after the birth of the twins, one of the buffaloes of Kwétuli 
and Nudriki is said to have had a calf with one body, two 
heads, and four legs. The buffalo died before the calf was 
born, and the monstrosity was found by the Kotas, to whom 
the body was given. It was generally expected that some- 
thing would happen to Kwétuli or Nudriki, but they have 
since been very prosperous, 


THE DETERMINATION OF AGE 


This is a suitable place to say a word about the method I 
adopted to ascertain the ages of the Todas. Like all people 
at a low stage of culture, the Todas are very uncertain about 
their ages, though their knowledge is more accurate than that 
of many peoples. Every Toda knows, however, whether ht 
is older or younger than another, this fact determining” the 
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names and salutations they give to one another, as we 
shall see in the next chapter. A few of the younger men 
seemed to have accurate knowledge of their ages, and 
building up on this basis, and with a knowledge of the 
relative ages of the different members of the community, it 
became possible to arrive at estimates which probably do not 
deviate very widely from the correct ages; even in the case 
of the older people, I do not believe that my estimated ages 
are likely to be more than five years out in any case. As 
already mentioned (see p. 416), the Todas make use, in the 
estimation of age, of their belief in the eighteen-year period 
of a flower, and the ages so estimated in a few cases agreed 
fairly with those arrived at in other ways, 

Among those now alive, it seemed that the usual time 
which separates the birth of two children of the same mother 
is about three years, and I have taken this time as the rule in 
estimating the ages of all those whose names are included in 
the genealogies. Similarly, so far as I could tell, women. 
begin to bear children when about eighteen to twenty years 
of age. 

The ages of the four groups given in the table on Pp. 474 
were calculated on the assumptions that a woman had her 
first child when twenty years old, and that the interval 
between the births of two children was three years. 

The oldest Toda now living is Kiugi (57). He looks an 
extremely old man, and is said by the Todas to be nearly 
a hundred years of age. There is evidence which makes it pro- 
bable that he is at least eighty or ninety. Kors, the father of 
Kiugi, performed the pursiitpini ceremony before the birth of 
Teitchi (52) (see p. 564). Teitchi’s grandson, Kurioly, is now 
about fifty-four years of age. When Kors gave the bow and 
arrow he may have been only a young boy, and if we assume 
that he was fifteen years old, that Teitchi and Pareivyan 
had their first children when twenty years old, and that the 
interval between the birth of Pilzink and that of Pareivan 
was six years, it would make the age of Kors, if he were still 
alive, 115. If Kiugi was born when his father was twenty 
years old, it would make his age ninety-five. If, on the other 
hand, we assume that Kors gave the bow and arrow when 
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only ten years of age, and that he did not have his first 
child till he was thirty, it would make Kiugi’s age eighty. 
Kiugi’s eldest child, if alive, would now probably be abot 
sixty, and this supports the view that the lowest possible — 


good deal older, 








CHAPTER XXI 
KINSHIP 


THE system of kinship was studied chiefly by means of 
the genealogies. The Todas are sufficiently intelligent to be 
able to give satisfactory definitions of their terms expressing 
different kinds of relationship, but the genealogies were very 
useful in checking these definitions and in working out several 
points in detail, 

The Toda system of kinship is of the kind known as 
classificatory with several interesting special features. Per- 
haps the most important of these is the use of the same terms 
for mother’s brother and father-in-law on the one hand, and 
for father’s sister and mother-in-law on the other hand. This 
is a natural consequence of the regulation which ordains that 
the proper marriage for a man is one with the daughter either 
of his mother’s brother or father’s sister. 

Another important feature of the Toda system is the exist- 
ence of two well-marked groups of terms expressing bonds of 
kinship ; one used when speaking of relatives, and the other 
when speaking to relatives and in exclamations. The latter, 
which may be regarded as vocative cases of the former, are 
fewer in number and used ina much more general sense ; and 
if the two are not distinguished, it is easy to understand that 
one may find only “inextricable confusion in Toda ideas as 
to relationship.” 1 will first give a list of kinship terms, 
together with the forms used in direct address, and the 


approximate definitions, and these will be followed by/a™ 


1 See Marshall, p. 213. Oak 
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discussion of the exact meaning of each term. The vocative ” 
. forms are enclosed in brackets, 


Pevian, great-grandfather. 
Peviav, great-grandmother, 

Pian (pia), grandfather. 

Piav (piava), grandmother. 

In (aia), father. 

Av (ava), mother. 

Mokh (ena), son. 

Kugh (ena), daughter. 

Mokh pedvai mokh (ena), grandson. 
Mokh pedvai kugh (ena), granddaughter. 
An (anna), elder brother. 

Egal (egala), brother of same age. 
Nodrved (enda), younger brother. 
Akkan (akka), elder sister. 
Nodrvedkugh (enda), younger sister. 
Mun (mama), mother’s brother and wife's father. - 
Mui (miniia), father’s sister and wife’s mother. 

Manmokh (ena), sister's son. 

Mankugh (ena), sister's daughter. 

Matchuni, child of a mother's brother or father’s sister, 
* OL (01 or dlia), husband. , 

Kotvai or tasmokh (tasmokh or tasmokhia), wife. 

Patol, general name for male relatives of wife. 

Motvilth (ena), son's wife, 


A general name for those of the same clan is annatam, but — 
T am not sure that this is not properly a borrowed word. 

In giving a more detailed account of these terms of — 
kinship, it will perhaps be convenient to begin with the — 
relationship of z#, or father. * 

Jn. A person speaks of his father a5 “en in,” “my father,” 
while “his father” would be “tan in.” An 7 is addressed as 
aia. These names are applied not only to the father, but also 
to the father’s brothers, whether they are husbands of tte 
mother or not. i 

The names ¢ or aza are also given to all the males loft a 
clan (sadol) who are of the same generation as the othe < 
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also to the husbands of the sisters of the mother, sisters here 
including both own sisters and clan-sisters, “e., to the husbands 
of all those who are of the same clan and generation as the 
mother, Elder brothers of the father (either own brothers or 
clan-brothers) are often addressed as perudaia, while younger 
brothers are called Aarudada, and in speaking of such men 
the expressions “ex in perud” and “en in karud” would be 
used. When a man speaks of one of his more remote fathers, 
and it may be doubtful of whom he is speaking, he may add 
the name of the man; thus Siriar (20) would speak of Panioly 
(26), the husband of his mother’s sister, as “ Pan? in.” 

Av. A mother is spoken ot as e# av or tan av, and ad- 
dressed as ava, These names are also applied to the wife of 
a father other than the actual mother, to the sisters of the 
mother, to the wives of the father's brothers, and to the sisters 
of the wife’s father. Every woman of the same clan and 
generation as the mother is an av, In general the wife of an 
inis an av. As in the case of the zx, a distinction is made 
between the elder and younger sisters ot the mother, the 
former being addressed as perudava and the latter Aarudava. 
Similarly the wife of an elder brother of the father is perudava 
and of a younger Aarudava, Such relatives may be spoken 
of as “en av perud” and “en av karud.” 

Mokh and Kugh. Every one whom a man calls i or av 
calls the man mokh, and every one to whom a woman gives 
these names. calls the woman Augh. In direct address, both 
mokh and kugh are called ena (? enna). 

In speaking of his brother's children, a man may make 
clear whether he is speaking of the child of an elder or 
younger brother; thus he may say “en nodrvedvain mokh,” 
“my younger brother's son.” Jokh is often used as a general 
term for “child ” and may be applied to persons of either sex. 

Pian. This name is given to both paternal and maternal 
grandfathers and to their brothers, certainly in the narrow 
sense and probably in the wider. Every male of the speaker's 
clan of the same generation as the father’s father would cer- 
tainly be called “en pian.” The brother of the father’s 
mother is also called pzan, but I am doubtful whether the 
term is used for all the clan-brothers of the father’s mother: A 
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Similarly I am uncertain how far the clan-brothers of the 
mother’s father and mother’s mother receive this name. A 
pian is addressed as pia. 

Piav, This is the name of both paternal and maternal 
grandmothers, and in general the wife of a pian is a prav. A 
piav is addressed as piava. 

All those addressed as pian or piav will address the speaker 
as ena. When speaking of his grandson, a man will say 
“en mokh pedvai” or “en mokh pedvai mokh,’ literally “my 
born to my son” or “my son born to my son,” and there 
were no less elaborate terms, ~ 

The son of a daughter is called en hugh pedvai mokh, “ my 
daughter who born to son,” taking the words in order, or 
“my son born to my daughter.” A daughter of a son is 
called en mokh pedvai hugh, and the daughter of a daughter, 
en hugh pedvai kugh. Since, however, mokh is often used as 
a general name for “child,” I believe that this word usually 
takes the place of Aug/, and that in consequence a grandchild 
of either sex is called ex mokh pedvai mokh, 

Pevian and peviav. These words for great-grandfather and 
great-grandmother have a similar wide connotation, The 
word fefis an ancient term for “great” which is used in some 
of the magical incantations (see p. 267). 

An, This isthe name for elder brother and for all members 
of the clan of a man or woman who are of the same 
generation as, and older than, the man or woman. An an is 
addressed as anna. 

Nodrved, This is the name for younger brother and for all 
members of the clan of the same generation as, and younger 
than, the speaker. En nddrved or nddrped means literally 
“my born with.” A nddrved is addressed as enda. 

Egal. A corresponding relative who is of the same age 
is called ex egal and is addressed as egala. 

These terms are used both by men and women of and 
to men, 

Akkan. This term is applicd by both men and women to 
an elder sister, and is also given to all female members of the 
same clan who are of the same generation as, and oldet than} 
the speaker. An akkan is addressed as akka. y 
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Nodrvedkugh. A younger sister is spoken of by this name, 
which is also given to all the female members of the same 
clan and generation, but younger than the speaker. Such a 
relative is addressed by the same term as is applied to 
a younger brother, viz., enda. Two sisters of the same age are 
egal and ega/a to one another. ~ 

These terms for “ brother” and “sister” are also applied to 
one another by the children of two sisters. Thus a man 
would call the son of his mother’s sister az, and address him 
as anna if the latter were older than himself, and would 
be spoken of by the latter as ex nddrved and addressed 
as enda. If of the same age they would be egal or egala 
to one another. Similarly a man addresses the daughter 
of his mother’s sister as akka or enda according to age. I 
am doubtful how widely the terms for brotherhood and 
sisterhood are applied in this case. I do not know whether 
the children of two women of the same generation in a 
large clan like that of Kars would call one another brother 
and sister, 

Thus the children of two brothers are brothers and sisters, 
and the children of two sisters are also brothers and sisters, 
while, as we shall see shortly, the children of brother and 
sister receive another name. The children of two sisters 
belong to different clans except in those cases in which the 
sisters have married men of the same clan. Thus a 
man may have brothers and sisters in several different 
clans, 

Mun, This is the name of the mother’s brother, of the 
father’s sister's husband, and of the wife's father. The last 
is also spoken of as fazo/ together with other relatives of 
the wife. In the case of the orthodox Toda marriage, in 
which a man marries the daughter of his mother’s brother, 
or of his father’s sister, the wun is at the same time both 
wife's father and either mother’s brother or father’s sister’s 
husband, but the wife’s father is still called mwn even when 
aman marries a woman to whom he is unrelated. 

The term mun is not only applied by a man to the owns — 
brothers of his mother, but also to her clan-brothers- 
When a man has many mun, he may show to which he is~ ~ 
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referring by mentioning his name; thus Siriar (20) would 
say “Karsiiln mun” if he referred to this relative, the 
husband. of his father’s sister, and he might speak in the 
same way of a clan-brother of his mother. 

A distinction is often made between older and younger 
mun; thus, if a man’s mother had two brothers, the elder 
would be called en mun perud and the younger en mun karud. 
A mun is addressed as mama. 

Mumi. Thisis the name of the father’s sister, of the wife of 
a mother’s brother, and of the wife’s mother, the terms brother 
and sister being again used in a wide sense. In general, 
the wife of a mun is a mumi. A mum? is addressed as 
mimia, 

Manmokh, A person would apply the term manmokh to 
his sister's son and his wife's brother's son. It is a term 
reciprocal to mun in so far as this term is one for mother's 
brother and father’s sister’s husband. I am not quite 
certain whether it would be used for a son-in-law who was 
not also a sister's son, but I am almost certain that this would 
be done. 

The term is also applied to the sons of clan-sisters, and 
when used in this more distant way a distinction is sometimes 
made, En manmokh would mean “ my (own) sister's son,” 
Em manmokh, literally “our sister's son,” would be used for 
children of a more distant sister. 

Mankugh is used in exactly the same way as manmokh for 
sister’s daughter, &c. 

Matchuni, This is the term applied to one another by 
the children, both male and female, of brother and sister. 
While the children of two brothers are brothers or sisters 
(an, egal, akka or nddrved) and the children of two sisters are 
also brothers and sisters, the children of a brother and sister 
are matchuni, In other words, the children of an individual’s 
mother’s brother or of his father’s sister are the matchuni 
of the individual. 

When a man addresses his male satchuni he calls him anna, 
egala or enda, according to their relative ages. Similarly W 
a woman addresses her female matchuni, she calls het. akka 
egala or enda, according to age. 
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When a man addresses his female matchunz, he calls her 
either sasmokhia or kughia (see below), He gives her the 
former name because he is allowed to marry her; she is a 
woman who might normally be his wife and he therefore 
addresses her as wife, 

Similarly a woman addresses her male matchuni as 
lia; she calls him husband because he may become her 
husband. 

As in the case of other relationships, a man may define 
more exactly of whom he is speaking when he refers to a 
matchuni, and may say instead en munkugh, the daughter ot 
my mux. Two kinship terms are thus used which resemble 
one another closely, but have very different meanings /— 
en munkugh, my uncle's daughter, and en mankugh, my 
sister's daughter. 

O04, husband. A woman speaks of her husband as en d¢ 
and addresses him as d/ia. ‘ 

Kotvai and tasmokh, wife. A man speaks of his wife as 
en kotvat, and addresses her as tasmokhia, 

Paiol. This is a general term for the male relatives of the 

wife. It is applied especially to the wife’s father, the wife’s 
brothers, and the brothers of the wife’s father. 
. Itseemed that this term should only properly be applied 
to the near relatives of the wife. Those whom the wife 
would address as aza, anna, or enda, because members of her 
clan, need not be called fazol by the husband, 

Paiol is a reciprocal term, and it is therefore applied by a 
man to the daughter's husband, the sister’s husband, and to 
the husband of the brother’s daughter. 

A paiol is addressed as anna, egala, or enda, according to 
age. 

Motvilth. This term is the equivalent of daughter-in-law 
and is applied by a man to his son’s wife. A woman is also 
the motvilth of the brothers of her husband’s father. A mot- 
vilth is addressed as ena. 

There did not seem to be any brief term for the sister of 
a wife, and a man would speak of her as ex kotvai akkan if. 
older, or as en kotvai nodrved if younger than the wife. 

Sometimes the Todas add to some of the kinship names” 
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the word fofch, which is said to have the meanings “beget- 
ting” or “begotten.” I met with this especially in the 
lamentations used at funerals. A man would say, “ex potch 
aia” —‘O my father which begot me” ; “ex potch anna” —*O 
my elder brother begotten with me.” For a younger brother, 
however, this word would not be used ; a man would not say, “ex 
potch nodrved ia,’ because ved has the same significance as 
potch, nodrved meaning also “born with” or “ begotten with,” 

Every male of a man’s own clan is either his p/an ; his zx; 
his an, egal, or nddrved ; his. mokh, or his mokh pedvat mokh, 
In most cases a clan consists of several families, and these 
families may be unrelated to one another so far as the 
evidence from the genealogical record goes. Nevertheless, 
every Toda knows exactly the proper kinship terms to apply 
to all the members of his clan. I inquired in detail into the 
basis of this knowledge in the case of the Taradrol, consisting 
of six po/m or divisions, All the members of each fd/m trace 
their descent from a man whose name is known, and the 
pedigrees of the six fd/m are given in the genealogical tables 
20 to 25. 

It was known that three of these pd/m were closely related 
to one another, and that the other three were also closely 
related. The following table expresses the relationship in 
the first case :— 


i | 

¢ $ TEITHI 
NASIDZ Sb I (see 20) 
(See 22) (See 21) 


It was not perfectly certain whether Teithi and the two 
men whose names were not remembered were own brothers, 
but it was known that they were closely related and of the 
same generation. They were certainly clan-brothers and 
possibly own brothers. The kinship names applied by 
members of the three fd/ to one another were all in ac- 
cordance with this scheme; thus, there was no one living 
in these three ~d/m whom Siriar (20) called aia; he would= 
have given this name to Nasidz or Peratuthi if they had been © 
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alive. He calls Arthothi and Parkeidi azva; they are the 
sons of Peratuthi, who was of the same generation as Siriar’s 
father. The following are called mokh or ena :—Piildenir, 
Keinodz, Idrshkwodr (21), Polgar, Pundu, Keinmuv, and 
Pushtikudr (22), although at least one of these men is older 
than Siriar, and several others are approximately of the same 
age. Similarly, Muners (21) is the mokh pedvai mokh, or 
grandson of Siriar. 

The other three pd/m of the Taradr clan are known to be 
related in a similar way: Kiusthyan (23), Pachievan (24), and 
Pungut (25) being either own brothers or men closely related 
and of the same generation. I was thus able to ascertain 
definitely how each member of the first three p/m knew the 
appropriate name to be given to members of these families, 
and similarly how members of the other three po/m knew the 
exact terms of kinship to apply to one another. 

Each member of the first three d/m also knew, however, 
the proper kinship terms to apply to members of the other 
three fd/m, although I could not obtain, and there seemed to 
be no record of, the way in which the two groups of families 
were connected, ‘Thus Siriar addresses as aia Paners and 
his brothers (23) and Irkioly (24). He addresses as anna: 
Teitukhen, Idjkudr and Kandu (23), Toleidi, Nertiners, 
Mogai, Teimad and Orguln (24), and Kudeners and _ his 
brother (25). The children of these men are the mokh of 
Siriar, and are addressed by him as ena. 

The explanation seems to be that the mode of relation- 
ship is handed down from generation to generation ; thus 
Teithi, the grandfather of Siriar, called Kiusthvan (23) 
brother, and in consequence Ircheidi and Paners, their sons, 
alsa call one another brother, and so Siriar, the son of 

- Ircheidi, knows that he has to call Paners father. In this 
way a man would know the correct term to apply to 
every member of his clan, though the links by which 
their pedigrees are connected may have been completely 
forgotten. 

T also worked out the relationship of the different divisions 
of the Kuudr clan in the same way, and may perhaps | sive 
the record briefly. 
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Teitnir (52) calls the following Kuudr men @/a:—Mutevan 
(52), Punatvan (53), Keitas (55), Tiiliners (56), Kiugi (57), 
Tiitners, Etamudri, Madsu, and Koboners (58), Ishkievan (60). 

He calls the following amva:—Kurioly and Ivievan (52), 
Targners (53), Keinkursi (54), and. Mudriners (57). The | 
following are his nddrved, and are called by him enda:— 
Kwelthipush and his brothers, Piliar and Piliag (52), Pun- 
gusivan, Tevd, Karoy and Pol (53), Poteners (54), Sinar and 
Katsog (55), Erai, Kil, Kanokh (56), Onadj and Kwodrthotz 
(57), Kishkar and Tormungudr (59). All the sons of these 
brothers are the mokh of Teitnir. 

In the above list Teitnir omitted Tikievan and Tushtkudr 
(56), who according’ to the genealogies are his p‘a or grand- 
fathers, while their sons, though much younger than Teitnir, 
are his fathers, and are addressed by him as a7a. 

The other kinship terms are used in the same wide way. 
If a man’s mother belonged to Kuudr all those Kuudr men 
would be his an who were the ax, egal, or nddrved of his 
mother; and all the children of those men would be his 
matchunt, 

The terms used for the relatives of a wife are also used for 
the corresponding relatives of a sedvaitasmokh. This is the 
name of the woman in the Toda institution according to 
which a woman consorts with one or more men in addition 
to her husband or husbands (see p. 526). The man, or 
mokhthodvaiol, calls the fathers and brothers of the woman 
baiol, and calls her father mun and her mother sume. 

Relatives are often spoken of by the Todas in a way that 
defines their relation to the speaker more exactly than is 
usual in the classificatory system. Thus, a man may call 
his brother's son “ex nodrvedvain mokh”—* my younger 
brother's son”; or he may speak of his wife’s elder sister 
as “en kotvai akka,” an abbreviation of en kotvai tan akka 
—my wife her elder sister.” Similarly, a wife’s younger 
sister may be called “ex kotvai nddrved.” 

It seemed to me that the Todas afford an interesting 
exainple of a people who are beginning to modify the classi- _ 
ficatory system of kinship in a direction which distinetly | 
approaches the descriptive system. The essential feat 
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of the system of kinship are those known as classificatory, 
but the Todas have various means of distinguishing between 
the near and distant relatives to whom the same kinship 
term is applied. Two examples of this have already been 
given; the son of an own sister may be called “my sister’s 
son,” while the son of a clan sister is called “our sister's 
son,” and the own brother of a mother is simply called mun, 
while in the case of a clan brother of the mother, the name of 
the man is added. Further, a term which is definitely descrip- 
tive may be used in the examples quoted above. 

The Todas have reached a stage of mental development in 
which it seems that they are no longer satisfied with the 
nomenclature of a purely classificatory system, and have begun 
to make distinctions in their terminology for near and distant 
relatives. 

Another point of interest about the Toda system is that 
the two sets of kinship terms—those used in direct address 
and those used when speaking of a relative—do not corre- 
spond closely with one another. 

The terms used in direct address are few in number com- 
pared with the kinship terms used when speaking of a relative. 
Brothers of all kinds, matchuni and some paiol (brothers-in- 
law) are all addressed as anna, egala or enda, according to 
age. Children, grandchildren, sisters’ sons and sons-in-law 
are all addressed as ena. If exclusive attention were paid 
to the kinship terms used in address we should seem to have 
a kinship system which is almost wholly based on rela- 
tive ages and generations, all other distinctions being ignored. 

The Toda system distinguishes widely between elder and 
younger members of the family and clan. This feature, which 
is of very general occurrence in connexion with the classifica- 
tory system, has been highly developed by the Todas, and 
their system differs from any other with which I am acquainted 
in having a special term for relatives of the same age. 

When two members of a clan or two men related in other 
ways address one another as brother, the terms employed 
depend altogether on their relative ages, and are not influenced _ 
by the relative seniority of the branches of the family or 


to which they belong. . 
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The Toda system appears to be closely related to that 
of the Dravidians of Southern India. In several cases the 
names for certain kin are identical with or closely resemble 
those of other South Indian languages. 

The three most characteristic features of the Toda system 
are (i) the use of the same term for mother’s brother and 
father-in-law, &c.; (ii.) the marked development of vocative 
forms of the kinship terms ; (iii.) the marked development of 
distinctions according to age. These three features are also 
found in Tamil, and as far as my information goes in Telugu 
and Canarese. The Toda system appears to be a simplified form 
of the Tamil system with many points of identity. The 
resemblance between the Toda and the Tamil names seems 
certainly to be closer than that between the Toda names and 
those of the Telugus and Canarese. 

I do not wish here to consider these resemblances and 
differences in any detail, but in the Table on the opposite 
page I have given a list of those kinship terms in which the 
Todas resemble other inhabitants of Southern India. The 
Tamil terms I owe to Mr. K. Rangachari of Madras ; the 
others I have taken from Morgan's System of Consanguinity, 
and Affinity of the Human Race. 





KINSHIP TABOOS 


A man never mentions the name of his mux. If he wishes 
to make clear of whom he is speaking he will give the name 
of the place at which his mux lives, as “Tedshteirt ithvai en mun 
podchi,’ “My uncle who lives at Tedshteiri.” This restric- 
tion only applies to the own brothers of his mother. Other 
more distant un may be spoken of by name, and as we have 
already seen, if a man wishes to make it clear of whom 
he is speaking, he mentions the name in addition to the 
kinship term. 

A man is also prohibited from uttering the name of the 
man from whom he has received his wife—ze., to whom he has 
done halmelpudithti (see p. 502). This man, who is called the 


i 
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mokhudrtvaiol is usurped by Rasa else and in such a case 
there might be no restriction on the name of the wife's real 
father. In the only case of this kind of which I have a 
record, the marriage of Siriar (20) and Pupidz, the place of 
mokhudrtvaiol was taken by Kuriolvy, who was living with 
Pilimurg (7), the girl’s mother, and though he was no real 








Toda. | ‘Tamil. ‘Telegu. | Canarese. 
Son... mokh | maghan | 
Elder brother... an (anna) anpan (anna) anna anna 
Elder sister ...... akkan (akka) | akkal (akka) akka auta’ | 
Mother’s brother. mun (mémva) amman or maman | mena mama — mava 
| | (mama) 
| Father-indaw  ..., mun (mama) | mamaner (mama) | mama maya 
| Father’s sister ...! mumi (mimia) | attai } | 
| Wife of mother’s 
| brother .| mumi (mimia) ammami 





Wife's mother ...| mumi (mimia) | mamiyar (ammami) 


| Sister’s son ..,... manmokh maruman or 
i} | marumakan 
| Mother's brother’s| 
son 





| Father's sister's 


son . matchuni | attan or maittunan 





matchuni maittunan (2) | | 





| Wife’s brother ...) matchuni or | machchinan or 
paiol maittunan ; 











relative of the wife, Siriar might not mention his name. In 
spite of the fact, however, that Kurioly had become his 
mokhudrtvaiol, Siriar went privately to Patirsh (35), the real 
father of his wife, and did 4a/melpudithi and would also refrain 
from saying the name of this man. 

A man is prohibited from saying the name of his wife’ 
mother (sum), but my notes do not make clear whether he 
is also prohibited from saying the names of other mumii—ie., 
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father’s sisters, but probably this is so. In any case this 
restriction only applies to near relatives. 

A man may not utter the name of his pian or piav. 

There seemed to be some reluctance to say the name of a 
wife, but there did not appear to be any definite prohibition 
against it. It was probably part of a reluctance to utter 
personal names in general of which the Todas show some 
traces, though it is less marked among them than in the case 
of many uncultured people. 

The taboo on names was far wider in the case of dead 
relatives. No one was allowed to utter the name of a dead rela- 
tive, and this rule appeared to be especially stringent in the 
case of relatives who had been older than the speaker. As I 
have already mentioned, this taboo was for some time a great 
obstacle in my way when trying to obtain the pedigrees of 
the people. If a man had to refer to a dead relative, he did 
so by mentioning the name of the village at which he had 
died ; thus, if the father of a Taradr man had died at Taradr, 
the man would say, “en in Taradr pon,’ while, if he had died 
away from home, say at Kuudr, he would refer to his father 
as “en in Kuudr odthavai,’ “ my father who died at Kuudr,” 

In the funeral lamentations, each mourner mentions the 
deceased by the name indicating the bond of kinship between 
himself and the dead, and does not utter the personal name. 


KINSHIP SALUTATIONS 


There are certain well-defined salutations which are 
regulated by kinship. 

The characteristic Toda salutation is called Aalmelpudithtt, 
in which salutation one person kneels or bows down before 
another, while the latter raises each foot and touches the fore- 
head of the other. In general this salutation is only paid by 


women to their elder male relatives; a woman places her — 


head beneath the foot of her pram, in, an, or mun, using these 
terms in their widest sense. The salutation seems to be very 


largely one connected with kinship. In everyday life} the = 


salutation is only paid by women to men, but under special 
circumstances, men may bow down before men, and v 





ma Kt 
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before women, and men even may bow down before women 
(see p. 502). 

Since, owing to the mokhthodvatol connexion, a Tarthar 
woman may have a Teivali mun and vice versa, the kalmel- 
pudithti salutation takes place between people of the two 
divisions, and I have often seen a woman of one division 
placing her head beneath the foot of a man of the other 
division. 

When a person meets one of his kin, he uses a form of 
greeting which depends on the nature of the relationship. 
Most of these greetings consist of some form of the word i 
or 7¢v2, which was said to mean “ blessing ” or “ bless,” together 
with the kinship term. 

A man would greet an elder brother or anyone whom 
he would call anna by the word “ ¢#of,” cut very short so as 
to sound like a single syllable, This is a corruption of 
iti anna. A person greets a younger brother or one whom 
he would call exda by uttering his name followed by the 
word ers, as in “ Sakari ers,’ “ Pakhwar ers.” A father is 
greeted as 7//a/, a mother as #t/ava. An elder sister as 
itiakka ; a younger sister as ‘tvena, and this latter torm is used 
for any female relative younger than the speaker, It is the 
duty of younger female relatives to perform the kalmelpudithté 
salutation, and as soon as a man says #tvena, the woman at 
once bows down and places her head beneath the raised foot 
of the man, helping him to raise it at the same time. 

A. mother's brother or father-in-law (mum) is greeted by 
itimon and a mumi is greeted by itimimia, but so slurred 
as to be hardly recognisable. The grandfather and grand- 
mother are greeted in the words z/in pia and itin piava. 

Whenever a new Toda came to join people who were 
with me, there would be a chorus ot greetings, and the 
newcomer would look round carefully to see who was 
present, giving to each his proper salutation and obviously 
taking the greatest care that no one was overlooked. Since 
the relationship of brother is the most frequent, the greetings 
heard most often on these occasions were “¢ioa” and “ . . « 


ers.” 


_The regulation of salutation by kinship applies Ape & 
KK . 
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the salutation of the dead. When the body first reaches 
the funeral place it is saluted by all present, and in the 
case of kin, the mode of salutation varies with the bond of 
kinship. Those related to the deceased as in, av, pian, piav, 
mun, mumi, an, or akkan, bow down at the head of the corpse 
and touch the body with their foreheads, while all those 
whom the deceased would have called exda or ena bow down 
at the feet. The place saluted by those who are not kin 
is determined by age, but in the case of kin, the bond of 
kinship is more important than the age, so that the 
former condition determines the mode of salutation. Thus 
at the funeral of Kiuneimi (3), Kodrner (7) saluted at the 
head of the dead woman. He was the younger, but was 
her mun owing to the fact that Kiuneimi’s step-mother 
Kureimi, was a Kars woman whom Kodrner called sister. 


THE DUTIES OF KIN 


The funeral ceremonies provide the greatest number of 
examples of kinship duties, the parts taken by many of the 
mourners being determined largely by their bonds of kinship 
to the deceased. The place of chief mourner is taken by the 
brother or son of a dead man, by the husband of a dead 
woman, and by the father of a dead child, though, at the 
funeral of a girl, the husband plays the most important 7é/e. 

Various duties fall to relatives of the same clan or of the 
same family of the clan. The earth-throwing at the funeral 
of a male, the smearing of butter on the buffalo, lighting the 
pyre at the first funeral and the two fires at the aszaramkedr, 
and ringing the bell at the final scene, are all performed by 
near relatives of the same clan and family as the deceased. 

Cutting off a lock of hair and mixing food are acts per- 
formed by the chief mourner, who is of the same clan as the 
deceased, whether brother, son, husband, or father. 

The manmokh,or sister's son (who may be also son-in-law), 
has certain definite duties. Formerly, when many buffaloes 
were killed, one! was always given by the sister’s son, and he 
still gives a thread cord, called pennar. Many other relatives” 
give these cords, but that given by the manmokh is especially 
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honoured in that it is put round the body of the dead man 
inside his cloak, and not merely laid on the covering of the 
body as are the others. 

The mun does not appear to have any duties at a funeral, 
though in old days he contributed a buffalo, and, at the present 
time, one of the two buffaloes slaughtered may be given by 
the sun or other representative of the mother's family, 

The matchuni (child of a maternal uncle or of a paternal 
aunt) has several duties, of which the most important are those 
at the zrsankati ceremony of the asaramkedr. The other 
duties are the secondary result of the marriage regulation 
which makes the matchuni the natural bridegroom or bride, 
and, in consequence, it is the matchuni who performs the 
pursiitpimi ceremony at the funeral of an unmarried girl. 
Similarly, the matchun? may take the place of a pato/ at the 
cloth-giving ceremony. 

The duties which have, however, the greatest social interest 
are those performed by the relatives by marriage. At the 
funeral of a woman certain ceremonies, such as that in which 
leaves of the ¢cveri plant are put in the dead woman’s armlet, 
the wrvatpimi ceremony for an unmarried girl, rubbing the 
relics, lighting the fire at the asaramkedr, and burning the 
funeral hut, should be performed by the daughter-in-law of a 
woman or the mother-in-law of a girl. These relatives are, 
however, of the same clan as the deceased, owing to the fact 
that a woman becomes a member of the same clan as her 
husband ; and I am therefore doubtful how far these relatives 
perform the duties in question as members of the same clan, 
and how far as relatives by marriage. Some of the duties, 
such as lighting the funeral fires, are done by men of the same 
clan at the funeral of men; and I am therefore inclined to 
believe that they are performed by a woman for this reason 
and not because she is mother-in-law or daughter-in-law, but 
this point is one which must remain indefinite with our 
present information. 

Similarly the duty of covering the head is a little difficult to 
understand. The head of a widower is covered (see p. 365). 
by one of his pazo/—his father-in-law or his brother~ in-law— 
and in this case it is clearly a duty which-falls to a relative by ~ 

KK2 
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marriage, but the head of a widow is covered by her own 
father or by someone of his clan who takes his place. The 
plausible explanation appears to be that the covering is 
performed by the father of the woman, not as father of the 
widow, but as father-in-law of the dead man. 

Those who have married into the family of the deceased, — 
the fazo/, have to make certain contributions towards the 
outlay for the funeral, and it is in connexion with one of these 
contributions that the interesting ceremony of cloth-giving 
occurs, 

The essential feature of the ceremony seems to be that a 
cloth passes between a relative or representative of the dead 
person and those who have married. into the family of the 
dead person, and the ceremony involves a money payment to 
the family of the dead person from those who have married 
into the family. The ceremony is one which links the funeral 
ceremonies to those of marriage, 

In other ceremonies of the Todas the parts played by 
different kin are far less conspicuous. The mun or mother’s — 
brother has, however, several important functions, To him 
falls the duty of naming a child, on which occasion he has _ 
also to give a calf. He takes the chief part in the tersampl- 
pind ceremony, in which he cuts the hair of the child with a 
special ritual. In the ear-piercing ceremony the maternal 
uncle pierces one ear, and in the special case of which I have 
a record, he gave two buffaloes towards the expenses attendant { 
on the ceremony, 


A 
It is probable that a girl is named by her mumi, or father's 











sister, but this is a point on which I am not quite sure. 
Under certain conditions matchuni, when associated } 
together, have to perform certain ceremonial acts. When — 
two male matchuni eat rice and milk together, they must 
first ask each other, “fa tor tinkina ?” “Milk food shall 
I eat?” and if they eat honey together, they must. say “ Zein 
tinkina?” Two female matchuni eating together must also 
use these formule, but they are not said when a man is eating 
in company with his female matchuni, though possibly the 
two would never actually eat at the’same time. . ~ 
Male matchuni have also to go through a ceremony when 
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they pass in company over either of the two sacred rivers 
of the Todas, the Paikara (Teipakh) and the Avalanche 
(Pakhwar). As the two men approach the river, they pluck 
and chew some grass, and each man says to the other “fd 
thdrikina, pd kudrikina 2” —“ Shall 1 throw the river (water), 
shall I cross the river?” or, instead of the second sentence, 
they may say “fd pikhkina ?” —“Shall I enter the river?” 
They then go to the side of the river and each man dips 
his hand in the water and throws a handful away from him 
three times and then they cross the river, each with the right 
arm outside the cloak as is usual when crossing these sacred 
streams. 

"If the matchuni cross on a Tuesday, Friday or Saturday * 
they do ‘not throw water, but are content with chewing the 
grass, and if the funeral ceremonies of a person belonging to 
the clan of either are not complete the water will not be 
thrown. : 

_ This’ ceremony performed by mavchuné when crossing a 
sacred river was said ‘to be connected with the legend given 
on p. 592, in which two matchuni ave concerned. 


1 Properly the river should not be crossed at all on these days (see p. 418). 





CHAPTER XXII 
MARRIAGE 


THE custom of infant marriage is well established among 
the Todas, anda child is often married when only two or 
three years of age. When a man wishes to arrange a marriage 
for his son, he chooses a suitable girl, who should be, and very 
often is, the matchuni of the boy, the daughter of his mother's 
brother or of his father's sister. The father visits the parents 
of the girl, and if the marriage is satisfactorily arranged he 
returns home after staying for the night at the village, A 
few days later the father takes the boy to the home of his 
intended wife. They take with them the loin-cloth called 
tadrp asa wedding gift and the boy performs the kalmelpudithti 
salutation to the father and mother of the girl, and also to her 
brothers, both older and younger than himself, and then gives 
the /ad7p to the girl. Father and son stay for one night at 
the girl’s village and return home on the following morning. 
Sometimes the girl returns with them to the village of her 
future husband, but, much more commonly, she remains at her 
own home till she is fifteen or sixteen years of age. 

If a man has not been married in childhood he may 
undertake the arrangement of his marriage himself, and visit 
the parents of the girl unaccompanied by his father; and in 
this case the girl may at once join her husband if she is old 
enough. 

From the time of the child-marriage the boy has to give a 
tadrp twice a year until the girl is ten years old, when , its 
place is taken by a putkuli, The tadrp which is given at first~ 
is very small, worth perhaps only four annas, but as the 
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becomes older it is expected that the garment shall become 
larger and more valuable. 

If any member of the girl’s family should die it is expected 
that the boy's family shall on each occasion give a sum of 
eight annas or a rupee. This gift is called sinkanik panm 
atpimi, or “ we give a piece of money to the purse.” 

Formerly the boy’s family had also to contribute one of the 
buffaloes killed at the funeral, but this custom is now obsolete. 
The contribution of buffaloes and money from the boy to his 
parents-in-law is called podr7. The boy has to take part in a 
ceremony at the funeral in which a cloth is laid on the dead 
body, and with this ceremony there is associated a further 
gift of one rupee, paid to the relatives of the dead person by 
the family of the boy who has married into the family of the 
deceased (see p. 358). 

Certain ceremonies are performed shortly before the girl 
reaches the age of puberty. One is called putkuli tdsdr ititi, 
or “mantle over he puts,” in which a man belonging to the 
Tartharol if the girl is Teivali, and to the Teivaliol if she is 
‘Tarthar, comes in the day-time to the village of the girl and 
lying down beside her puts his mantle over her so that it 
covers both and remains there for a few minutes. 

Fourteen or fifteen days later a man of strong physique, 
who may belong to either division and to any clan, except 
that of the girl, comes and stays in the village for one night 
and has intercourse with the girl. This must take place 
before puberty, and it seemed that there were few things 
regarded as more disgraceful than that this ceremony should 
be delayed till after this period. It might be a subject of 
reproach and abuse for the remainder of the woman's life, and 
it was even said that men might refuse to marry her if this 
ceremony had not been performed at the proper time, 

It is usually some years later, when the girl is about fifteen 
or sixteen, that she joins her husband and goes to live with 
him at his village. The parents of the husband announce 
that they will fetch the girl on a certain day, which must be 
one of two or three days of the week,! different for each 
clan. The husband, accompanied by his father and a male : 


} The probable rule is that the day must not be a madnol or palinal— 
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relative of the same clan, goes to the village of the girl, and 
the three are feasted with rice and jaggery. The husband 
puts five rupees into the pocket of the girl’s mantle and then 
takes her home. There is no ceremony of any kind, not 
even the salutation such as was performed at the original 
ceremony. 

If the youth does not wish to live with the girl when the 
time arrives, he may annul the marriage by giving one buffalo 
as a fine (Awad?) to the girl’s parents ; but, on the other hand, 
the parents of the girl have to return as many buffaloes as he 
may have given as péd7? at funeral ceremonies. 

If the girl refuses to join her husband the fine is heavier, 
and at the present time usually amounts to five or ten buffa- ( 
loes, the number being settled by a council according to the 
circumstances of the people. The girl’s family must also 
return any buffaloes given as fédri. According to Harkness 
the fines were in his day much heavier; three buffaloes when 
the man annulled the marriage, and as many as fifty when 
this was done by the woman (see p. 538), and the Todas 
acknowledge that the fine for refusing to fulfil the marriage 
contract is now lighter than it used to be. 

When a girl goes to join her husband she may be given — 
clothing or ornaments by her parents or brothers, and their 
gifts are known as adrparn or dowry, but I could not learn 
that there were any definite regulations prescribing what should 
be given. It seemed also that occasionally buffaloes might 
be given as adrparn, 


EEE 


THE REGULATION OF MARRIAGE 


The Todas have very definite restrictions on the freedom of 
individuals to marry. - One of the most important of these is 
that which prevents intermarriage between the Tartharol and 
the Teivaliol. These groups are endogamous divisions 
of the Toda people. Although a Teivali man is strictly 
prohibited from marrying a Tarthar woman, he may take 
a woman of this division to live with him at his village, 


the man being known as the mokhthodvaiol of the woman) 


This connexion, which will be more fully considerctrat. 


Nanaia 
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the end of this Pen may be eens as a eos 
form of marriage, but it differs from the orthodox” form 
in that the children of the union belong to the division of 
the mother. They do not, however, belong to her clan, but 
to that of her legal husband. Similarly, the same kind of 
connexion may be formed between a Tarthar man and a 
Teivali woman, but in this case the woman is not allowed to 
live at the village of the mokAthodvaiol, who may either visit 
her occasionally or go to live at her village. 

It has already been mentioned that each of the two divisions 
of the Toda community is divided into a number of septs or 
clans, and these are definite exogamous groups. No man or 
Woman may marry a member of his or her own clan, but must 
marry into another clan, This restriction applies even to the 
members of clans which are known to have separated from 
one another in recent times. Thus, among the Tartharol 
certain members of the Melgarsol separated from the main 
group, and their descendants have formed a separate group or 
groups known as the Kidmadol and Karshol (see p. 664), but 
although the separation took place many years ago there 
still remains a definite prohibition against a marriage of 
members of these clans with the Melgars people. The clans 
of Pedrkars and Kulhem among the Teivaliol are offshoots of 
the Kuudrol, but here the separation seems to have occurred 
so long ago that the common origin is not regarded as a bar to 
marriage. 

In the whole of the genealogical record given in the tables 
at the end of the volume there is not a single case in which 
marriage has occurred between two members of the same clan, 

Among many races at or below the stage of culture of the 
Todas prohibition of marriage within the clan is usually 
accompanied by prohibition of sexual intercourse, and such 
intercourse is regarded as incest and often as the greatest’ of 
crimes. It is doubtful whether there is any such strict pro- 
hibition among the Todas. In the qualifying ceremony for 
the office of pa/o/ known as ¢esherst, it is ordained that the 
woman who takes part in the ceremony shall be one who has: 
never had intercourse with one of her own clan, and T pwas 
told that it was far from easy to find such a woman. The 
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fact, however, that this restriction should exist in connexion 
with a ceremony suggests that even to the Todas there is 
something reprehensible in intercourse between man and 
woman of the same clan (see also p. 530). 

There are certain special prohibitions against marriage 
between members of certain clans. Among the Tartharol 
the Panol are not allowed to marry the Kanddrsol, a pro- 
hibition said to be due to the murder of Parden by Kwoten, 
and it is said that since that day no marriage has ever taken 
place between the clans of the two men, In the genealogical 
record there is no case in which these two clans have 
intermarried. 

I was also told that the people of Melgars and Kwodrdoni 
might not intermarry, but there are three examples of such 
marriages in the genealogies. [ could not obtain any reason 
for the restriction, and the information is. probably in- 
correct, The restrictions on marriage between the people 
of Melgars and those of Kidmad and Karsh have already 
been considered. 

Among the Teivaliol there are also prohibitions against 
intermarriage between certain clans. The people of Piedr 
may not marry those of Kusharf. Judging from the 
genealogical record, the prohibition is not strictly followed, 
for three such marriages have taken place in recent times. 
In one of these cases, however, in which a Piedr man married 
a Kusharf woman, the woman soon became seriously ill, and 
the marriage was annulled. I could obtain no reason for the 
prohibition of marriage between these two clans, Marriage 
was also prohibited between the Piedrol and the Pedrkarsol, 
this being due to a comparatively recent quarrel between 
members of the two clans, of which an account is given in 
Chapter XXVIIL. 

T have analysed the genealogical records with the view of 
ascertaining whether certain clans intermarry with any 
special frequency. Among the Tartharol, I find that the 
people of Nodrs marry most frequently those of Kars and 
Taradr. The Karsol, the largest of the Tarthar clan 
distribute their marriages widely over the whole Tarthar 
division, The Panol chiefly marry with Kars and Mélgars; 


ie Mee | 
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The Taradrol have married most often with Nodrs, Kars and 
Melgars. Keradr, a very small clan, shows no special pre- 
dilection. The people of Kanddrs have intermarried most 
often with Kwédrdoni, Pam, Kars and Melgars. The people 
of Kwoédrdoni marry most often people of Kanédrs, Kars 
and Nidrsi. The Pamol have married chiefly with Kanddrs, 
Kars and Melgars, Most of the Nidrsi marriages have been 
with Kars. The Melgarsol have married in fairly equal 
proportions people of Nodrs, Kars, Taradr and Pam, 

These facts are interesting in that they show that there is 
a tendency for the three clans of Nodrs, Kars and Taradr to 
intermarry. These are not only the most important Tarthar 
clans, but they occupy the same district of the hills, in the 
centre and towards the north and north-west. Similarly, the 
clans of Kanddrs, Kwédrdoni and Pam, situated towards the 
north-east and east, show a distinct tendency to intermarry. 
Further, the Melgarsol, who form a special group standing 
somewhat apart from the rest, distribute their marriages fairly 
equally, but have often married with Pam, a clan seated near 
them geographically. 

The analysis of the genealogies shows that the geographical 
distribution of the Tartharol on the hills has had a definite 
influence on the intermarriage of the different clans. 

Among the Teivaliol, intermarriage has been greatly influ- 
enced by the enormous size of the Kuudrol as compared with 
the other clans of the division. In order to marry outside 
their own clan, the people of Kuudr have married nearly 
all the available members of the other clans of the Teivaliol, 
leaving very few to intermarry with one another. Thus the 
genealogies record 161 marriages between Kuudrol and 
members of the other five Teivali clans, leaving only sixteen 
marriages between the members of those five clans. Owing 
to the enormous development of one clan, the Teivali division 
has almost come to be in the position of a community with a 
dual marrying organisation in which every member of one 
group must marry a member of the other group, but there is 
no reason whatever to think that this is due to any other 
reason than the excessive development of one clan—in, 
numbers, at ee 
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On studying the marriages in detail, it is found that the 
Kuudrol have married members of the Piedr clan most 
frequently, but this is chiefly because the Piedrol stand second 
to the Kuudrol in point of numbers, although it is also 
furthered by the restriction in marriage between Piedr and 
Kusharf. The marriages of the Kuudrol with other clans 
seem to be determined more by the numbers available 
than by any predilection for special clans. 

Both Pedrkars and Kulhem are said to be offshoots of the 
Kuudrol, but apparently the separation is so remote that 
the common origin is not regarded as a bar to marriage. 
It is possible that the necessity of providing spouses for 
the Kuudrol has tended to break down a restriction which 
probably once existed. 

The Todas have never married people outside their own) 
community, and a strong prejudice against such marriages 
still exists. This may be illustrated by two recent cases. 

A woman, married in the usual way, was divorced by her 
husband because she became ill. She returned to her own 
home, where she was visited by a Tamil blacksmith. The 
latter was very anxious to marry the woman and on one 
occasion took her away to the plains, but she was followed 
by her relatives and brought back to her home. Later she 
married two Toda brothers and was taken by them to their 
village, but she was followed by the blacksmith, who brought 
her back to the village of her parents. The Todas seem 
to have no strong objection to her relations with the stranger 
so long as she remains among themselves. 

In the other case a woman about twelve years ago was 
visited by a rich Mohammedan who gave money to her 
husbands, and it was said also that he bribed the chief Toda 
people, ze. the members of the council. The Mohammedan 
wished very much to marry the woman and for a sum of 
money the Todas consented. After the woman had lived 
for a few days in the bazaar with her new husband, her 
relatives came and took her away, and I was told that the 
Mohammedan took the loss so much to heart that he died 
of grief, but my informants were doubtful whether his, 
was due to the loss of.his wife or whether it was because 
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he had impoverished himself by the bribes which he had 
given. Here again the people appear to have had no 
objection to the relations of the woman with the Moham- 
medan so long as she remained in the community. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


. The members of his own clan are not the only kin whom a 

man is not allowed to marry, The Todas have a general 
term, fiiliol, for those relatives whose intermarriage is 
prohibited. The term is applied by a man not only to the 
women whom he may not marry, but also to the families 
in general into which he may not marry; thus a man may 
speak of other men as his fii/io/, meaning by this that he 
may not marry their ers. This, however, is only a loose 
way of using the word, and, putting on one side this sense 
in which the word may be used, the following are the piliol 
of a man :—, 

(i) The daughters of his father’s brothers, whom he would 
call akka or enda, according to age. 

(ii.) The daughters of his mother’s sisters, also atta or 
enda, 

(iii.) The sisters of his father and conversely the daughters 
of his sisters, Ze. his mame and his mankugh. 

(iv.) The daughters of the sisters of his father’s father, ze., 
of the sisters of his pian. 

The relatives under the first head will be members of the 
same clan as the man, and the prohibition of marriage between 
piiliol under this head may be regarded as a restriction 
dependent on either clanship or kinship. 

There seemed to be no doubt, however, that in connexion 
with marriage, a man always thought of these relatives as 
piiliol, a term which denotes certain kin, to whatever clan 
they may belong. So faras I could ascertain, if a man thought 
of a given woman, he thought of her as one, or not one, of his 
piiliol, and it seemed to me in several cases as if it came 











almost as a new idea to some of the Todas that his piiliol- 


included all the people of his own clan. 
If am right in this, it means that it is the bond of loads 
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kinship which a Toda has chiefly in his mind when he 
considers whether he may or may not marry a given woman, 
He has not two kinds of prohibited affinity, one depending on 
clan relations, and another on relations of blood-kinship, but 
he has only one kind of prohibited affinity, to which he gives 
the general term pii/éo/, including certain kin through the 
father and certain kin through the mother, and there is no 
evidence that he considers the bond of kinship in one case as 
different from the other as regards restriction on marriage. 

The fact that the Toda includes all those kin whom he may 
not marry under one general term, and that the kin in question 
include members both of his own and other clans, goes to show 
that the Todas recognise the blood-kinship as the restrictive 
agency rather than the bond produced by membership of the 
same clan. 

The analysis of the genealogical record has shown that 
these restrictions on marriage are enforced. I have already 
stated that the genealogies show no single case in which 
marriage has occurred between members of the same clan. te, 
between /iiliol who come under the first head in the list 
given above. 

Ihave also failed to find a single case in which marriage 
has taken place between the children of two own sisters, or of 
marriage between the children of two women who would call 
each other “sister” whose names occur in the same genea- 
logical table. Thus I have found no case in which a marriage 
has taken place between the children of two women so closely 
related to one another as Punzueleimi and Nasturs, of Table 
3, these women being first cousins according to our system of 
kinship. 

It would be a prolonged task to ascertain whether marriage 
ever takes place among the Tartharol between the children 
of two clan-sisters in the widest sense, and I do not know 
whether such marriage may not sometimes occur. 

Among the Teivaliol marriages between clan-sisters even 
in the widest sense must be very rare owing to the fact that 
nearly all marriages take place between people of Kuudr_on_ 
the one hand and members of the five other Teivali /elans} 
on the other, Since in most cases two women of afly one 
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of these five clans marry men of Kuudr, marriage between 
their children would be restricted under the first prohibition, 
and similarly the children of two Kuudr women could only 
intermarry in those cases in which members of the other five 
clans have married one another, Among the Teivaliol, I do 
not believe that marriages take place between the children of 
sisters in the widest sense, and I have little doubt that they 
are very exceptional among the Tartharol. 

There is no case in the genealogies in which the third 
restriction has been broken, in which a man has married his 
father’s sister or his sister’s daughter, his maz or his mankugh. 

There is at least one case in the genealogies in which there 
has been an infringement of the fourth restriction given on 
page 509. The marriage of Nargudr (62) with Tolveli (58) 
is an example of the marriage of a man with the daughter 
of his grandfather's sister. I believe that this restriction is 
part of a wider regulation. Using Toda terms of kinship 
the law would run: a person must not marry the child of 
his matchuni. The marriage of a man with the daughter of 
his grandfather's sister, such as that of Nargudr with Tolveli, 
would be an infringement of this law. I have only found one 
other case in the genealogies in which this law would have 
been broken, #e., in the marriage of Teitnir (52) and Tersveli 
(63). ‘Tersveli’s father, Teikudr, is the son of Kavani, the 
sister of Pareivan, Teitnir's father. Teikudr is therefore the 
matchuni of Teitnir, who has married his daughter. 

I was told that though a man might not marry the daughter 
of his sister, he might marry the children of this woman, I 
do not know of any such marriage and it is improbable that 
it would often come about, since it would involve the marriage 
of a woman with the brother of her grandfather. There is, 
however, at the present time an example of the marriage of a 
woman with her father’s mother's brother, whom she would 
therefore call fia, or grandfather. This is the marriage of 
Kaners and his brother Kudrievan (63) with Edjog (56), the 
daughter of Tiiliners, the son of the sister of the two men. I 
was told, however, that this marriage met with a good deal of 
disapproval among the Todas, but I could not learn that ~~ 
there was any definite prohibition against it. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF MATCHUNI 


While marriage with the daughter of a father’s brother 
and a mother’s sister is prohibited, the daughter of a father’s 
sister or a mother’s brother is the natural wife of aman. The 
orthodox marriage is marriage between marchuni, the children 
of brother and sister. Thus it is obviously not nearness of 
blood-kinship in itself which acts as a restriction on marriage, 
but nearness of blood-kinship of a certain kind, 

I have analysed the genealogies to ascertain the frequency 
with which marriages between matchuni occur. The genea- 
logical tables record about 550 marriages, of which 373 are 
Tarthar and 177 Teivali. Only a small proportion of these 
are marriages between children of own brother and sister. 
Among the Tartharol there are 4o and among the Tei- 
valiol 25 such marriages, making together 65 or 11°8 per 
cent. 

Since, however, the matchuni of a man include a much 
wider circle of relatives than the children of his mother's own 
brother and father’s own sister, the number of marriages 
between matchunt is very much larger than this. 

Nearly all the Teivali marriages are marriages between 
matchuné in this wider sense, while among the Tartharol 
there are also many other marriages of this kind, 

One of the reasons why the orthodox marriage custom is 
not still more commonly followed is the existence of the 
practice called ¢erersthi, to be considered later in this chapter. 
According to this practice wives are transferred from one man 
to another, and in this transference no attention appears to be 
paid to the kinship tie. The woman, or rather girl, originally 
married to aman may have been his ma¢chuni, but the woman 
who finally becomes his wife by the working of the éerersthi 
custom may not be and probably in most cases is not his 
matchuni. In many cases in the genealogies, the original 
infant marriage may have been forgotten, and the marriage 
recorded may be the result of the ¢erersthi custom. If I had 


acomplete record of all infant marriages, I have no doubt | 


that the proportion of marriages between afchuni would have 
been larger. 
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In some families marriages between matchuni in the near 
sense occur much more frequently than in others. Thus out 
of the forty matchuni marriages among the Tartharol, the 
husband or wife belonged to the Taradrol in fifteen cases, and 
in one large Taradr family, that of Parkeidi (21), six out of eight 
children married their matchuni in the near sense. It is _per- 
haps significant in this connexion that the Taradrol have 
been comparatively little affected by outside influences. They 
are a clan which might be expected to keep up the orthodox 
Toda custom. 

Another example of a family in which the orthodox 
marriage custom has been frequently followed is that of Table 
52, where there may be found eight cases of the marriage of 
matchuné in the near sense, and several others where the 
matchuni relationship is more distant. 2 

In some cases marriages have taken place between the 
children of matchuni. Thus the marriage of Uvolthli (15) 
with Sinmundeivi (20) among the Tartharol, and of Pangudr 
(66) with Nelbur (54) and Kanokh (56) with Sanmidz (63) 
among the Teivaliol, are all cases in which marriages have 
taken place between the children of two men who called one 
another matchuni. There may be other cases, but these 
examples are perhaps sufficient to show that these marriages 
may be held to take the place of the orthodox matchuni 
union. 

While marriages between matchuni are the rule and mar- 
riages between the children of matchuni certainly not unlaw- 
ful, we have seen that marriage with the child of a matchuni 
is prohibited, From our point of view, this means that while 
marriage with a first cousin is orthodox, marriage with a first 
cousin once removed is unlawful, while again it seems that 
marriage with a first cousin twice removed may be lawful. 
The more distant tie of kinship from our point of view is un- 
lawful, while the nearer is commanded. 

Marriage with a matchuni may often involve considerable. 
disproportion of age. In one case at the present time a boy 
of about two years of age is married to a woman of about 
twenty. The woman, Nulnir (10), was still unmarried when | 
she reached this age, so she was married to her matchiini, 

LL 
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Kagerikutan (25), the son of her mother’s brother. _ In this 
case the orthodox marriage was resorted to when the woman 
had failed to obtain a husband in any other way, although it 
involved marriage with a baby. 

In another case, the marriage of Keitkarg (38) and Pétoveli 
(49), in which the woman is considerably older than her 
husband, the husband and wife are matchunt. 

There is one ceremonial marriage in which the husband 
always stands in the relation of matchuni to the wife. This 
is in the performance of the pursii{pimi ceremony at the 
funeral of a girl unmarried at the time of her death, The boy 
who is chosen to give the bow and arrow and to act as 
the husband is always, so far as I could discover, the matchuné ] 
of the dead girl. 

Similarly, if an unmarried boy dies, the girl who is chosen 
to act as his widow should be his mafchuni. In one case of 
which I have a record, the son of Tiitners (58) died and Sotidz 
(66) was chosen to act as widow, None of the brothers of 
Puvizveli (65), the mother of the dead boy, had at that timea 
son, so the duty was undertaken by the daughter ef Pangudr, 
of the same clan as Puvizveli, but belonging to a different 
family. In this case the ma¢chunz was the daughter of a clan- 
brother because there was no nearer matchuni available. 

Keinba, who acted as husband at the funeral of Sinerani 
(see p. 394), was the matchunz of the dead girl in two ways, as 
the son of her mother’s brother and as the son of her father’s 
half-sister. 

A matchuni may be either the child of a mother’s brother 
or of a father’s sister, and I have examined the genealogies to 
see if man marries the daughter of his mother’s brother or 
of his father’s sister the more frequently, and find that there 
is no great difference, though the former marriage is some- 
what the more frequent. There are among the Tartharol 
twenty cases in which a man has married the daughter of his 
mother's brother, two of marriage with the daughter of a step- 
mother’s brother, and one with the daughter of a stepmother’s 
half-brother, making twenty-three cases in all. On the other 
hand, a man married the daughter of his father’s sister. 
fourteen cases, twice he married the daughter of his father’s” 
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sister, and once the stepdaughter of his father’s sister, 
making seventeen cases in all. 

Among the Teivaliol marriages with the daughter of a 
father’s sister are the more frequent, there being fifteen of 
these’ as compared with ten cases of marriage with the 
daughter of a mother’s brother. There is evidently no special 
preference for either kind of marriage. 


POLYANDRY 


The Todas have a completely organised and definite system 
of polyandry. When a woman marries a man, it is understood 
that she becomes the wife of his brothers at the same time. 
When a boy is married to a girl, not only are his brothers 
usually regarded as also the husbands of the girl, but any 
brother born later will similarly be regarded as sharing 
his older brothers’ rights. 

In the vast majority of polyandrous marriages at the 
present time, the husbands are own brothers. A glance 
through the genealogies will show the great frequency of 
polyandry,! and that in nearly every case the husbands are own 
brothers. In a few cases in which the husbands are not own 
brothers, they are clan-brothers, ze, they belong to the same 
clan and are of the same generation. Instances of such 
marriages are those of Toridz (65) with Kulpakh (52) and 
Kiladrvan (60), and of Sintharap (68) with Kuriolv (52) and 
Onadj (57). 

There is only one instance recorded in the genealogies 
in which a woman had at the same time husbands belonging 
to different clans, viz, the marriage of Kwelvtars (60) with 
Nidshtevan of Piedr (64) and Tiitners of Kusharf (67), and 
in this case the men were half-brothers by the same mother, 
the fathers being of different clans. While-I was on the hills, 
there was a project on foot that three unmarried youths 
belonging to three different clans should have a wife in common, 
but the project was frustrated and the marriage did not take 
place. i 

1 In cases of polyandry the names of the husbands are enclosed in square~ 
brackets. 
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It is possible that at one time the polyandry of the Todas 
Was not so strictly ‘fraternal’ as it is at present, and it is 
perhaps in favour of this possibility that in the instance 
of polyandry given by Harkness! the husbands were 
obviously not own brothers. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this case came to the notice of Captain Hark- 
ness because the polyandry had led to disputes, and, as we 
shall see shortly, it is in those cases of polyandry in which the 
husbands are not own brothers that disputes arise. 

The arrangement of family life in the case of a polyandrous 
marriage differs according as the husbands are, or are not, 
own brothers. + 

In the former case it seemed that there is never any diffi- 
culty, and that disputes never arise. The brothers live 
together, and my informants seemed to regard it as a ridi- 
culous idea that there should ever be disputes or jealousies 
of the kind that might be expected in such a household. 
When the wife becomes pregnant, the eldest brother performs 
the ceremony of giving the bow and arrow, but the brothers 
are all equally regarded as the fathers of the child, If 
one of the brothers leaves the rest and sets up an establish- 
ment of his own, it appeared, however, that he might lose his 
right to be regarded as the father of the children, 

If a man is asked the name of his father, he usually gives 
the name of one man only, even when he is the offspring of 
a polyandrous marriage, I endeavoured to ascertain why the 
name of one father only should so often be given, and it 
seemed to me that there is no one reason for the preference, 
Often one of the fathers is more prominent and influential 
than the others, and it is natural in such cases that the son 
should speak of himself as the son of the more important 
member of the community, Again, if only one of the 
fathers of a man is alive, the man will always speak of the 
living person as his father; thus Siriar (20) always spoke of 
Ircheidi as his father, and even after Ircheidi is dead, it seems 
probable that he will so have fallen into the custom of speaking 
of the latter as his father that he will continue to do SOF 


and it will only be when his attention is especially directed” 


a 


* See his account at the end of this chapter. 
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to the point that he will say that Madbeithi was also his 
father. 

In most of the genealogies, the descent is traced from some 
one man, but there can be no doubt whatever that this man 
was usually only one of several brothers, and the probable 
reason why one name only is remembered is that this name 
was that of an important member of the community, or of the 
last surviving of the brother-husbands. 

When the husbands are not own brothers, the arrangements 
become more complicated. When the husbands live to- 
gether as if they were own brothers there is rarely any diffi- 
culty. If, on the other hand, the husbands live at different 
villages, the usual rule is that the wife shall live with each 
husband in turn, usually for a month at a time, but there is 
very considerable elasticity in the arrangement. 

It is in respect of the ‘fatherhood’! of the children in these 
cases of non-fraternal polyandry that we meet with the most 
interesting feature of Toda social regulations. When the 
wife of two or more husbands (not own brothers) becomes 
pregnant, it is arranged that one of the husbands shall per- 
form the ceremony of giving the bow and arrow. The hus- 
band who carries out this ceremony is the father of the child 
for all social purposes; the child belongs to the clan of this 
husband if the clans of the hnsbands differ and to the family 
of this husband if the families only differ. When the wife 
again becomes pregnant, another husband may perform the 
pursiitpimi ceremony, and if so, this husband becomes the 
father of the child ; but more commonly the pursiitpim? cere- 
mony is not performed at all during the second pregnancy, 
and in this case the second child belongs to the first husband, 
ze, to the husband who has already given the bow and arrow. 
Usually it is arranged that the first two or three children 
shall belong to the first husband, and that at a succeeding 
pregnancy (third or fourth), another husband shall give the 
bow and arrow, and, in consequence, become the father not 
only of that child, but of all succeeding children till some one 
else gives the bow and arrow. 


1 T use the term “fatherhood” instead of ‘ paternity” because the latter t 
seems to imply meaning which does not belong to the Toda notion of * fatlich 
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The fatherhood of a child depends entirely on the pursiit- 
pimi ceremony, so much so that a dead man is regarded as 
the father of a child if no other man has performed the essen- 
tial ceremony.! 

In the only case in the genealogies in which the husbands 
of a woman were of different clans, it happened there were 
only two children, and that one father gave the bow and 
arrow for the first child and the other for the second. 

If the husbands separate, each husband takes with him 
those children who are his by virtue of the pursiitpimi cere- 
mony. 

There is. no doubt whatever as to the close association of 
the polyandry of the Todas with female infanticide. As we 
have seen, the Todas’ now profess to have completely given 
up the practice of killing their female children, but it is highly 
probable that the practice is still in vogue to some extent. It 
has certainly, however, diminished in frequency, and the con- 
sequent increase in the proportion of women is leading to 
some modification in the associated polyandry. 

It has been stated by most of those who have written about 
the Todas that the custom of polyandry is dying out, but a 
glance at the genealogies will show that the institution is in 
full working order even in the case of the infant marriages 
which are being contracted at, the present time. ‘There is, 
however, some reason to believe that it is now less frequent 
for all the brothers of a family to have one wife only in 
common. A study of the genealogies shows that often each 
brother has his own wife, or that several brothers have more 
than one wife between them. It seemed to me, however, 
almost certain that in these cases the brothers have the wives 
in common. In compiling the genealogies, one informant 
would give me the names of two or more brothers each with 
one wife, while another would give me the name of one 
brother with two or three wives, and would say that the other 
brothers had the same wives. When I pointed out the dis- 
crepancy and asked which was the true account, they usually 
said it made no difference and were almost contemptuous 
because I seemed to think that there was any disagreement 


1 For an instance, see p. 535. 
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between the two versions. I think it probable that it has 
become less frequent for several brothers to have only one 
wife in common, but I am very doubtful whether this indicates 
any real decrease in the prevalence of polyandry. 

[t seems to me that the correct way of describing the present 
condition of Toda society is to say that polyandry is as 
prevalent as ever, but that, owing to the greater number of 
women, it is becoming associated with polygyny. When 
there are two brothers it does not seem that each takes a 
wife for himself, but rather that they take two wives in 
common, 

It is probable that this will lead in time to a state of 
society in which each brother will come to regard one wife as 
his own ; and in a few cases it seemed to me that there was 
already a tendency in this direction. If this forecast should 
be fulfilled, the custom of monogamy among the Todas will 
have been developed out of polyandry through a stage of 
combined polyandry and polygyny. ! 

One case happened during my visit which seemed to indicate 
that though several brothers might be regarded as husbands 
of a woman, the part of husband for ceremonial purposes 
might be taken only by one or two of them. In this case I 
was told that four brothers had one wife, but when the wife 
died only two of the brothers acted as widowers and performed 
the ceremonies associated with that condition. When I asked 
for an explanation of this, I was then told that the other two 
brothers were not husbands, but I strongly suspected that this 
was a mere device to enable two of the brothers to avoid the 
disabilities attendant on the condition of widowerhood. I have 
very little doubt that while the woman was alive, all the four 
brothers were her husbands, but after her death it became 
convenient to assume that only two had been husbands, 
leaving the others free from the restrictions of widower- 
hood. 

Many writers have believed that the widely spread custom 
of the Levirate is a relic of polyandry. If it were true that 
the custom of polyandry is dying out among the Todas, this 
people might have provided material for the study of the 
relations of polyandry and the Levirate. It will be obvious, 
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however, from the account already given, that polyandry is still 
strongly established among the Todas. Still, there are a few 
cases in the genealogies which seem to show that when two 
brothers had different wives, and one brother died, the widow 
might be taken by the surviving brother. Thus, in Table 34, two 
brothers, Matovan and Kemners, had one wife, Sargveli, while 
Atcharap had his own wife, Puners. When Matovan died, 
Sargveli was regarded as the wife of both Atcharap and 
Kemners.! Again, after the deaths of Mulpolivan and 
Peigvan (3), the widow of Nersveli was married by Perol, the 
clan-brother (first cousin) of the husband. 

In other cases, the widow of one brother has not become 
the wife of her husband’s brothers, but has married elsewhere ; 
and though the evidence is necessarily very unsatisfactory, 
jt seems on the whole probable that the Todas show 
no special relation between polyandry and the Levirate 
custom. 

If the widow marries a man who is not one of the brothers 
of her dead husband, the new husband has to pay a certain 
number of buffaloes. He does not, however, give these 
buffaloes to the brothers of the dead man, but to his children ; 
thus, when Karnisi of Pam (37) died, his widow, Nersaveli, 
married Mutthuvan (34) of Kanddrs, who paid fourteen 
buffaloes to Pungievan, the son of Karnisi. This payment of 
buffaloes is known as ferkudrichti, “compensation he gives,” 
and it is the custom for the number of buffaloes in this case 
to be twice the number given by the dead man for his wife ; 
in this case Karnisi had taken Nersaveli from another man 
for seven buffaloes. 

In relation to the Levirate, the important point here is that 
the buffaloes are paid to the sons of the dead husbands, not to 
his brothers. 

I do not think that the Todas provide any definite evidence 
towards the solution of the vexed question of the relation 
between polyandry and infanticide. It is possible that at 
their first arrival in the Nilgiri Hills, the Todas had few 
sources of food, and had a severe struggle for existence ; that 


+ It will be noticed that Tam using the term ‘Levirate’ in a wider sense“ 
that in which it is sometimes employed, for Sargyeli was not a childless widow. 
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they therefore adopted the practice of female infanticide, and 
that polyandry followed as a consequence. At the present 
and during recent times there has certainly been no economical 
motive for infanticide, and I am very doubtful whether it has 
ever existed. I think it far more probable that the Todas 
brought the practice of polyandry with them when they came 
to the Nilgiris ; but if this view should be adopted, there is 
still no evidence to show whether they also brought infanticide 
with them, or whether this custom ‘developed owing to the 
fact that polyandry diminished the need for female children. 


POLYGYNY 


In the last section we have seen that there is a tendency 
for the polyandry of the Todas to become combined with 
polygyny. Two brothers, who in former times would have 
had one wife between them, may now take two wives, but as 
ageneral rule the two men have the two wives in common. 
In addition, polygyny of the more ordinary kind exists 
among the Todas, and is probably now increasing in fre- 
quency, as one of the results of the diminished female 
infanticide. 

One example of polygyny is the marriage of Kuriolv (56) 
with two wives, one of about the same age as himself, the 
other a young wife whom he shares with Onadj (57). In 
another case Odrkurs (1), has two wives, the second wife 
being a young girl recently married in the hope of obtaining 
a son (see p. 550). 

There is one example of polygyny in the gencalogies in 
which a young boy, Mokudr of Nidrsi (42), has two wives, 
both young girls. He has been doubly married in order that 
he may get rid of one of his wives by the serersthé custom 
and so become rich. He has been married to two wives 
in order that he may sell one. 

When a man or a group of men have more than one 
wife, the two wives usually live together at the same village, 
but sometimes they live at different villages, the husband 
or husbands moving about from one village to the other 
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EXCHANGE OF BROTHER AND SISTER 


Although I was not told that it was the custom for a 
brother and sister of one clan to marry a sister and brother 
of another, examination of the genealogies makes it clear 
that this frequently happens. A good example which may 
be cited is the marriage of Kuriolv (52) with Punaveli (65), 
while Sinkors, the sister of Kuriolv, married the three brothers 
of Punaveli. Two other similar instances may be found in 
Table 52, and they are of general occurrence throughout the 
genealogies. 

In some communities this custom of exchange is definitely 
connected with the bride-price, which may be so large as 
almost to compel a man to give his sister.in exchange for the 
wife he takes from another clan. In the case of the Todas 
the bride-price is so inconsiderable that it is unlikely that it 
would form a motive for exchange, and I think it improbable 
that in such marriages as those cited above, the idea of 
exchange is even definitely formulated, but that the com- 
bination of marriages comes about for such obvious reasons 
as may occur in any community. The marriage of matchuni, 
if widely practised, would obviously lead to an appearance of 
exchange, and it may be that among the Todas this is the 
chief cause of its occurrence. 

Similarly, instances will be found in the gtnealogies of two 
brothers (or two groups of brothers) marrying sisters. An 
example may be given from Table 53, where Orzevan 
marries one woman and his two brothers marry her sister. 
Another instance may be found in Table 58. 

In several cases in which a man or group of men have had 
two wives the wives have been related. Thus, Kutthurs (12) 
and his brothers first married Tedjveli (16). After her death, 
Kutthurs, the only surviving brother, married Sabnir (34), the 
daughter of Arsner, Tedjveli’s sister. Again, Paners (23) and 
his brothers first married Pergveli, and when she died they 
married her brother’s daughter. Pungusivan (53) married 
his matchuni, Sinodz (68), and when she was taken from 
him by the éerers¢hi custom, he married Sintharap, her sister, 
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There is often very great disproportion of age in Toda 
marriages. I have already given two cases in which the 
woman is the older, in each of which the disproportion of 
age is due to the custom of marrying a matchuni. More 
commonly the man is much the older, and there are at the 
present time many cases in which elderly men are married 
to young girls. This is partly due to the practice of infant 
marriage. Unless a widower can take advantage of the 
tererstht custom, which is always expensive, he may have 
to marry a child and wait till she has reached a marriage- 
able age. Thus, Kddrner, my guide, lost his wife some years 
ago, and then married a girl whose present! age is only 
thirteen, Kodrner being forty-two. The girl is still living 
with her parents, and will probably not go to her husband 
for another three or four years. 


THE Custom OF ‘TERERSTIII’ 


The marriage tie among the Todas at the present time has 
become very loose. Wives are constantly transferred from 
one husband, or group of husbands, to another, the new 
husband or husbands paying a certain number of buffaloes to 
the old. The amount of the compensation or ¢er is settled 
by a council, and from this the transaction has received its 
name of ferersthz, or “ compensation he tells (decides).” * 

There is much reason to believe that this custom has 
altered its character in recent times. I was told . that 
formerly the custom only applied to cases in which a man 
had lost his wife by death. If he wished to marry a woman 
who was already the wife of another or others, he went to the 
father of the woman and asked for his consent. The father 
would consult with two other elders, and if they were in favour 
of the proposed transaction the three elders would go to the 
woman, and if they obtained her consent they then went to 
her husband for his. If husband or wife were unwilling to be 
parted nothing was done, but if both consented, the new and 

1 In 1902. i 


® Ter is also used in the sense of ‘fine,’ but is only used when the fine 
the form of a buffalo or buffaloes, A money fine is called saver, 
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the old husband, the father of the woman, and the two elders 
met and decided on the number of buffaloes to be given as /er 
or compensation. This meeting was called ¢erersthi. The 
ter had to be paid within a month, and all the buffaloes given 
had to be females. The man who was giving up the woman 
went to the village of the new husband and received his 
buffaloes, of which he was allowed to choose a certain number. 
If he had been awarded more than four buffaloes, he might 
choose three, if four or less, he might only choose two. Among 
the Tartharol, a man would usually choose 7wursulir, and 
among the Teivaliol, pasthzr. 

At the present time the number of buffaloes given as Zer 
varies very greatly ; the most frequent number is three, but 
often more are given, and in one case, about ten years ago, a 
man had to give twenty-five. The number seems to depend 
largely on the size of the herd possessed by the man taking 
a new wife. The more buffaloes he has, the more he has 
to pay. 

When the buffaloes are given, the new husband has to give 
a feast, after which the old husband drives away his buffaloes. 
In a recent case Teigudr of Nédrs (4) had taken Uwer from 
Nertolvan and Palpa of Pan (16) for nine buffaloes. These 
two men went to, the village of Tedshteiri, where Teigudr was 
living, and were feasted, the food being cooked on nine ovens, 
corresponding to the number of the buffaloes, This cor- 
respondence between the number of the ovens and of the 
buffaloes given as ‘er, suggests that there may have been some 
definite ceremonial in connexion with this feast of which I 
failed to obtain an account. 

The custom of /erersthi has some reason on its side. 
Wherever infant marriage exists in a small community, it 
must often happen that a widower finds all the women of his 
community married, and without some machinery by which 
he is allowed to take the wife of another, he must remain 
unmarried or be content with marriage to a mere child. 
Even at the present time, we have seen that an adult man 
who has lost his wife may marry a girl only a few years 
of age, 










* For an instance in the past see P. 538, 
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At the present time the custom of derersthi has a far wider 
range. It is obvious that when a widower takes the wife of 
another he is simply transferring his difficulty, and the man 
whose wife he has taken will have to seek a new partner. It 
often happens that a man takes the wife of a boy married, 
perhaps, to a girl of about the same age as himself, and when 
this boy reaches manhood he will have to seek a wife and 
will naturally try to obtain the wife of another rather than be 
content with a child perhaps only three or four years of age. 
It would be impossible that such a custom as that of ferersthi 
should remain limited in scope, but there is no doubt that at 
the present day it has become the custom for any man who 
takes a fancy for the wife of another to endeavour to obtain 
her for himself, and I was told that he would give large bribes 
to the elders of the Todas to attain his object. It seems 
quite clear that, at the present time, it is not considered 
necessary to obtain the consent either of the wife or of the 
husband, and in some cases the wife has been taken from her 
husband by force. 

In some recent cases the aggrieved parties in such disputes 
have appealed to the Government, and during my visit a 
petition was being drawn up for presentation to the Governor 
of Madras, asking that the abuses of the /erersthi custom 
should be remedied, 


DIVORCE 


Divorce exists among the Todas quite apart from the trans- 
ference of wives just considered. 

I was told that a man divorces his wife for two reasons, 
and for two only, the first reason being that the wife is a fool 
and the second that she will not work. Barrenness is not 
generally regarded as a reason for divorce, though I was told 
of one case in which a man had sent away his wife on this 
account. It seemed more usual in such a case to take a 
second wife. In some cases the illness of the husband has 
been regarded as a ground for divorce. Intercourse between y 





1 For an instance see p. 535+ - 
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a wife and another man is not regarded as a reason for divorce 
but rather as a perfectly natural occurrence. 

When a man divorces his wife, the woman’s people usually 
complain to the zai or council, but if it is decided that the 
man shall take his wife back, there appears to be no way of 
compelling him to do so. In any case the husband pays 
afine (Azadr) of one buffalo to the wife’s people, just as 
he would have done if he had refused to take her when 
she reached the marriageable age, but he receives back 
any buffaloes he may have given as podri. Even if the 
council decides that the man ought to take his wife back 
and he refuses, a fine greater than one buffalo cannot be 
inflicted. 

If the divorced woman re-marries, the previous husband 
does not receive anything, and any buffaloes given become 
the property of the woman’s family. 


Tue MoKuTHopiT! INSTITUTION 


In addition to the regular marriage, there is another re- 
cognised mode of union between men and women, which 
is called mokhthoditi. The man who becomes the consort 
of a woman in this way is called her mokhthodvatol—viz., 
“man who keeps -mokf,’! and the woman is called sed- 
vaitasmokh—viz., “woman who joins.” The mokhthoditi 
union differs from the regular marriage in one important 
respect. It may be, and usually is, formed between Tarthar 
men and Teivali women, or between Teivali men and Tarthar 
women. The great majority of instances of which I heard 
were of this kind. One woman might have more than one 
mokhthodvaiol, the largest number of which I heard being 
three. Similarly, a man might have more than one sed- 
vaitasmok/, but as the custom entailed considerable expenses 
on the man, this was not common, and I did not hear of any 
instance in which a man had more than two. 

The mokhthodvaiol has no rights over any children who 
might be supposed to be his; they are regarded as the 
children of the regular marriage. This would be the case 

1 Mokk here means * child? in general, not son, 
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even if the husband were dead or separated from his wife. 
If a Teivali man took a Tarthar widow as sedvaitasmokh, and 
a child were born, the child would belong to the Tartharol, 
and would be regarded as the son of the dead husband of the 
woman, and would belong to his clan. The child might live 
with the mokhthodvaiol, and be spoken of ordinarily as the 
child of this man, but yet for all social and legal purposes, 
the child would be a member of its mother’s husband’s clan. 
The dead husband is regarded as the father because it was he 
who last performed the pursiitpimi ceremony. 

There are two forms of the mokhthoditi union. In one 
the woman lives with the man just as if she were his real 
wife,-almost the only difference being that any children 
would be legally the children of the legal husband of the 
Woman or of some man of her division called upon to perform 
the pursitpimi ceremony. In the other and more usual form 
the man visits the woman at the house of her husband. 

Owing to the restriction on the visits of Teivali women 
to Tarthar villages, there is a difference in the nature of 
the mokhthoditi union in the two divisions. A  Teivali 
mokhthodvaiol may take his wife to live with him at one 
of the Teivali villages, but in those cases in which Tarthar 
men live permanently with Teivali women, the mokhthodvaiol 
must live at the woman’s village. There are two examples 
of this practice at the present time in which Tarthar men live 
altogether at Teivali villages. 

When a man wishes to have a given woman as his sedvait- 
asmokh he goes to the husband or husbands of the woman 
and asks for his or their-consent. Asa sample of the kind 
of negotiations which ensue, I will give a definite instance, 
A Tarthar man wished to become mok/thodvaiol to the wife 
of two Teivali brothers. He went to them and asked for 
their consent, which they gave, but said they should like to 
have the agreement confirmed by a third party (xedrvol), and 
they settled on a nedyvol to whom all went. The nedrvol 
asked each if he consented to the arrangement, and it was 
decided that the Tarthar man should give a putkuld worth’ 
three rupees annually to the woman’s husbands, and the 
former became mok/thodvaiol to the woman on that day. ~ — 
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A few days later the two husbands and the mokhthodvaiol 
went to the woman's father and brothers (called collectively 
paiol), and the mokhthodvaiol promised that he would give 
the woman either a Aefva/i (necklace) or a siz (gold earrings), 
each worth about thirty rupees. [A poorer man might only 
give a pulthi (bracelet), worth about twelve rupees]. He 
also promised that he would give a three-year-old buffalo 
to the son of the woman, this being called mokh ir kwadrti, 
#2, “son buffalo he gives.” After making these promises, 
the mokhthodvaiol performed the salutation of kalmelpudithté 
to all the Aazo/, ie, he bowed down before each, and placed 
his head beneath their feet. 

As we have seen earlier, not only are the relatives of the 
sedvaitasmokh called paiol, the term in use for the relatives 
of a real wife, but the father of the woman is called mun 
and her mother mmm, names which are also terms of blood- 
relationship. 

When a man or woman dies, the mokhthedvaiol of the 
woman and the sedvaitasmokh of the man have definitely 
assigned duties at the funeral ceremonies. Each wears a 
ring on the ring finger of the left hand and has to put 
various things with the left hand into the pocket of the 
putkuli of the dead person.’ 

The mokhthodité institution was first described by Ward 
in 1821, the man being called by Ward the coombhal (the 
kumbliol, cloak or blanket man). This is the Badaga name, 
and it has usually been adopted by those who have since 
referred to the institution. 

The custom is said to have originated with the god 
Kulinkars, who was the mokhthodvaiol of the goddess 
Notirzi, but I could obtain no details of the way in which the 
custom is supposed to have arisen. 

The ceremonial connected with the process of becoming 
a mokhthodvaiol is very much like that of the real marriage. 
A garment is “given or promised and the salutation of 
kalmelpudithti is paid to the woman’s relatives, The 
chief difference is that the gifts are more numerous~ 


ee! 
1 Fora full account see p. 366. uh 5 
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and expensive for the mokhthodvaiol than for the husband. 
Further, in some cases the sedvatitazmokh of a Teivali man 
may live with him exactly in the same way as a wife. 
Except for the prohibition against Teivali women living at 
Tarthar villages, and the important difference in the mode of 
descent of the children there seems to be little essential 
difference in some cases between the mokhthoditi union and 
marriage. In describing the institution, one of my informants 
laid great stress on the disability of a man of one division to 
perform the pursiitpimi ceremony for a woman of the other 
division and treated this as the essential point of difference. 
He seemed to regard this ceremonial disability as primary 
and the other differences as the secondary results, but I do 
not know how far this is the general Toda view. 


SEXUAL MORALITY 


» From the foregoing account it appears that a woman may 
have one or more recognised lovers as well as several 
husbands. From the account given of the dairy ritual, it 
appears that she may also have sexual relations with dairy- 
men of various grades—that, for instance, the warso/, on the 
nights when he sleeps in the hut, may be the lover of any 
Tarthar girl. Further, there seems to be no doubt that there 
is little restriction of any kind on sexual intercourse. I was 
assured by several Todas not only that adultery was no 
motive for divorce, but that it was in no way regarded as 
wrong. It seemed clear that there is no word for adultery in 
the Toda language. My interpreter, Samuel, had translated the 
Commandments shortly before my visit, and only discovered 
while working with me that the expression he had used in 
translating the seventh Commandment really bore a very 
different meaning. 

When a word for a concept is absent in any language it by 
no means follows that the concept has not been developed, 
but in this case I have little doubt that there is no definite 
idea in the mind of the Toda corresponding to that denoted. 
by our word ‘adultery.’ Instead of adultery being regarded as, 
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immoral, I rather suspected,! though I could not satisfy my- 
self on the point, that, according to the Toda idea, immorality 
attaches rather to the man who grudges his wife to another. 
One group of those who experience difficulty in getting to 
the next world after death are the Aashtvainol, or grudging 
people, and 1 believe this term includes those who would 
in a more civilised community be plaintiffs in the divorce 
court. 

In nearly every known community, whether savage, 
barbarous or civilised, there is found to exist a deeply rooted 
antipathy to sexual intercourse between brother and sister. 
In savage communities where kinship is of the classificatory 
kind, this antipathy extends not only to the children of one 
mother, but to all those who are regarded as brothers and 
sisters because they are members of the same clan or other 
social unit. In some communities, such as those of Torres 
Straits, this antipathy may extend to relatives as remote as 
those we call second and third cousins, so long as descent 
through the male line from a common ancestor and member- 
ship of the same clan lead people to regard one another as 
brother and sister. 

It is very doubtful whether this widespread, almost 
universal abhorrence is shared by the Todas. I was told that 
members of the same clan might have intercourse with one 
another, and in the preliminary ceremony for the office of 
palol, a special part was taken by a woman who possessed the 
qualification that she had never had intercourse with a man of 
her own clan, and it was said it was far from easy to find such 
a woman. When I collected this information, it seemed clear 
that this meant that a woman who, before marriage had 
belonged to a given clan, had never had intercourse with a man 
of that clan, But since a woman joins the clan of her 
husband, and since, marriage taking place at an early age, the 
woman belongs to her husband’s clan from this early age, it 
has since occurred to me that an alternative explanation 
of the restriction is possible, though it does not seem to me to 
be likely. It is possible that what is meant is that the woman 

1 The definite appearance of jealousy in the history of Kwoten must, Lie 
be noted in this connexion, - 
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should never have had intercourse with any of her husband’s 
clan except those who are properly her husbands. If this ex- 
planation were the correct one, the prohibition would seem to 
be directed against practices resembling communal marriage, 
and would be interesting evidence in favour of the existence of 
this type of marriage, since there are no prohibitions against 
what does not exist nor has ever existed. As I have said, 
however, I think it very unlikely that the prohibition is to be 
interpreted in this way, but I regret very greatly that it did 
not occur to me to inquire carefully into this point on the 
spot. 

So far as I could tell, the laxity in sexual matters is equally 
great before and after marriage. If a girl who has been 
married in infancy, but has not yet joined her husband, should 
become pregnant, the husband would be called upon to give 
the bow and arrow at the pursiitpimi ceremony and would be 
the father of the child, even if he were still a young boy, or if 
it were known that he was not the father of the child. I only 
heard of one case in recent times in which an unmarried girl 
had become pregnant. In this case a man who wasa matchunt 
of the woman was called in to give the bow and arrow, but 
he did not regard himself as married to the woman and did 
not live with her. That some stigma was attached to the 
occurrence may possibly be shown by the fact that this woman 
remained unmarried for some years, and then only married a 
man who was certainly below the general standard of the 
Todas in intelligence. The child, a daughter, of the woman 
died soon after birth, so that I had no chance of ascertaining 
whether the irregularity of her birth would have had any 
influence on her position in Toda society. If, however, a 
child is born without the pursiitpimt ceremony having been 
performed, it is called padmokh and an indelible disgrace 
attaches to it throughout life. 

From any point of view, and certainly from the point of 
view of the savage, the sexual morality of the Todas among 
themselves is very low. It is an interesting subject of 
speculation how far this laxity is the result of the practice of 
polyandry, for since low sexual morality brings in its train _ 


various factors which tend to sterility, we may have he: 
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Mr. Punnett has suggested elsewhere, a reason why polyandry 
is so rare a form of marriage. The practice of polyandry 
must almost inevitably weaken the sentiment of possession 
on the part of the man which does so much to maintain the 
more ordinary forms of marriage. 

The low sexual morality of the Todas is not, however, 
limited in its scope to the relations within the Toda community. 
Conflicting views are held by those who know the Nilgiri 
Hills as to the relations of the Todas with the other inhabi- 
tants, and especially with the train of natives which the 
European immigration to the hills has brought in its wake. The 
general opinion on the hills is that in this respect the morality 
of the Todas is as low as it well could be, but it is a question 
whether this opinion is not too much based on the behaviour 
of the inhabitants of one or two villages near the European 
settlements, and I think it is probable that the larger part of 
the Todas remain more uncontaminated than is generally 
supposed, 

That the Todas are perhaps not so black as they are 
painted is suggested by two considerations, There is little 
evidence of the existence of many half-breeds, I examined 
in one way or another over 500 Todas and must have seen 
nearly the whole of the 800 people who form the Toda 
population. I saw few who suggested Tamil or Badaga 
intermixture and only one boy whose appearance suggested 
European parentage. A more careful examination than I 
gave might, however, have revealed other suspicious cases, 
and perhaps in a race which practices infanticide the absence 
or paucity of half-breeds may not carry much weight. 

The other consideration is of a different kind and tends to 
show not only that the Todas are not so black as they are 
painted, but that they are not so black as they paint them- 
selves. 

By means of the genealogical record I was able to work 
out the relationship to one another of forty-three individuals 
suffering from colour-blindness. Since this condition runs 
mainly in the female line, it does not afford very cogent 
evidence of paternity; but a full examination of my records: 

1 Loe. cit. : 
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seems to show that colour-blind men, or rather males of 
colour-blind families, had colour-blind descendants more 
often than perhaps might have been expected if the Todas 
are in practice quite as promiscuous as their social regulations 
allow them to be. The record of the affinity of the colour- 
blind suggests that in spite of the theoretical promiscuity, the 
husbands are, in practice, very often the fathers of their 
children, 


A few histories of individuals may be given as examples of 
the various marriage customs which have been described in 
this chapter. One of the most married of Toda women is 
Puvizveli of Kusharf (65). She was married in infancy to 
Singudr (55), of the same clan as Sinkdrs, the mother of 
Puvizveli, and the two were probably the matchuni of one 
another, though only in a distant way. Puvizveli was taken 
from Singudr by Madsu and Koboners (58), who gave for 
her three buffaloes. From them she was transferred to 
Kangudr of Piedr (62), it being arranged that he should pay 
eleven buffaloes. Soon after joining Kangudr, Puvizveli 
became ill, and since there is a prohibition of marriages 
between the clans of Piedr and Kusharf, it was agreed that 
the pair should separate, and the woman was taken by 
Tiitners and Etamudri (58). The eleven buffaloes had never 
been paid by Kangudr, so Tiitners and his brother gave their 
buffaloes directly to Madsu and Koboners, but only four 
instead of eleven. All these transactions took place while 
Puvizveli was still young, but by her new husbands she had a 
son who died soon after birth. During her second pregnancy, 
_ she was taken by Perpakh and Tebkudr (68), who gave six 
buffaloes. The transference took place before the pursiitpimz 
ceremony had been performed. Perpakh gave the bow and 
arrow, and the daughter since born is regarded as the child 
of Perpakh and Tebkudr. Puvizveli has also a Tarthar 
mokhthodvaiol. 

Edjog of Kuudr (56) was married in infancy to Nargudr 
(62), the son of her mother’s brothers, and therefore 
matchuni in the nearest sense. From him Kiudners (70) ahd 
his two brothers took her for five buffaloes. Kiudners died”) 
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before the buffaloes had been paid, and Edjog was taken 
by Mavédriners (65), who arranged to pay the five buffaloes 
to Nargudr. He did not do so, but after having a son 
by Edjog, he sent her back to the father, paying a fAwadr 
of one buffalo, So far, Nargudr had not received, his. five 
buffaloes, but he now obtained them from Kaners and 
Kudrievan (63), who took the woman although she was 
the granddaughter of their sister Narskuti. The marriage 
met with disapproval among the Todas on this account, 
though there does not appear to be any definite regulation 
against such a marriage ; and at the time of my visit Edjog, 
a young woman of about twenty-seven, was still the wife of 
the two old men, aged about seventy and sixty-seven 
respectively. 

Kurioly of Kuudr (52) first married Punayeli (65), by whom 
he had two children. He then took to live with him Pilimurg 
(7), a Tarthar woman, giving to Pepners (44), the husband of 
the woman, fifteen buffaloes. Though Pilimurg is only legally 
his sedvaitasmokh, Kurioly treats her as a wife. She lives at 
one of the Kuudr villages, while Punaveli lives at another, 
Pilimurg has had one son, Meilitars, since she has been living 
with Kurioly, and Kurioly always speaks of the boy as his 
son, though legally he is the son of Pepners, and his name 
will be found in the genealogies among the children of 
this man. 

Recently Kurioly has also married Sintharap (68), sharing 
her with Onadj (57), of the same clan as Kurioly, but belonging 
to a different family. Sintharap has had three children, for 
the first of whom Kurioly performed the pursiitpim? ceremony, 
and since no one has performed this ceremony for the suc- 
ceeding children, they are also regarded as the children of 
Kuriolv. One of these children was Sinerani, whose funeral 
ceremonies have been described. 

Kurioly’s son, Kulpakh (52), married Toridz (65), sharing 
her with Kiladrvan (60), of the same clan as Kulpakh, but of 
a different family, At the first Pregnancy Kulpakh gave the 
bow and arrow, and was regarded as the father of that child and 
of two succeeding children who were born while Kulpakh |= 
was alive, After the birth of the third child Kulpakh died, 
Mat 
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and Toridz has since continued to live with Kiladrvan and 
has had two more children. Kuriolv, the father of the dead 
man, succeeded in preventing Kiladrvan from performing the 
pursiitpimi ceremony before the birth of either of these 
children, and consequently they are regarded as the children 
of the dead Kulpakh and belong to Kurioly’s division (f/m) 
of the clan and not to that of Kiladrvan. Here, by virtue of 
the pursiitpimi ceremony, a dead man is the legal father 
of two children who are known to be really the sons of his 
fellow-husband. 

In the preceding cases the people belong to the Teivaliol. 
Among the Tartharol there are similar histories. 

Pupidz of Kwddrdoni (35) was married in infancy to two 
brothers, Kalgeners and Kinagudr, belonging to the same 
clan as the mother of Pupidz, so that she would probably 
have called them matchuni, though they were not nearly 
related. From these boys Pupidz was taken by Patser (26), 
who gave for her three buffaloes. From Patser she was taken 
by Siriar (20) for five buffaloes. Some time later Pepob (44) 
wished to marry Pupidz, but both she and Siriar were unwill- 
ing to be separated. Pepob, however, persuaded the council 
to arrange that he should have the woman for three buffaloes, 
and soon after five or six men carried off the woman by forces 
entering Siriar’s hut at night. Two of the men held Siriar 
while the others carried off his wife, who became pregnant 
by Pepob, but Siriar, who had been trying to get back his 
wife, succeeded when she was about at the sixth month, The 
hand-burning ceremony had already been performed, but 
Siriar gave the bow and arrow, and is therefore the legal 
father of the boy born afterwards, although Pepob is known 
to have been the real father. Siriar had to give Pepob eleven 
buffaloes, though he had only received three, and had given 
five to the previous husband. 

Nanbarvan of Kars (7) first married Pothenir (47), by 
whom he had one son. Nanbarvan went to England with 
a party of Todas, and Pothenir then married Kutadri, 
Nanbarvan’s first cousin. On his return from England, — 
Nanbarvan married Sindod (38), by whom he had a scwbere 
son, Then he fell ill, and in consequence sent Sindod away, — 
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and since that time he has had no wife, though he claims 
that [raveli, his brother's wife, is also his. There seems to be 
no doubt, however, that he does not live with his brother in 
the same way as in most cases of polyandry, and is a wanderer 
with no regular home of his own, but I could not discover 
the cause of this. 

A dispute about a marriage was in progress while I was 
on the Hills, which I did not understand completely, but it 
appeared that Oselig (24), who had been first married to 
Teigudr (4), was then taken by Punog (14). Punog was said 
to have treated his wife badly, and’ to have failed to perform 
his duties when there was a funeral in the family of Nertiners, 
the brother of Oselig. He had not given the proper pddri, 
nor had he taken part in the cloth-giving ceremony, so Oselig 
ran away from him and took refuge with her brother. After 
a month Punog demanded back his wife and also twelve 
buffaloes which he had left with Nertiners for grazing pur- 
poses. Nertiners refused to send back his wife, and returned 
only eight of the buffaloes, He also proceeded to arrange 
that Oselig should marry Udrchovan (36), and Punog accused 
Nertiners of having got up the whole quarrel in order that 
Oselig should make this marriage, The matter was referred 
to the council, and it was decided that Oselig should become 
the wife of Udrchovan, but I did not hear for how many 
buffaloes, nor how the other disputes about buffaloes and 
pédri were settled. 

At this time Udrchovan had another wife, Pandut (45). 
She had been the wife of Udrchovan and his brother Popners 
from infancy, and after having three children, who died young, 
she had been sent away and Udrchovan married Kavener (3), 
while his brother married Silkot (10), Later Kavener was 
taken from Udrchovan by Kudryas (11), and Udrchovan 
remarried Pandut, who in the meantime had had two other 
husbands. 

To the foregoing accounts, which I give as exceptional 
and not as typical examples of the uncertainty of Toda 
married life, 1 add one taken from the book published by. 
Captain Harkness in 1832, p. 121, The notes are added b Lf 
myself, L 
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THE History OF Pinpukz KuUTAN 


“T was not seven years old, when my father, taking a 
child's garment, in value about a quarter of a rupee, and 
selecting one of the best of our herd, desired me to accompany 
him to the morrt! of Kinori. This Kinori had, a month or two 
before, a daughter born to him. Soon after we had arrived at 
the morrt, it being understood that Kindri gladly consented 
to the propositions which had been made by my father, I was 
directed to bow myself down, and in the presence of the 
whole family to ask his foot. This I did; and touching it 
with my forehead, the buffalo and the garment were presented 
him, and I was considered to be affianced to his daughter. 
We remained there for some days, during which period it was 
agreed upon, what number of kine I was to receive in dower, 
on my intended spouse coming of age, and we again set out 
to return to our own morrt. I had no brothers, or they 
also would have been affianced to my intended, as this was 
part of the agreement, in case of my father having any more 
sons born to him. In this case Kinori’s daughter would have 
been wife to us in succession as we arrived at manhood, and 
we should have formed one united family—the supreme 
authority, however, still resting with me. The next year, 
my father presented to my intended ‘bride a garment, double 
in value to the first which he had presented, and in each 
succeeding year, one proportionately increasing in value. We 
also sacrificed a buffalo, and presented a kutch* on every 
occasion of a death among any of the relations of my in- 
tended’s family, and one also at their obsequies. In case 
of any accident of the kind in’our family, we expected the 
same to be observed towards us, except the presenting of 
the kutch, from which my bride's father was exempted on 
account of the dower he had to give with her, which would 
greatly exceed in amount any expense which I could be 


? This is evidently the same word as marth, which occurs in Chapter XIV 


word for village. 
® This is the éach, Harkness states that it was generally a piece of dyed 9 
printed cotton as at present, a) 
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to my father. My father died, and when I had attained 
man’s estate, I was not pleased with my betrothed ; and 
presenting her father with three kine, the contract was by 
mutual consent dissolved. Had the reverse been the case, 
and the bride or her father had declined to allow of con- 
summation, I could have claimed of the latter a fine equal 
to fifty kine, and till this fine was paid the former could 
not marry any other, Freed from my contract with my first 
bride, I sought to affiance myself in a manner more to my 
own inclinations, and wishing to be connected with the family 
of my present wife, Pilluvani, who was then only six years 
of age, I spoke to her father, and, obtaining his consent, pre- 
sented her with a garment in value, according to her age, of 
about a rupee and a half, and a milch buffalo. I continued to 
present her with a garment every succeeding year; and on 
the occurrence of a death among any of the relations of 
her family, and at the obsequies, I always sacrificed a buffalo, 
and presented the kutch. Pilluvani was afterwards betrothed 
to two others, Khakhood and Tiambiit. When she had 
arrived at a certain age, and had for eight days been living 
with one of her female friends in a dwelling separate from 
those of the family,’ intimation was sent to me, and I went to 
her father’s morrt, that is, Kerjwan’s, her second father, the 
first one being dead. I was feasted and bedded ; and after a 
few days, Kerjwan, laying on his hands, gave us his blessing, 
and I returned with my wife to my own morrt, receiving with 
her in dower four buffalo kine; her father also presented 
to her on this occasion a pair of ear-rings, a pair of armlets, a 
necklace, a brazen salver, and five rupees. 

“Now, according to our customs, Pilluvani was to pass the 
first month with me, the second with Khakhood, and the third 
with Tumbiit; and the two latter, waiting in succession on 
the father-in-law, were to ask his blessing and claim their 
privilege in right. I was to give her raiment the first year, 
Khakhood the second, and Timbit the third. I had the 
option of claiming the first three children, Khakhood the 
second three, and Tumbiit the third three ; when the option 
again revolyed to me. It was my place to go to her fath 


* This is a custom of which I failed to obtain any account. 
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two or three months prior to the birth of a child, and, deliver- 
ing to him a small piece of wood, which we call a billu,! to 
claim the forthcoming infant, whether male or female, and 
acknowledge before him and his relations that I would protect 
and nourish it; and that, whatever might happen, I allowed 
this to be in satisfaction of one of my claims. On this 
occasion, also, I was to present him either five or ten rupees, 
and in return he was to allow me to select, if I presented him 
five rupees, three ; if ten rupees, six of the best kine of his 
herd. If the child proved a boy he would have to present me 
with a heifer, and another one also on the birth of each son, 
but not on the birth of a daughter, as it is supposed that she 
will soon be betrothed, and that a fortune will accrue to her in 
that way. 2 

“ After ‘the third birth the same observance and privilege 
would have fallen fo Khakhood and Timbiit successively, 
or if I chose to give up any of my rights the two latter would 
successively have had choice of adoption, &c., &c. We all 
three should have been equally bound to protect the whole of 
the children, to marry, and to give them in marriage ; but the 
superior authority would always have rested with me. 

“The case of Pilluvani and myself, however, was at variance 
with this custom. «We were very fond of one another and 
determined not to separate. I offered to pay the usual fines, 
but the other party would not accept of them. I had been 
unfortunate. A murrain had attacked my herd; the greater 
part of Korrorr,? and which belonged to my fathers, had been 
forsaken by the Marvs and Ciivs’ from the oppression of 
some of their rulers, and from being a leading man among 
my own people I was now reduced, but principally by the 
oppressions of my wife's relations, to comparative poverty.” 





1 This is evidently due to misunderstanding of the pursittpimi ceremony. ‘The 
Tamil word for ‘how’ is 7#/. 

2 Probably Keradr. 

2 Badagas and Kotas, 





CHAPTER XXIII 
SOCIAL ORGANISATION 


IN this chapter I propose to bring together a number 
of matters connected with the social organisation ; to’ 
consider the various sections into which the clan is divided 
for social or ceremonial purposes, the method of government, 
the laws concerning property and inheritance, and the position 
of women. 

We have already seen that the primary fact in the social 
organisation of the Todas is the existence of two divisions, 
the Tartharol and the Teivaliol,! and the last chapter has 
shown that these divisions form endogamous groups, each 
of which is divided into a number of exogamous septs or 
clans, In some respects the clan is a definite unit in the 
social organisation with a certain amount of power in regulat- 
ing its own affairs, owning property and having in many 
cases social or religious usages peculiar to itself. 





THE CLAN 


The clan system is territorial, and I could discover no trace 
of its ever having been totemic. The clan owns a number 
of villages and takes its name from the chief of these, the 
etudmad. The connexion of the clan with the village is 
so generally recognised that in some cases in which the 
etudmad of the clan has disappeared, or is rarely visited, 
there is a tendency to name the clan after the chief village 

* A fall account of the two divisions and of their relation to one another will!be 
given in Chapter XXIX. i] 
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still in use. Thus the people of Pirspurs have now become 
the Pamol and the Kusharfol are often named after Umgas, 
a village in more frequent use than Kusharf, In general the 
villages belonging to a clan are situated in the same part 
of the hills, but a clan often possesses outlying villages at 
a considerable distance from the chief group. Sometimes 
these outlying villages are of comparatively recent origin, and 
in other cases they have been established on account of 
grazing necessities ; thus several clans which have their chief 
seats near Ootacamund have villages in the Kundahs or in 
the district near Makurti Peak, which are visited in the dry 
season, 

The members of a clan have many common rights and 
privileges which bind them together, so that the clan-tie has 
a very real meaning, Property, however, as we shall. see 
shortly, is largely centred in the family or the individual, 
and the Todas are in a state of social evolution in which 
the common bond constituted by membership of the clan 
has been largely replaced by the bond constituted by the 
family. They are in an intermediate condition between the 
State of society in which the clan is the social unit and that 
in which the family has taken this position, 

Nearly all who have previously written about the Todas 
have described them as divided into five clans—viz., the Peiki, 
Pekkan, Kenna, Todi, or Tothi, and Kuttan. These are the 
five divisions recognised by the Badagas, and a Badaga knows 
each Toda as belonging to one of them. The Todas are also 
perfectly acquainted with these divisions, and they could 
always say, if asked, to which of them a given village or 
a given man belonged. If a Toda is asked by a European to 
which clan or division he belongs, he will probably give one of 
these names, but I do not believe that they are in use among 
themselves, being reserved for their intercourse with Badagas 
and other Indian castes and with Europeans. 

The Peiki of the Badaga classification are the Teivaliol ; the 
Pekkan correspond to the Melgarsol, the people of Kidmad 
and Karsh being also usually included in this group. Kenna 
is the Badaga name of the Karsol ; the Todi or Tothi incl 
two clans, the Nédrsol and the Panol, while the Kuttan com 
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prise the remainder of the Tarthar clans—viz., those of Taradr, 
Keradr, Kanddrs, Kwodrdoni, Pam and Nidrsi. I could 
obtain no direct information from the Todas which would 
explain why the Badaga classification should differ from their 
own. It is possible that it is an old classification of the Todas, 
but this is unlikely, since it is probable that the intercourse 
with the Badagas is not very ancient. It seems to me 
possible that it may have arisen out of the constitution of the 
naim or council. This has four Toda representatives belong- 
ing to Kuudr (representing the Teivaliol), Kars, Nodrs and 
Taradr. This would correspond to four of the Badaga 
divisions, and the fifth, the Melgarsol or Pekkan, would 
certainly be well known to the Badagas through their 
privileges as moro/. It is possible that the Nodrs representa- 
tive used also to represent Pan, and that the Taradr member 
represented the remaining clans, and, if so, it would point to 
there having been some old five-fold division of the kind 
believed in by the Badagas. It is quite clear that the five-fold 
division has no influence on the marriage regulations and 
Peiki, Todi and Kuttan all marry freely within their divisions. 
Except in connexion with the zai, I could learn of nothing 
which would show that the five-fold division has any social 
significance, and I know of no other way in which the Panol 
are associated with the Nddrsol nor of any other way in which 
the six clans included in the Kuttan are associated together. 
It is possible that the five-fold division is connected with some 
customs regulating the payment of the Badaga tribute to the 
Todas, but I could learn nothing of such customs. 

Each clan has divisions of two kinds called Audr and polm. 
The dudr is a division of ceremonial, the pd/m of practical, 
importance. 


Tue Kupr 


Normally each clan has two sudr and two only, and, as we 
have seen in Chapter XIII, these divisions become of the 
greatest importance in connexion with the érndrtiti ceremony, 
the whole regulation of which is dominated by the division : ‘ 
into Audr. So far as I could ascertain, the kudr has now wt 
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other significance, and I do not know whether the division is 
one which formerly possessed a social significance which it has 
now lost, so that the Audr only persists in ceremony, or 
whether it is a mode of division of the clan which has arisen 
purely in connexion with the #raértiti and other allied 
ceremonies, 

In one or two cases there was some doubt as to whether a 
certain division of the people was a clan or a kudr. This was 
especially the case with the Kwaradrol, now extinct, who 
were said by some of my informants to have been a clan, but 
itseemed clear that they only formed a dudr of the Keadrol, 
and were not properly a distinct clan, This is one case 
in which a dudr has a distinctive name, and another example 
occurs in the Panol where the /wdr have separate names, one 
the Panol or Pandar, the other the Kuirsiol or Peshteidimokh. 
In general, each Adv is named after its leading man, thus the 
two #udr of the Nodrsol are spoken of as the fudr of 
Mudrigeidi (1) and Kerkadr (2). The man who gives his 
name to the /udr is probably responsible for the general 
management of the ceremonies in which the fudr is 
concerned, 

In a few cases a clan was said to have more than two kudr, 
but on cross-examination it turned out in each case that the 
statement was due to the fact that the clan contained a 
section which had no part, or only a subordinate part, in the 
irnértiti ceremony and that this section might sometimes be 
spoken of as a kudr, Thus, in the Kuudr clan there are 
three sections, two which have reciprocal relations in the 
irnértit? ceremony, and a third consisting of the family of 
Tévoniners (61) which lost certain privileges owing to a 
dispute many generations ago (see p. 675). This family could 
perform the ¢rxériét’ ceremony, but in such a case the buffalo 
would go to the members of the two other divisions and 
Tévoniners would receive nothing if either of the other 
divisions performed the ceremony. Another example of a 
clan said to have three £udr is that of Piedr, where the family 
of Nongarsivan (62) stands in the same relation to the other 
divisions as is the case with the family of Tévoniners in the, 
Kuudrol. In this case Nongarsivan’s exceptional position is\- 
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probably due to the fact that his family lives at Kavidi in the 
Wainad. 

When a fudr becomes extinct a new division of the remain- 
ing Audr may take place, but,as a rule, this is not done till 
an occasion for the irdrtiti ceremony arises. There are 
several cases in which one £udr of aclan has now been extinct 
for several years, but though the re-division is often a subject 
for discussion, it is not probable that a new /Audr will be 
instituted till the necessity ar‘ Occasionally, however, it 
would seem that a new Audy may be decided on apart from an 
occasion for the érndrtit? ceremony, for about the time of my 
visit the people of Keadr, who had lost one Audr by the dying 
out of the Kwaradrol, decided that the family of Karem (69), 
of which the sole living representatives are three boys, should 
form a new dudy, 1 could not learn what had been the 
motives for the decision. Some unimportant clans which have 
arisen by fusion from other clans, such as those of Kidmad 
and Kulhem, have no dudr, and do not appear ever to have 
possessed these divisions, 





THE POLM 


The word fem means ‘portion, and is the name of the 
section of the clan by means of which is regulated the sharing 
of any expenses which fall on the clan as a whole.. Any 
expenses which the clan may incur asa whole are not equally 
divided among the individual members of the clan, but are 
equally divided among the fd/m. The chief occasion on 
which such expenses arise is in the repair or rebuilding of 
a dairy. 

When a clan owns a ¢é anda dairy of the 4 needs to be 
rebuilt or repaired, the expense also falls on the clan, and is 
equally divided among the fd/m, as in the case of the village 
dairy. 

The outlay is equally divided among the polm, however 
much they may vary in size. Thus in the Kars clan one polm 
has sixteen adult male members, while another has only one, 
but this one man would contribute exactly the same amount — 
as the other sixteen. 
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Occasionally a pdlm is so poor that it cannot pay its share, 
and in one such case at the present time the polm, in this 
case consisting of two boys only, has been incorporated into 
another, 

The number of of in a clan varies greatly, from ten in 
the case of Kars to one only in the Pedrkars clan. There is 
no definite relation between the éudr and the polm as regards 
numbers ; thus, one kudr of a clan may consist of one pdlm 
only, when the other Audr is divided into many fol. When 
there is a great degree of inequality in the sizes of different 
polm, a redistribution may take place, and this is probably the 
more likely to happen the more influential are the members 
of the smaller po/m. 

I believe that redistribution in the case of both polm and 
hudr is usually decided by the members of the clan itself, but 
in cases of doubt it is probable that the general council may 
have a voice in the matter. 

Each fd/m has a headman and is spoken of as the pd/m of 
this man. He is responsible for collecting the amount due 
from it,-but as the /d/m often consists of a number of brothers, 
who hold much of their property in common, the collection is 
not usually a matter of difficulty, and I never heard of any 
disputes arising from this source. 

The Todas recognise the existence of the family (kudupel 
or kudubel) within the clan, meaning by this a group of people 
bound together by near blood kinship. As a general rule, 
the family corresponds with the fd/m, but sometimes there 
may be more than one fdlm in the same family. It seemed 
to me that the term Audupel had not the same clear meaning 
as the fd/m. The family has no important function in the 
Social organisation except in so far as it corresponds with the 
polm, but it is taken into account when the polm and kudr are 
readjusted. 

The term was chiefly used when the Todas were speaking 
of certain families as being noted in certain ways or as having 
certain privileges, Thus, some families are noted for their 
powers as sorcerers, and these are called pilikudupel ; oth 
are known as manthudupel, or chief families, whose member: 
are important in government and can hold the office of” 
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monegar and serve on the xaim. Other families important in 
government whose members can serve on the vam or council 
are called tinkanipuritth kudupel or tinkani kudupel and 
palutth kudupel. The members of certain other families have 
certain duties of a lower order in connexion with the vaiv, 
They take messages and act generally as servants at the 
meetings, and the families with these functions are called 
kavodiputipol kudupel, or servant families. They are also 
sometimes called armanol/ or palace people, because at one 
time the Rajah of Nelambur in the Wainad put his buffaloes 
into their charge. 





Laws or DESCENT : 


Descent among the Todas is always reckoned in the male 
line. A man is always of the same clan as his father, if by : 
his “father” we understand the man who has given the bow 
and arrow to his mother at the pursiiépimé ceremony. In 
the case of the offspring of a mokhthoditi union, there is 
at first sight an appearance of female descent. The child 
of a Teivali mother and a Tarthar father belongs to the 
Teivaliol and vice versd, but on further inquiry it is found 
that the child does not belong to his mother’s clan, but to 
that of her legal husband. The child of a Teivali mother in 
such a case is not Teivali because his mother is of this : 
division, but because a Teivali man only is allowed to 
perform the pursiltpimi ceremony with a Teivali woman and 
become the legal father of her child, If, in such a case, the 
pursiitpimi ceremony had not been performed, the child would : 
belong to the division and clan of neither father nor mother, 
but would be a padmokh, of no division and of no clan’ I : 
did not definitely inquire into the point, but from my general j 
knowledge of the position of such an individual, I have little j 
doubt that he would not be allowed to perform the pursiitpimi 
ceremony, and could therefore never become the legal father : 
of a child. 
In this as in all cases the clan to which a child belongs 
> Another name for a man of no clan is Aazw/i, but I do not know whether this 


is merely a synonym of padmokh or whether a man can lose the right of belo 
toa clan for any other reason than that described above. a 
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is determined entirely by the pursiitpimi ceremony. If in a 
polyandrous marriage the husbands belong to different clans, 
a child belongs to the clan of the husband who has last 
performed this ceremony, and, as we have already seen, in 
the case of the death of one of the husbands, the dead man 
may become the legal father of several children, if the surviv- 
ing husband does not perform the ceremony of giving a bow 
and arrow to the wife. 

Again, in the case of a woman becoming pregnant while 
still unmarried, the father of the child is the man who is 
called in to give the bow and arrow, although he may have 
had nothing to do with the woman before the ceremony. 
Further, if for any reason the husband of a woman should be 
prevented from performing the pursiitpim? ceremony, some 
other man is called upon to give the bow and arrow and 
he becomes the father of the child. Lastly, in the numerous 
cases of transference of wives from one man to another by 
the derersthi custom, one man may be the real father of a 
child, but another will become the legal father if the trans- 
ference should take place in time for him to perform the 
essential ceremony. 

The Todas show few traces of mother-right. In some 
communities there is little reason to doubt that such acts 
as are performed by a Toda towards his sister's son are 
survivals of a condition of society in which the mother’s 
brother was responsible, largely or altogether, for the welfare 
of the child, Among the Todas, however, the mun stands 
in two relations to a child. He is the mother’s brother, and 
he is also the prospective or actual father-in-law, and we have 
no means of telling in which of these two ré/es he performs 
his duties. If the duties of a man towards his sister’s son 
among the Todas be a relic of mother-right, there can 
be little doubt that this condition must have been very 
remote. 

The Todas have a special name for the village of a man’s 
mother—viz., karuvnddr, or “honoured place,” and when a 
manmokh gives a buffalo or other contribution on the occasion 
of a funeral, he speaks of it as a gift to his Aaruonddr, When 
aman visits his Aaruonddr, he goes to the door of the dairy 
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and bows down with his head to the ground at its threshold, 
and then goes to the huts, where he is greeted with the 
appropriate greeting, but this differs in no way from the pro- 
cedure of a visitor to any etwdmad. 

Marshall in his book! on the Todas has suggested that the 
existence of female succession among the buffaloes of the 
Todas may be a relic of female descent among the people 
themselves. He suggests that at one time the scheme of 
descent and kinship was the same for the Todas and for their 
buffaloes, and that with the introduction of polyandry there 
came in inheritance through males among themselves, while 
they continued to reckon the descent of the buffaloes in the 
female line. 

We have seen (see p. 471) that the method of reckoning 
descent among the buffaloes is due superficially to the absence 
of names for male buffaloes and more deeply to the lack of 
interest in paternity. Nevertheless, Marshall's suggestion, 
wild as it may seem, should not be utterly scouted, The 
Todas regard their buffaloes so much as fellow creatures that 
any of their ideas concerning the relations of their buffaloes 
to one another should not be without interest to the student 
of social regulations. 

If one may speak of social organisation among buffaloes— 
and in the case of the Toda herds we are justified in doing 
so—we have a state of society in some ways analogous to that 
which many sociologists suppose to have existed at one time 
in the early stages of human society. We have various 
groups of buffaloes, and each buffalo—certainly each female 
buffalo—belongs to the same group as its mother. There is 
complete promiscuity, and the buffalo belongs to its mother’s 
group because paternity is unknown or disregarded. 

It is true that this condition is artificial, but it is this very 
artificiality which gives it its interest, for it shows that people 
like the Todas, whose whole lives are devoted to the buffalo, 
to whom the breeding of the buffalo should have the deepest 
interest, have allowed this state of things to come about. If 
they had attached importance to paternity nothing woilld 
have been easier than to regulate breeding, to record pate: 
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and even to have developed a system of male descent among 
their buffaloes such as exists among themselves. 

The nature of what may be called the social regulations of 
the buffaloes shows that the Todas take little interest in the part 
played by the male in the process of mating, and, as we have 
seen, this lack of interest is almost as great among themselves, 
Side by side with the strictest regulation of marriage as a 
social institution, such great laxity prevails in regard to sexual 
relations that the Todas may almost be said to live in a 
condition of promiscuity, though, as I have endeavoured to 
show, the degree of promiscuity is in practice perhaps hardly 
as great as their statements would lead one to expect, 


ADOPTION 


It is clear that the custom of adoption of children is 
not practised by the Todas. They denied its existence 
emphatically, and I met with no instance which led me to 
Suspect its presence in compiling the genealogies, 

If a child is left an orphan, it is looked after by the people 
of its clan, but it is always clearly recognised that the child 
retains the father’s property, and belongs to the sado/ and 
polm of the father. 

There is, so far as I could ascertain, no religious custom 
which makes it necessary that a man should have children. 
The duties of a child at the funeral ceremonies can quite well 
be performed by some other member of the clan. 

There is a social reason which makes it inconvenient in 
some cases that a man should die without male issue. If a 
man is the only representative of his Audr, and has no 
children, the £udr will become extinct, and the clan will be 
put to the trouble of rearranging the families of which it is- 
constituted. If such a man is childless he may take another 
wife in the hope of having a son to carry on the Audr, but 
the adoption of a child for the purpose is never thought of. 
A good case is that of the two brothers Mudrigeidi and 
Odrkurs in Table I. They are the last two representatives 
of one ud of the Nédrsol. They have had two wives,| 
of whom has had a daughter and a boy who died, and in the 
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hope of having a son, one of the brothers had recently 
married a young girl, Obalidz, as his third wife, the others 
being still alive, though one had been taken by another man, 


GOVERNMENT 





The most important feature of Toda government is the 
naim, or noim,! a council having a definite constitution. The 7 
naim proper has to do with the affairs of the Todas in general, : 
and, in addition, more informal councils,? consisting of the 
chief members of a clan, may be held to settle matters arising 
within the clan. It seems, however, that the supreme xaim : 
may sometimes be called upon to settle the internal affairs : 
of a clan. - 

The aim of the general body of Todas should have five 
members, or, if more than five members, they should be drawn 
from five sources. Four of these sources are the Tarthar § 
clans of Kars, Nodrs, and Taradr, and the Teivali clan of : 
Kuudr. The fifth source is the Badaga village of Tuneri, 
from which a Badaga man may be sent to take part in the 
naim. He is only called upon to sit, however, on special 
occasions ; and in the many councils which I saw during my 
visit a Badaga was rarely present. He probably only sits, as 
a rule, when questions arise which involve the relations 
between the Todas and Badagas. , 

The Toda representatives should be drawn from certain 
families of their respective clans, The Kuudr representative 
should belong to the family known as the manikudupel, and 
the representatives of Kars, Nddrs, and Taradr to the families ‘ 
known as tinkanikudupel. A few years ago the Toda re- 
presentatives were Kurioly of Kuudr (52), Parkurs (8) 
and Piutolvan (10) of Kars, Kudédrsvan (3) of Nédrs, and 
Ircheidi (20) of Taradr, though there was some question 
whether Ircheidi was on the xaim, or whether his place had 
not been taken by Piutolvan, the second Kars representative. 

All these men are at present living, but, with the exception of 
t 


* A meeting of the council is often spoken of as £/kAdriti, “the assembly 
assembles,” or Ad/puniti, the assembly makes.” 


* It seemed.clear that the term aim is also applied to these clan councils, 
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Kurioly, they are too old or infirm to serve. Kuriolvis still on the 
naim, and his influence is entirely predominant, and it appears 
that he has been instrumental in altering the constitution of 
the council very largely. The number of representatives has 
been increased, and the following were the members in 1902: 
—Kuriolv and Ivievan (52) of Kuudr, Perner and Tebner (68), 
of Keadr, Parkeidi (21), Paners (23) and Siriar (20) of Taradr 
and Pidrvan (9) of Kars. Thus several members of the 
Kuudrol and Taradrol are serving, while there appears to be 
no representative of the Nédrsol ; and I was told by several 
Todas that Perner and Tebner are on the council’ because 
they are friends of Kurioly, though, as members of the Keadr 
clan, they have no right whatever to the position. 

On the slopes below the hill called Mirson, near Paikara, 
there are the remains of ruined walls marking a place where 
the zaim used to meet. This place is called Idrgfdipem, and 
seems to have been at one time the chief meeting-place. 

At the present time the zai meets anywhere. I have 
seen the council sitting in the compound of the bungalow at 
Paikara and on one occasion, when I was working in a bunga- 
low at the Ooty Club, the zaim sat in the grounds of the 
club. In general, they now meet at the places which happen 
to be most convenient for the chief members. : 

The members usually sit in a semicircular row. If they are 
considering a dispute between two parties, representatives of 
the parties take part in the sitting, and in these cases the 
members, of the zaim sit in the middle of the-row while 
the representatives sit on either wing. 

During my visit the council was chiefly occupied with the 
various complicated transactions which are always arising out 
of the custom of transferring wives from one man to another. 
This custom is the chief source of disputes among the Todas, 
and at times the maim may sit for several days before one 
case is settled. 

I am doubtful whether the zai should have a definite 
head, but at the present time it certainly has such in the 
person of Kuriolv of Kuudr. He is the senior representative 
of the manzkudupel of Kuudr, and is therefore the natural.) ~ 
representative of this clan on the nazm. He is highly intel- 
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ligent, and gave me the impression that he might have risen 
to a high place in any community, He has the reputation 
among the Todas of being very eloquent and of having great 
persuasive powers. When persuasion fails, there is very little 
doubt that he resorts to intimidation of some kind, though 
I could not discover what his means of intimidation are 




















FIG, 60.—KURIOLV AND PILIMURG. 


On one occasion the naim spent a whole day discussing a 
iage case in the compound at Paikara, On the following 
day they met in a distant part of the hills to continue the 
discussion of the case, and I was told that this was arranged 
by Kuriolv because he hoped to enforce his y hes in some 
secluded spot more effectively than in the publicity of Paikara 
where the evidences of the ‘government’ probably lent moral 
support to his opponent 

However Kurioly effects his purpose, there is no doubt that 
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he almost entirely dominated the Toda people at the time of 
my visit. We have already seen that he has succeeded in 
altering the constitution of the aim, and several examples 
are given in this book of his interference in the normal course of 
Toda affairs ; interference usually in favour of his own family 
or friends. In at least one case (see Chap. XVI) during my 
visit he considered himself superior to ceremonial laws. 

He seemed to me to afford an excellent example of the 
process by which one man may bring about considerable 
changes in the laws and regulations of a community ; though 
I was told in several instances that the Todas would revert 
to their old customs as soon as Kuriolv died. 

I did not obtain a full account of the duties of the xaim 
and of the affairs which come under its jurisdiction. There 
is no doubt, however, that it is largely concerned with the 
settlement of civil disputes arising between individuals, 
families, and clans. As I have already mentioned, it seemed 
to me that it was almost exclusively engaged during my visit 
in the regulation of the disputes arising out of the éererstht 
custom. In one such case the question of funeral contributions 
was involved, and I have no doubt that the settlement of any 
dispute arising from this source would come within the 
province of the aim, and probably any doubtful point in the 
working of the social regulations would be submitted to it. 

In addition to its functions in disputes between individuals, 
the aim has wide functions in connexion with Toda cere- 
moniaf, It decides when many ceremonies take place, and 
has the chief word in regulating the affairs of the # 
dairies. Thus it appeared that the various arrangements and 
alterations of arrangements in connexion with the migration 
of the buffaloes of the Nddrs ¢¢ which were made during my 
visit were the work of the aim, or, at any rate, of its chief 
members. 








CRIME 


I have no knowledge about the power of the aim in 
criminal as opposed to civil matters. I never heard of inquiry: 
by the aim into any criminal offence committed by one man 
against another or against the community. It is, however, 
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doubtful whether crime can be said to exist among the 
Todas. 

Acts such as infanticide are committed which would be 
regarded as crimes by others, but since these are the outcome 
of custom they are not crimes from the Toda point of view. 
Again, we have seen that the Todas have a code of offences 
against the dairy, but these must be regarded as sins rather 
than as crimes, for they are neither investigated nor punished 
by the civil authority, the xazm, but are punished directly by 
the gods, and the various ceremonies described in Chapter XIII 
are expiatory and not punitive. 

The list of offences given on p. 295 includes quarreling 
between people of the same clan at a festival and quarrelling 
in the dairy. In both cases the quarrelling is an offence 
against the dairy, and I have no information to show whether 
quarrels ever lead to acts of violence which might in other 
places become the subject of criminal investigation. So 
far as I could learn, any investigation by the za‘m would 
only deal with the causes which had led to the quarrel ; it 
would deal only with the civil and not with the criminal 
aspect of the case. 

Again, the custom of /erersthi, or transference of wives, which 
is the chief subject of the deliberations of the naim, some- 
times leads to acts of violence. A woman who has been 
transferred by the aim from one man to another may be 
carried off by force from the home of the former, but, 
however such an act may be regarded from our standpoint, it 
is not a crime from the Toda point of view, but merely the 
carrying out of the decision of the judicial authority. So 
many Todas are, however, discovering that such an act is 
regarded as a crime by Europeans that there will probably 
soon come about a state of public opinion which will regard 
such abduction as a crime, and possibly the same idea may 
become attached to the whole custom of transference of a 
woman from one man to another unwillingly. It seemed not 
unlikely at the time of my visit that this conversion of a 
custom into a crime might be assisted by the action of the 
Government. Le 

In the legend of Kwoten, this hero kills Parden, but so far 
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as I know this is the only example of murder, either legendary 
or historical, among the Todas. The Todas may take part 
in the murder of a Kurumba who has been working magic, 
but this is of course no crime from the Toda point of view, 
but an obvious method of self-defence, for it is believed that 
the only way of stopping Kurumba sorcery is to kill the 
sorcerer. 

With the exception of the occurrences accompanying the 
transference of wives, which I haye already considered, I 
heard of no case of assault by one Toda on another, 

Similarly, I heard of no offence against property except 
in connexion with the dairy. So far as I know, ornaments 
or clothing are never stolen, In the list of offences against 
the dairy, stealing ghi is included, but it was clear that this 
is regarded as sacrilege, as an offence against the dairy and 
not as an offence committed against the individual. 


SvuIcIDE 


In the legend of Kwoten there is a record of suicide by 
strangling, and since the suicide of Erten and his confederates 
this is said to have been a recognised custom among the 
Todas. Several instances have occurred in recent times ; thus, 
about four generations ago, at a village called Podzkwar, near 
Taradrkirsi, a woman and her husband had a dispute and the 
woman strangled herself. About three generations ago a man 
strangled himself in the dairy at Melgars, and when a Toda 
is very angry he will threaten to commit suicide, saying “on 
médr kati kédraividikin” —* my neck tying, I will die.” 

Another way of committing suicide, said to have been 
borrowed from the Badagas, is that of taking opium. There 
has been a recent case of suicide, by this means, and when 
angry, a Toda sometimes says, “mud tid kédraividikin”— 
“ Opium eating, I will die.” 


THE MONEGAR 


The Todas have a monegar, or headman, who is responsible 
for the assessment which the Todas pay to Government for 
their grazing rights, &c. (see below). 
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The earliest monegar whom the Todas remember is Teitchi 
or Teiti (52). He was succeeded by his fourth son, Mutevan, 
who is still alive. The two eldest sons had died before their 
father, and Persevan, the third son, was said to be weak- 
minded, and Mutevan was therefore chosen to succeed. 

Mutevan is now a very old man, probably about eighty 
years of age, and his office was taken over some years ago 
by his eldest son, Ivievan. Though Ivievan is the monegar 
he is not the chief representative of his family on the xaim, 
this position belonging to Kurioly, the son of Pareivan and 
Persevan, Ivievan is helped in collecting the assessment 
by an assistant monegar, and till lately this place belonged 
to Parkurs of Kars, 

It does not appear that the monegarship is a real Toda 
office, but that the earliest monegar was appointed by Mr. 
Sullivan, the first British official of the Nilgiris. ‘The family, 
however, to which the monegar belongs is called the mani- 
Audupel, which may mean the monegar family, but I could 
not discover definitely whether this title is older than the 
institution of the monegarship. It is possible that Teitchi 
was one of the chief men of the afm when the Europeans 
first came to the hills and that he was therefore appointed 
as monegar, 

It is quite clear that at the present time the monegar, 
Ivievan, is not the most important man among the Todas, 
but that the predominant position belongs to his cousin, 
Kurioly, the representative of the family on the aim. 








HEADMEN 






Though it is very doubtful whether the institution of — 
monegar is not an innovation, and whether the Todas as a 
whole have properly any true chief, it is fairly clear that 
the clan and its divisions have definite leaders. 

Each clan has a headman or etwdol; usually, it seemed to 
me, one who had come to the top by virtue of his character 
and ability. I did not learn how far his position was 
generally recognised nor by what means he was chosen, eR 
was quite clear, however, that the leading man of a clan 
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might lose his position in old age or as the result of illness, 
and at the time of my visit there were several men who had 
been the heads of their clans but no longer occupied those 
positions. 

Similarly, as we have seen, both Avdr and polm have their 
leading men, who give their names to the divisions and are 
probably responsible for the conduct of their business. 





PROPERTY 


Among the Todas, property may bé held by the clan, the 
family or the individual. I am not clear whether there is any 
case in which property is held to belong to the Todas. as a 
whole, or to either of the two divisions. There were two 
villages, Padegar and Ki Perththo, saidto be common property, 
so that any one might live at them. At the time of my visit 
both were occupied by Melgars people, and I could not 
satisfy myself as to what was meant by saying that they were 
common property. 

In general, land, the dairies of the chief villages, and some 
buffaloes may be said to be the property of the clan, The 
house, and probably also some villages, are the property of a 
family, and most buffaloes, household goods and ornaments 
are the property of the individual. 

Land—The relationof the Todas to the land has been a much 
discussed theme, and for many years after the first settlement 
of the hills by Europeans. it was a subject of controversy. 
The fact that the Badagas paid what seemed to be a tribute of 
grain to the Todas was held to show that the latter were 
regarded as the “lords of the soil,” and the view was strongly 
upheld that they should be so regarded by the Indian 
Government. The other view taken of the matter was that 
permanent rights in the soil throughout India belong to the 
State. The controversy’ was not settled till 1843, when it 
was decided that the Todas should have the privilege of 
pasturing their herds on the State lands on payment of a_ 
small tax. At the present time the Todas receive an annual 






* For a full account of this controversy see the Manual of the Nilagivé Distrith,— 
by H. B. Grigg, Madras, 1880. See also Thurston, Bull. i, 182, Pall 
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sum from ‘the Government as compensation for land taken 
from 'them in Ootacamund and elsewhere. 

Although the Todas have thus had much difficulty with the 
Government in relation to the ownership of land, it does not 
seem that they have trouble in this matter among themselves, 
and I heard of no disputes between members of different 
clans or different villages about grazing rights. 

In the account of the marriage dispute between Punog and 
Nertiners (see p. 536) the former had evidently put many of 
his buffaloes in the charge of his brother-in-law for grazing 
purposes, but it was quite clear that no question of grazing 
rights came into this dispute. The buffaloes only came into 
the quarrel because Nertiners happened to have them in his 
charge when the marriage dispute arose, 

I did not ascertain definitely how grazing rights between 
two clans or families are regulated, but I think it is quite 
clear that there is no individual ownership in land. 

Certain dairies, and probably all the chief villages (e¢vdmad), 
are regarded more or less as the property of the whole clan. 
There probably never arises any real question of ownership, 
but as regards the dairies, it was clear that any expenses 
incurred in the repair or rebuilding of a dairy fall on the whole 
clan, each fd/m of the clan contributing an equal share.’ 

The buffalo herds of the ¢/are also regarded as the property 
of the whole clan, but the rights of ownership are in these 
cases very shadowy. It does not appear that the owning clan 
derives any pecuniary benefit from its possession of the 
herd, while, on the other hand, the possession involves con- 
siderable expense, chiefly owing to certain feasts which have 
to be provided, and these expenses are given as the reason 
why certain of the sacred dairies are unoccupied, The people 
of the owning clan have, it is true, the right of choosing the 
palol, but as the choice is limited, and there is, in most cases, 
little competition for the office, this is a very empty honour. 

Houses. Each house belongs to a certain family. The 
normal Toda family consists of a number of brothers with 


1 Tam notclear on whom the expense of rebuilding and repairing a dairy would 
fall when the dairy is situated at a village occupied by one family only, re 
exclusively for buffaloes which are the private property of that family. 
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one wife, and each house belongs to a family of this kind, 
and is handed on to the children of the brothers. 

If the brothers quarrel, the affair is settled by the xaim, 
and it is usually decided that one brother or more than one 
of the brothers shall occupy the house for a certain period, 
usually a year, and that at the end of this period he (or they) 
shall move to another village, when another brother or brothers 
will occupy the house, 

Such disputes do not seem to be frequent, but one was in 
existence during my visit. The two younger of three 
brothers had taken a wife without the knowledge of the 
eldest. The latter did not approve of the choice, and wished 
his brothers to send the wife away, which they refused to do, 
As the dispute had not yet been settled, the eldest brother 
at the time of my visit was living in the house, while the 
other brothers were living at the village of their newly chosen 
wife. i 

If a family dies out, it seems that the house is not, as a 
rule, taken on by another family. It falls into disuse, and 
in time disappears. As a village may sometimes consist 
of one house only, villages may disappear in this Way, and 
the ruins of some villages were pointed out to me which had 
fallen into disuse owing to the dying out of the families which 
formerly occupied them. A really important village, ze, one 
with an important dairy, would of course never disappear in 
this way, but it is possible that the reason why some villages, 
such as Nasmiddr and Kanddrs, now consist of a dairy only, 
is that the families which possessed the houses at these 
villages became extinct. I do not, however, know positively 
that a house at such an important village may not, in some 
cases, be taken over by another family. 

Breeks has stated that the Toda custom is that the house 
shall pass to the youngest son. It seems quite clear that this 
is wrong, and that this custom is absolutely unknown among 
the Todas. It is, however, a Badaga custom, and among them 
T was told that it is due to the fact that as the sons of a family 
grow up and marry, they leave the house of the parents and /~ 
build houses elsewhere. It is the duty of the youngest s 
to dwell with his parents and support them as long as th 
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live, and when they die he continues to live in the parental 
home, of which he becomes the owner. 

Buffaloes. These are to a very large extent individual 
property. In practice, owing to the fact that brothers 
usually live together, a herd of buffaloes is treated as the 
property of a family of brothers, but whenever the occasion 
arises there are definite rules for the division of the buffaloes 
among them. 

I have already referred to the fact that certain herds of 
buffaloes, such as the ¢ herds and the £ugvalir of Taradr, are 
the common property of a clan, but the great majority of both 
sacred and ordinary buffaloes belong to families or individuals.! 
When a man who owns a certain number of buffaloes dies, 
the buffaloes are not necessarily divided among his sons. If 
the sons are all living together, the buffaloes may be treated 
as if they were common property. The milk of the ordinary 
buffaloes is churned in the dwelling-hut, and that of the sacred 
buffaloes in the dairy, and the produce in each case is regarded 
as the property of the whole family. It is only when 
dissensions arise, or when some reason makes it desirable that 
the brothers should separate and live in different villages, that 
the laws regulating the partition of buffaloes come into force. 

When such an occasion arises the buffaloes are equally 
divided among the brothers, with the exception that the 
eldest son and the youngest son each receive one buffalo in 
excess of the rest. This custom is known as frodhhtntdr 
metlkiidr, or “if divide buffaloes, superior portion.” 

If there are only two sons, each will get metlkudr, and the 
buffaloes are equally divided; but if there should be an 
unequal number of buffaloes, the odd buffalo is taken by the 
elder son. 

If there are more than two sons, the buffaloes are equally 
divided with meilkudr to the eldest and youngest, and any 
odd buffaloes are in this case sold and the proceeds equally 
divided, or, more commonly, one of the brothers takes the odd 
buffaloes and gives the right proportion of their value to the 
other brothers. ss 


' On p. 701 have given an example of the ownership of sacred buffaloes ta 
Kars clan. , 
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Thus, if sixteen buffaloes are to be divided among four 
brothers, the eldest and youngest would each take four, the 
second and third brothers would each take three, and the 
remaining two buffaloes would either be sold and the purchase 
money equally divided, or taken by one of the brothers, who 
would divide three-quarters of the value of the buffaloes 
between the other three men. If there should be only 
fourteen buffaloes, the eldest and youngest sons would each 
take four buffaloes and the others three. 

The seilkudr is also operative if a man divides his buffaloes 
among his sons in his lifetime. In this case a man usually 
keeps some buffaloes for himself; thus I was told that a man 
who had sixteen buffaloes and three sons might give four 
buffaloes to the eldest, three to the next, and four to the 
youngest son, keeping five for himself. 

The Todas told me of one apparent exception to the law of 
meilkudr. Vf, in a family of four brothers, the two elder 
brothers marry one wife and the two younger marry another 
and the two groups separate, the buffaloes woilld be equally 
divided, but this is because each would receive a meilhudr. 
If, on the other hand, the eldest and youngest son married 
one wife, and the other two sons married another woman, the 
first group would receive two buffaloes in excess of the 
second. The former example is, of course, an obvious 
consequence of the law of meilkudr. 1 only mention it 
because the Todas told me of it especially, and seemed to 
regard it as a case which might be thought to be a departure 
from custom. 

I gave the Todas a number of hypothetical problems of 
buffalo division, and all were solved in accordance with the 
law of meilkudr. I have not been able to learn of any 
exact parallel in other parts of the world, and it seems 
possible that it is an independent invention of the Todas. 
The division is called £udr, or horn, and it seems to me quite 
possible that at some time it occurred to an ingenious Toda 
that the two extremities of the family should be regarded as 
the two horns of the family, and that this fact should be 
recognised in the division of property, or, it may be, that t 1 
-custom of endowing the eldest of the family above his fellows © 
OO nsec 
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existed among the Todas as among so many other races, till it 
was pointed out that this was like a buffalo with one horn, and 
the youngest son was therefore similarly endowed to restore 
the symmetry of the family. The buffalo influences the Toda 
mind so much that I do not think this is a far-fetched 
explanation of a custom which appears to be the unique 
possession of this people. 

The word dwdr is also the name of one of the divisions of 
the clan, and it seemed clear in this case that the proper 
number of 4udr in each clan is two. 

There is much transference of buffaloes from one man to 
another, or from one family to another. Many ceremonies 
involve gifts of buffaloes, and these are usually presented by a 
member of one clan to a member of another. Marriage is 
one of the chief occasions of such gifts. Refusal to fulfil the 
marriage contract and divorce involve the payment of 
buffaloes, and the éerersthz custom is a great source of the 
passing of buffaloes from one clan to another. Similarly, 
buffaloes are given at the ceremonies of naming, ear-piercing, 
&c, and as I have already pointed out, these transferences 
have led to great confusion in the classification of the 
different kinds of sacred buffaloes, as a man may have in 
his possession animals belonging to several named groups. 

In the case of ordinary buffaloes, or putiir, it seemed that a 
distinction is made between buffaloes which have been 
acquired by a man and those descended from animals which 
had been in the possession of his father and grandfather. My 
attention was drawn to this point by the occurrence at the 
‘funeral of Sinerani. The recalcitrant buffalo on this occasion 
was one of the latter kind, and I was told that it should not 
shave been killed at the funeral of a girl because, being 
descended from a buffalo which belonged to Kuriolv’s grand- 
father, Kuriolv’s heirs had a right to it of which they were 
deprived by its slaughter for a girl. If the dead child had 
been a boy the slaughter of this buffalo would have been 
proper, for the dead child in this case would have been one of 
the heirs. Es 

Transferences of buffaloes also take place between Todas~ 
and Badagas, as we have seen in connexion with the ‘car. 
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piercing ceremony described in Chapter XIV. In this case 
the gift appeared to be nothing more than a friendly com- « 
pliment, but it is possible that transferences of buffaloes may 
in some cases be connected with the other complicated rela- 
tions between the tivo tribes. 

Household Goods. These are equally divided among the 
sons, though, as in the case of the buffaloes, they are used 
in common so long as the sons live together. If household 
goods have to be divided among the members of a family 
they are shared as equally as possible, and this is also the 
case with any ornaments. If the man had only one ring, 
it was said that this ring would either be broken up and 
shared equally, or its value would be divided. Money is 
shared equally among the sons, 

If one of several brothers who has his own wife should die 
and leave children, the sons would take their father’s share at 
any division of property. Thus, at the time of my visit, 
Piutolvan and Piiljeidi (10), two very old men, were thinking 
of dividing their buffaloes among their descendants. In this 
case Menkars would receive the number which his father 
Tagners would have received if he had been alive. If Tagners 
had left two sons, the portion which their father would have 
received would be divided between the two boys or devoted 
to their common use. 

Daughters inherit nothing. They only receive from their 
parents what they are given as dowry (adrparn). 

Any property given to a woman as dowry goes with her 
if she changes husbands, but any ornaments or other property 
given to a wife by her husband are kept by the husband 
if the wife is transferred to another man or group of men. 

Harkness records a case in which a dispute about property 
arose. In this case a woman bore two children to three 
husbands. One of the husbands died and the other two 
husbands matried other wives. The two children claimed 
one-third of the property of the mother and her first husband, 
and Harkness was told that this was generally recognised 
to be a just claim. I did not inquire into this special case » 
but according to the laws of inheritance of property which 
T have given, it would seem that the children were entitled to” 
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one-third of the whole of the property of the three brothers, 
If the property had been divided among the three brothers, 

the man who died would have received one-third, and the 
children should have received his share. 

In all cases of distribution of property, inheritance depends 
on descent as determined by the pursiitpimi ceremony, and 
not on the real descent, even if this should be well known, 
Thus the boy Meilitars (44), who is really the son of Kuriolv, 
but is legally the son of Pepners, should not inherit any of 
Kuriolv’s buffaloes, but will receive those of his legal father, 
Pepners, of whom at present he is the only son, 

If the whole of a family, such as is given in one of the 
genealogical tables, should die out, the inheritance of the { 
buffaloes and other property is determined by the nearest 
links of descent, of which a tradition may be preserved, even 
if the actual relationship cannot be definitely traced. 

Several interesting features of Toda law are illustrated by 
a case out of which a lawsuit may one day arise. If the 
family of Kiugi (57) should become extinct, there would 
arise a dispute about the succession to the property, which 
would turn largely on a case in which the pursii(pimi ceremony 
was performed several generations ago. When the eldest 
child of Tudrvan (52) was about to be born, Tudrvan was 
away from home, and had not performed the pursiilpimi 
ceremony, There was a danger that the delivery might take 
place before the ceremony could be performed, and Kors (57) 
was therefore called in to give the bow and arrow, and Teitchi, 
who was born soon afterwards, was, according to Toda custom, 
the child of Kérs. When Teitchi grew up, however, he 
decided to regard himself as the son of his real father, Tudrvan, 
and being a powerful and influential person like his grandson 
Kuriolv, he appears to have had his way, and his descendants 
have been regarded as the descendants of Tudrvan. Tudrvan 
himself gave the bow and arrow in the succeeding pregnancy, 
and there is therefore no doubt about the legitimacy of 
Pusheiri and his younger brothers and sisters. 

Owing, however, to the part played by Kors beforé the _ 
birth of his grandfather, Kuriolv has lately directed (that \ 
Kiugi, the son of Kors, should belong to the same pd/m as 
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himself in order that he or his family may succeed to the 
buffaloes of Kiugi’s p/m if this should die out. -It is known, 
however, that Kiugi’s fd/m is closely related to that of 
Tiiliners (56), so that should the pidn of Kiugi become 
extinct, there would arise a lawsuit between Kurioly and 
Tiiliners or their representatives for the possession of Kiugi’s 
buffaloes, 

The essential point of the situation is that Kuriolv is trying 
to make use of his double position as the descendant of 
Tudrvan by real paternity and of Kors by virtue of the 
purstitpimi ceremony. According to the latter he is of the 
same fd/m as Kiugi, but if equity prevails in the decision of 
the aim which may have to settle the dispute, Kuriolv or 
his representative will have to decide whether he is descended 
from Tudrvan or Kors, and will not be allowed to take advan- 
tage of both lines of descent. 

As a matter of fact, I was assured by several Todas that 
though they have apparently fallen in with Kurioly’s wishes, 
they still regard Kiugi’s fo/m as most closely allied to that of 
7q s, and if Kurioly should die before the extinction 
family, I have little doubt that the za‘ would decide 
that the buffaloes of Kiugi should goto the family of Tiiliners, 

This potential lawsuit is important as showing the rd/e 
played by the genealogies in the social regulations of the 
Toda community, We see that an eventuality which may 
never arise and probably will not arise for many years to 
come is already the subject of consideration and discussion, 
that the crucial point upon which the lawsuit will turn is 
an event which occurred probably about 120 years ago, and 
that the ties of kinship which will be involved in the dis- 
pute are carefully preserved in the memories of the people. 

The history is also very interesting in showing that a 
century ago a man of force was able to set aside a funda- 
mental regulation of Toda society, and that his grandson, 
who has apparently inherited the powerful character of his 
ancestor, is following in his footsteps, and, as we have seen 
frequently during this volume, is able to put on one side: 
Toda customs or laws when they conflict with his interes: 
or desires, A 
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DEBT AND SERVITUDE 


It seems to be not uncommon for a Toda to die in debt, 
and it is the duty of the sons to pay off the debts of their 
father. If there are no children, the payment of the debt is 
regarded as the duty of the brothers of the dead man. 

When children have to pay the debts of their father, they 
may give their services to others, receiving in return money 
and other recompense. The usual pay is six rupees a year, 
two cloaks, and food, To this is often added the loan of a 
milking buffalo. 

This custom of working for another is called Aé/vatherthcht 
or kitlvatkerthiti. Several of the eight sons of Pushteidi and 
Keitan (6) are now working to pay their father’s debts. Two 
of the sons are married to one woman and live at one of 
their own villages, where they look after the buffaloes of the 
family. Another brother is unmarried, but lives with a 
Teivali woman. The other five sons are unmarried and work for 
various people. One is employed on a tea estate, and the 
others are working for different Todas, who reward them in 
the manner already described. The milking buffaloes lent 
to them are handed over to the charge of the brothers who 
are married, 

It is very exceptional to find a family in which so many of 
the men are unmarried, and this was said to be due to the 
necessity of paying off their father's debt. In this case the 
two eldest brothers have remained unmarried, but this was 
said to have been due to their own choice. It seems that it 
is left to the family to decide which of them shall marry and 
which shall undertake the duty of paying the debt, As 
soon as the debt is paid off, all the sons are allowed to 
marry. 


TuE Position oF WOMEN 


There is no doubt that women have a_ subordinate 
position in the Toda community. The ceremonial of the 
dairy has a predominant place in the lives and thoughts-of 
the people, and the exclusion of women from any sharé irl 
this ceremonial must have influenced the attitude of the 
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community towards the sex. The laws regulating the 
relations of the dairymen with women also can hardly have 
contributed to raise the esteem in which they are held. 
The special ceremonies in which women are concerned 
involve various disabilities due to the ideas of impurity 
connected with these ceremonies. The seclusion-hut of a 
woman has attached to it the same ideas of impurity which 
attach to a corpse or its relics. 

Not only are women excluded from any share in the 
work of the dairies connected with the sacred buffaloes, but 
they are also prohibited from any part in the milking 
of the ordinary buffaloes or in the churning of their milk, 
which is performed solely by males in a part of the hut with 
which women have nothing to do. It seems that at one 
time women had the one function of tending the buffaloes 
at the time of calving, but even this is no longer allowed 
them, 

In other household matters, the duties of women are very 
limited in scope. Their chief work is the pounding and 
sifting of grain, the cleaning of the hut, and the decoration of 
clothing. I am doubtful whether they are allowed to cook, 
at any rate to cook food in which milk forms one of the 
ingredients, With such occupations as divining and sorcery 
they have nothing to do, but one woman has the reputation 
of possessing the powers of healing which belong to the 
uthoren. 

I could not learn of any matters of social importance in 
which women are consulted. When collecting genealogies in 
Torres Straits, | found that women were often repositories 
of this important branch of knowledge, but I received no 
indication that this was the case with the Toda women, 
though I cannot say definitely that they may not have 
possessed some knowledge of this and cognate subjects. 

Though thus unimportant in ceremonial and of little 
influence in the regulation of social affairs, women have 
nevertheless much freedom. ‘In general social intercourse 
the two sexes always seemed to be on the best of terms, and 
I never saw or heard anything to indicate that women are- 
treated harshly or contemptuously. “| 
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In my psychological tests it certainly seemed to me the 
general intelligence of the women was very much lower than 
that of the men. Some of the younger women were as acute 
and intelligent as the men, but the older women seemed to 
me hopelessly stupid. They did not try to give their minds 
to the tasks I set them with anything approaching the 
keenness and interest shown by the men, and again and 
again I failed to obtain results of any value in tests which 
men understood readily. 

It seems probable that the intelligence of the two sexes 
is not appreciably different in youth, but that the social life 
of the women does nothing to develop this intelligence 
and everything to force its exercise into the narrowest 
channels, 

It might, I think, be expected that polyandry would be 
associated with a subordinate position of woman, and there 
can be no doubt that the Todas show the association of the 
two conditions. 

When a woman marries she becomes of the same clan as 
her husband, and this is a matter of some importance in 
connexion with religious and social ceremonial, Thus, in the 
funeral ceremonies of a woman, the choice of appropriate day 
and place, of the people who are to take part in the funeral 
rites and other features of the ceremonial are determined, not 
by the clan of the woman’s father, but by that of her husband, 
and this even when the marriage itself forms part of the 
funeral ceremonies, 

While I was on the hills, the widow, Kiuneimi (3), who 
had been living with her father at Nédrs, died, Her husbands 
had belonged to Kanddrs, and as a member of this clan she 
should have been taken to its burning-ground, This was, 
however, so far from Nédrs that it was decided not to go 
there, but to hold the funeral ceremonies near the place where 
she had died. The proper funeral place for Nodrs women 
could not, however, be used, for she belonged to another clan, 
and the body was therefore taken to a village which was not 
a true funeral place, and so no laws were infringed, 

The funeral of Sinerani (p. 391) is an excellent example — 
which shows how all the details of a funeral ceremony. are 
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"dependent on the transference of a young girl to the clan of — 
boy who acts as husband to the corpse. By her marriage to _ 
Keinba, the dead girl became a member of the Keadrol, and 
r funeral should have been held at the burning-ground of 
this clan. Many of the features of the ceremonies 
cordance with this change of clan, and since all ; 








CHAPTER XXIV 
ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


THE arts of life among the Todas are extremely simple. 
The fact that their agriculture is done for them by the 
Badagas and that all the objects they use in their daily life 
are made for them by the Kotas leaves them free to devote 
their whole attention to the care of the buffalo and the dairy. 
This employment has acquired so ceremonial a character 
that, having dealt with the ceremonies of the Todas, we find 
little left to consider in connexion with the regulation of the 
affairs of daily life. 

The artistic side of life among the Todas is but little 
developed. Their interest is so much absorbed in ceremony 
that little is left for the development of art, even of a 
primitive kind. The decorative arts are of the simplest and 
are directed only to the adornment of the clothing or the 
person, and even here we, shall find that the methods of 
wearing the clothes or the hair are quite as much influenced 
by ceremonial as by esthetic considerations. In their 
amusements again we shall find that the influence of 
ceremonial is so great, that many of the games are merely 
imitations of ceremonial occupations, 

I have included in this chapter an account of the ideas 
which are held about the heavenly bodies, the primitive 
astronomy of the people. To the Todas, though in a less 
degree than to many people of low culture, it is the sun, 
moon, and stars which are the chief objects of those observa- 
tions and speculations which are the beginnings of science. if 
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CLOTHING 


The clothing of the men consists of a large cloak called the 
putkuli,a \oincloth called tadrp, and a small perineal cloth 
called Auvn, kept in its place by a string round the waist 
called pennar, 

The putkuli is made of a large piece of double cloth, which 
is usually worn by placing one side over the left shoulder and 
then throwing the whole garment round the back and over 
the right shoulder and across to the left shoulder, so that 
it completely envelops the body. This method of wearing 
the cloak, which is shown by the third man of Fig. 61, is called 
hai ulk iit nidvai, “hand into laid who stands,” or “who 
stands with hand placed within the cloak.” 

The double layer of cloth of which the cloak is made is 
sewn together at the edges except at the upper part of one 
side, leaving the opening of a large pocket which is bounded 
by lines where the two layers of the cloak are again sewn 
together. This pocket is called Audsh and is very capacious, 
so that a Toda may produce a surprising number of articles 
from it. As we have seen, many of the articles given to the 
dead are placed in this pocket. 

There are two methods of wearing the cloak adopted on 
special occasions, One of these is that called Aevenarut 
(adopted by the second man in Fig. 61), with which we 
have already often met. The right arm is put out of 
the cloak, so that the arm and shoulder are bare whenever 
a Toda approaches certain sacred personages or objects. 
The cloak is worn kevenarut whenever the wearer is engaged 
in prayer or employed in any way at the dairy. It is also 
worn in this way when approaching a fa/o/, when performing 
the #aimukhti salutation, and when crossing either of the 
sacred streams. 

The other method is that shown by the fourth man in 
Fig. 61 and is called mad dr mitch nidvai, “ head on covered 
who stands.” The cloak is worn in this fashion by a 
widower between the middle of the first funeral ceremony, »~ 
and the final scene of the asaramkedr, It is also worn in” 
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this way by those who throw earth in the pushutpimi ceremony 
of each funeral. 7 

The ¢adrp is a loincloth worn in the ordinary way, as 
shown by the first man in Fig. 61. The ¢adrp of a young 
child has a pocket called ¢erigs, but I do not know whether 
this pocket also exists in the ¢adrp of an adult. , 

Both putkuli and tadrp are manufactured by Hindus, — 
probably in the Coimbatore district. Thirty years ago, 
according to Breeks, the cloth was procured from weavers 
who came from Serumuge in Coimbatore, but at the present 
time the garments are bought by the Todas at the bazaar. 
When obtained by the Todas they have certain red and blue } 
lines, and sometimes the Todas supplement this decoration 
by embroidery called pusuru, which is the work of the women, 
and a cloak so decorated is called pukuruputkuli. The 
decoration is shown in Figs. 1 and 9, Some women are 
especially expert at this work, and one woman who has 
recently had to change her name is now called Pukuruveli on 
account of her special skill. ‘ 

The chief point of interest in connexion with the Aun is 
the string by which it is supported. This string is called 
pennar, or “butter string,” and forms a special contribution 
made by relatives, and especially the sister’s son, at a funeral. 
Further, the string is of especial significance in the dairy 
ceremonial, where it is sometimes called ers. . 

Both putkuli and tadrp are also worn by women. The 
garments are of the same kind as those of the men and are 
worn in the same ways. 

The higher grades of dairymen wear garments called cumi, 
made of a different material, a grey cloth, which has been said 
to be manufactured by the Badagas of Jakaneri, but is 
probably only procured by their help. A cloak of similar 
material called dz is, or should be, used to enwrap the bodies 
of the dead; and, as we have already seen, there is some 
reason to believe that garments of this material may 
have been the original clothing of the Todas, for in the 
legend of Kwoten, the wife of this hero wore a cloak of ithis 
kind. : r 

The Todas themselves manufacture a special kind 
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SHOWING METHODS OF WEARING THE TODA GARMENTS AND OF DOING THE HAIR, 
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material called ¢wadrinar from the bark of a plant, and this 
is largely used in the ordination ceremonies. In the ordina- 
tion of a Teivali palikarfmokh, it may take the place of the 
petuni; at that of a wursol, twadrinar may be used asa girdle ; 
and on the fourth day of the ordination ceremonies of the 
palol, the candidate manufactures and wears a rough kuvn 
made of this material. Its use in ceremony appears to be 
limited to the Teivaliol, and it is possible that it also is a 
survival in ceremony of clothing once in general use by this 
or both divisions of the Toda people. 

Many of the older and more important Todas now wear 
the turban called madpdri, but there is no doubt that this is 
an innovation, The Todas themselves sometimes speak of 
the Badagas as “they who wear the turban,” and it seemed 
clear that the custom has been adopted in imitation of these 
people. Harkness and other of the earliest writers state that 
the Todas never wear any covering to the head, and there is 
little doubt that the practice has been adopted during the last 
century. ' 

At the present time a man always removes his turban when 
performing any act of revérthce (see Fig. 10) and when 
crossing one of the sacred rivers. 

Mr. Thurston mentions that on his first visit, the man whom 

: 








he chose as his guide adopted the turban in honour of his 
appointment, and my guide, Kédrner, although much younger 
than most of those who wore turbans, also adopted this 
custom when he was with me. 


METHODS OF WEARING THE HAIR 


There are various methods of wearing the hair, each of 
which has its special significance. The ordinary method for 
men is to allow it to grow to a certain length, so that it forms 
Sor mass, as shown by the first man of Fig. 61, or as in 

ig. 15. 

When.a member of a clan dies, all the men of the clan tie 
their hair in knots in front till the funeral ceremonies are. 
completed. This is called mad tutvaz, “head (or hair) who? 
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rolls,” and the second man in Fig. 61 is wearing his hair in 
this fashion, a girl of his clan having died not long before, 
whose second funeral ceremonies had not yet taken place. 
Another method of wearing the hair is shown by the third 
man in Fig. 61. This method is called mad nadrk vai, 
“head (or hair) long to who.” It is adopted by anyone who 

















FIG, 62, —TILIPA (12) WEARING HIS HAIR LONG ON ACCOUNT OF 
A VOW MADE AT A HINDU TEMPLE, 





has made a vow. In Fig. 62 another man is shown in the 
same condition, but his head has a different appearance 
owing to the fact that he has tied two locks behind in order 


to keep the long hair away from his face. This tying back 
has no other significance. 7 


Women wear their hair as shown in Figs. 3 and 11, in jops 
ringlets, and there do not appear to be any differences in 
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the method of wearing the hair under different conditions 
corresponding to those of males. 

After a funeral the Tarthar division of the Todas except the 
Melgarsol shave their heads, and this may also happen in 
connexion with vows made at the Hindu temple at 
Nanjankudi or elsewhere. 

The hair of a child is shaved about the third month of life 
(see p. 332), so that the head has the appearance shown in 
Figs. 63 and 64. The head is shaved on the top and sides, — 
and in a strip from the top to the forehead, so that three 
locks are left, two in front, called the méhuti (? metkuti), and 
one behind, called the Aut. 

In the case of a girl, there is some difference in the method 7 
of shaving according to the position of the child in the family. : 
If a girl is the eldest of the family, she wears three locks like 
a boy, but younger girls and the eldest girl, if she should 
have an elder brother, wear only the two front locks, the 
mikuti, 























SKIN-MARKS, 


The only kind of skin-mark made on males takes the form 
of a cicatrix on the right shoulder and, less commonly, on the 
elbow. It is produced by means of a stick made hot by the 
drill method of producing fire, exactly as in the production of 
fire for ceremonial purposes. The operation is not, however, 
accompanied by any ceremonial and may be performed by 
anyone. The marks are made when a boy is about twelve 
years old, at which age he begins to milk the buffaloes. The 
object of the marking is to cure the pain arising from the 
fatigue of milking. If the operation has not the desired 
result and the boy still feels the fatiguing effect of milking, a : 
second mark is made, and occasionally a third or fourth may 
be necessary. In one case, in which a man had three marks 
one on the shoulder and two on the elbow, the third mark was 
not made till he was fifteen or sixteen years of age, three or — 
four years after the first mark had been produced. |This_ 
was done because, even after this lapse of time, he still su’ re 
from aching in his arm after milking the buffaloes. Another 
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FIGS, 63 AND 64.—VO SHOW METHOD OF SHAVING THE HEAD OF A CHILD. 
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man had four scars on the shoulder, this being the largest 
number I observed, 

Occasionally I observed a man without any of these scars, 
and, in more than one of these cases, the reason given was 
that the man had been one of a large family and had not had 
to do much milking. The cicatrices are usually raised well 
above the surrounding skin and are often distinct lumps of 
scar tissue (keloid), This appears to be the result of special 
treatment of the burn. A leaf called kudiers is put on the 
wound with butter, and this keeps it open for a considerable 
time. If the wound remains open too long, another leaf, 
called péturers, is used to hasten the healing. 

Similar, but less raised, marks are occasionally seen on the 
wrist or elsewhere. In men these are always the result of 
treatment for pain or illness and are made in the same way 
by means of a hot stick, Sometimes a metal instrument 
called sunurkudi is now used for this purpose. 

The ceremonial burns made on the wrists of women 
during the first pregnancy have already been fully considered, 

Tattooing is only practised by women. The patterns 
consist of rings and dots arranged in straight lines, and they 
are most commonly to be seen on the chest, shoulders, and 
upper parts of the arms.! 

I believe that there is some kind of ceremonial connected 
with tattooing, but unfortunately I failed to obtain satisfactory 
information about it. When I began the subject one day, I 
received an intimation that it was not a matter to be discussed 
in public, and later the subject slipped my attention and was 
never properly investigated. 

The tattooing is performed by certain women, but it seemed 
that any woman who had learned how to tattoo might under- 
take the business. The following are at present recognised as 
experts: Achaveli (43), Sinpurs and Edjog (20), Sinpurs 
being probably the same woman who acts as one of the 
utkoren, The woman who tattoos is given eight or twelve 
annas and she also receives food. 

The tattooing must not take place before puberty but it 
may be done either before or after childbirth. l 

1 Some patterns are given by Mr. Thurston, Bulletin, i. 1896, pl. xii- 
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Little use is made by the Todas of pigments. The juice of 
a fruit called #/fom, which has a red colour, is sometimes used 
to adorn the forehead, and another reddish juice from a fruit 
called puthimulpom is used for the same purpose. The 
yellowish juice of the pe/kurthpom is rubbed on the face, but 
this was said to be done in frosty weather only, as a protection 
against the cold. Ashes are now occasionally rubbed on the 
face and head, especially by women at the ceremony of going 
to the seclusion-hut after childbirth. The last is certainly a 
recently borrowed custom, and I suspect the other adornments 
just mentioned to be modern imitations of the forehead marks 
of the Hindus. 


ORNAMENTS 


The men usually wear silver rings on the fourth digit of 
one or other hand. Often earrings are worn by the men and 
these are not uncommonly of gold. Harkness says that men 
sometimes wore chains of silver round the neck, but it is 
doubtful whether these are ever worn now. Formerly it 
seems that men used to wear far more solid rings, and one 
such ring is preserved which is said to have belonged to the 
hero or god Kwoten. 

The ornaments of the women are more numerous and take 
the form of bracelets or bangles ; armlets, often adorned with 
bunches of cowries; necklaces, sometimes made of silver 
coins ; earrings; and a brass circlet worn round the waist. 
These ornaments are usually of brass or silver, At one time 
they seem to have been very massive, Breeks recording 
that a pair of brass armlets worn on one arm weighed six 
pounds, Formerly gold ornaments seem to have been 
commonly worn, and, so far as one can judge from older 
accounts and illustrations, it seems that Toda jewellery has 
greatly degenerated and is of a very paltry kind compared 
with that worn in the past. 


1 This is the fruit of one of the plants (Rubus lasiocarpus) of which the leaves 








are used in the ordination ceremonies of the dairymen of Taradr and Kanédrs 
PP2 
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Foop 


The chief foods are milk, buttermilk, ghi, grain, ricé, and 
sugar. The chief drink is buttermilk, and milk is used 
chiefly when boiled with rice or grain. ; 

In clarifying their butter the Todas add some grain or rice, 
and this forms a sediment on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel which is called a/, which is the chief food of the 
dairymen, and it is probably also used largely as a food in 
ordinary life. 

A list of various herbs, fruits, &c., eaten by the Todas is 
given by Mr, Thurston. There is very little doubt that at 
one time these were used much more largely than at present, 
when the grain provided by the Badagas is supplemented 
by rice and grain bought in the bazaar, The Todas have 
a tradition of a time when they lived chiefly on roots, herbs, 
fruits and honey, and the importance of honey comes out in 
several of their legends, 

A much prized substance called patcherski is made from 
samai grain (Panicum miliare), which is roasted and pounded 
so as to get rid of the husk. It is used in the preparation 
of a food which is eaten on all the chief ceremonial occa- 
sions. When they prepare it the Todas say “ashkkartpimi,” 
and this verbal form is used as the name of the food. In 
making ashkkartpimi, patchershi is put into a basket (dddri) 
which has been carefully cleansed by rubbing it all over 
with dried buffalo-dung. Buttermilk and jaggery are added 
and the whole mixed together and rolled into balls, each 
about as large as a cricket ball. When eating, a hole is 
made in the ball into which ghi and butter, sometimes honey, 
are poured, and then the hole is covered with rice2 A man 
will usually eat two of these balls at a feast, but a greedy 
man may manage three or four. 

The Todas do not like others to see them eating, and if 
this happens, the same consequences may ensue as are 


1 Bulletin, vol. iv., p. 16. 


rf 
* Ashk is one of the Toda words for rice, and the name of the food is ticket 
derived from this substance, - 
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produced by the evil eye. Their natural politeness also 
makes the Todas uncomfortable when they see others eating, 
and in the early part of my visit I sometimes dispersed a 
group surrounding me by taking sandwiches out of my 
pocket and beginning to eat. 

I did not ascertain definitely who cooks among the Todas. 
I had some reason to suppose that all the cooking is done 
by the men and that the women have nothing to do with 
this part of domestic economy, but I am not clear about this. 
It is possible that it is only food containing milk which must 
be cooked by the men. 

The Todas are an example of a people who have no 
native intoxicant, but they have now taken to alcoholic 
drinks, though I do not believe that they indulge in these 
habitually, The only occasions on which I saw Todas under 
the influence of alcohol were when they were returning from the 
bazaar on market days, I was only once asked by a Toda for 
alcohol and then by a woman, Tobacco is now largely used 
and opium is certainly also used, though I do not believe 
that it is taken in excess. It may be employed, however, as 
a means of committing suicide. 


FIRE-MAKING 


We have already seen that the fire used for several sacred 
purposes must be made by friction with the fire-sticks, .The 
method employed is a variety of the drill method shown in 
Figs. 65 and 37, In the former the wurso/ of Taradr is making 
fire in order to enable me to procure a photograph ; the latter 
is the result of a snapshot taken when the fire was being 
produced during a ceremony. In the horizontal stick, which 
is held firmly by the foot, a hole is made for the insertion of 
the vertical stick, and in this a little charcoal is placed. A 
small groove is cut on one side to assist the falling of the 
spark on the tinder beneath. The vertical stick is inserted 
into the hole and twirled between the two hands. In the 
only case in which I saw fire produced by friction in; a 
ceremony (Fig. 37), the continued efforts of the two old men.) 
were unavailing, and a third younger man was called upon, 
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and with a few powerful manipulations he was rapidly 
successful. 

Several kinds of wood are used for the fire-sticks, the Toda 
names of these being Avaz or keadj, mors, parskuti, and main. 
Only the first of these, however, may be used if fire is being 





FIG. 65.—KAROL (64), THE ‘WURSOL” OF TARADR, MAKING FIRE. 


made for sacred purposes, and I was told that it was much 
easier to make fire with this than with any other. 

In some Toda villages a stone is kept called tiitmikal, 
which was used at one time for making fire by striking it with 
a piece of iron. Probably this method was employed for non- 
sacred purposes in the period between giving up the dus Sah 
for ordinary purposes and the introduction of matches, 

The Todas have two kinds of fireplace, the waskal, con- 
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sisting of three stones, and the Audrvars, with four stones. 
The former is found in the dwelling-hut, in the wursu/f, and 
in the ¢é dairy, and the latter in the ¢arvali and kudrpali ; 
but I did not discover why the more sacred dairies should 
have the same kind of fireplace as the house. According to 
one account waskal is the name used by the Teivaliol and 
kudrvars by the Tartharol, and it may be that this is the 
explanation of the apparent anomaly. ‘ 


THE HOUSE 


Various parts of the house have definite names, and may 
only be used for certain purposes. As we have already seen, 
there are raised seats both outside and inside the house, the 
latter being used as beds, These are madeé of earth, the 
upper surface of which is made level, and the whole is usually 
well coated with a layer of dried buffalo-dung, sometimes 
nearly half an inch thick. The general name for these raised 
parts is ¢ém, the seats outside the building on either side of 
the door being called Awoédiin, while the bed on the right side 
of the interior is the metiix, and that on the left side the 
kitiin. The part of the hut where the bed or beds stand is 
called the zdrtul. 

The floor is called Au¢er, and this is divided into two parts 
by the hole in which the women pound the grain, The part 
near the door is called Avkuter, and it is in this part only that 
dairy operations may be carried on. The part behind the 
pounding hole is especially assigned to the women and is 
called mei/kuter+ 

The end wall, on which various objects, such as sticks, are 
kept is called ¢ashten, and the fireplace, usually on one side, 
is called waskal. The part above the fireplace where firewood 
is kept is called waska/kébi, and the place of the cooking 
vessels is called adikudi. The western side of the hut is 
sometimes called the med/makol, and the eastern side the 


1 Tt might have been expected that the part of the floor near the door usedifor 
the dairy operations would be the meiléuter, but it is not so, Meél also bis A 
‘west’ and the explanation may be connected with this, 
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kimakol, but I do not know if this implies any rule as to the 
orientation cf the houses. 

The method of building is illustrated by Fig. 66, which 
shows a hut only partially built. Certain Todas have special 
reputations as architects, and the most famous of these at the 
present time is Kijievan (50), who superintended the building 
of the hut at Kiudr shown in Fig. 7, the most spacious and 
artistic of the strictly Toda dwellings which I saw on the 




















FIG, 66.—TO SHOW A STAGE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF A HUT, 


hills. Especial care is often taken with the arrangement of 
the rattan on the front of the hut, which is shown in Fig. 20. 
This is a picture of a dairy, but it shows the arrangement 
which is also found in the best of the houses. 

The hut used for the seclusion of women before and after 
childbirth is a rough structure of wood and thatch, but its 
name, pushars, means “mud house,” which suggests that 
huts made of earth may at one time have been used by.the 
Todas, i. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 


The most important objects in the economic life of the 
Todas are their dairy vessels, which have been already amply 
considered. Cooking vessels and implements used for cutting 
wood or for any other purpose are, like the vessels of the 
village dairy, procured chiefly from the Kotas, though at the 
present time the source of supply is probably supplemented 
by purchases in the bazaar. 

As the Todas practise few arts, their need of implements is 
very small, At one time they used thorns as needles, but now 
steel needles have taken their place. Thorns are also used 
for tattooing. Leaves are used as plates and cups, and the 
fingers take the place of forks. The only definite implements 
used are knives and axes, the latter being especially needed 
for procuring firewood. 

In some of their ceremonies, the Todas have preserved 
practices which may possibly be survivals of the use of stone 
implements. In the funeral ceremonies the buffaloes destined 
for the next world are killed with the back of an axe, but the 
buffaloes killed at the 4od¢it/ ceremony and at the ceremony 
of purifying the funeral places must be killed with a stone. 
Further, the bark of the ¢vdr tree used in so many ceremonies 
must always be knocked off the tree by means of a stone. 
The latter of these practices must certainly be very ancient, 
and may well be a relic of an age in which implements were 
made of stone, 


THE POUNDER, SIEVE, AND BROOM 


The interest of these articles lies in the fact that they are 
evidently regarded as the emblems of woman. When the 
wursol sleeps in the village hut, these articles are removed 
from the hut, and when the ¢ buffaloes pass the village of 
Kiudr, the women who leave this village take with them the 
pounder, sieve, and broom. 

In the case of the wwrso/, this sacred personage may~ 





associate with the women themselves if the three objects|- — 


which seem to be emblematic of womanhood are removed. 
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The pounder, sieve, and broom are burnt at the funerals of 
women, who use the pounder on their journey to the other 
world. A special kind of sieve called Audshmurn is also 
burnt at the azaramkedr, but I believe that this is burnt at 
all funerals, both of males and females. 

The pounder, sieve, and broom are widely endowed with 
magical properties, and this is especially the case in India, 
but I do not know of any other instance in which they are 
especially regarded as the emblems of woman. 





ae 


WEAPONS 


At the present time it cannot be said that the Todas use 
any weapons, but they retain in their ceremonies weapons 
which were, no doubt, formerly in use, These are the club 
and the bow and arrow. 

The club only remains in the funeral ceremonies, in which 
it is called nanmakud (see Fig.’ 67), and is burnt at the 
azavamkedr, and several other special sticks are also burnt, 
which may have been of the nature of clubs. 

The bow and arrow have left more traces of their former 
importance. They are burnt at the azaramkedr of a man, 
and the weapons for this purpose are provided by the Kotas. 
The bow and arrow are also used in the Aodtiti ceremony of 
a Tarthar funeral. In the pursiitpimi ceremony the husband 
gives an imitation bow and arrow to his wife. The bow gives 
its name to the ceremony and its gift forms the essential 
incident of the ceremony. Further, the bow has a special 
name different for each clan. The use of an arrow lingers in 
name in other ceremonies. In the erkumptthpimi ceremony, 
the knife used for cutting up the sacrificed calf is called aé, or 
arrow. In the ceremony of ¢ersamptpimi a lock of hair is cut 
from a young child with a piece of sharpened iron called 
kanab, or “eye arrow,” but this name is only in use among the 
Tartharol. The use of these words seems to point to a time 
when iron-tipped arrows were used as cutting instruments, 
and it is even possible that this is a survival of a time when 


1 See Crooke’s Popular Religion and Folh-Lore of Northern India, 1806. 
vol. ii, pp, 187-191, [itt 
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the Todas were so much isolated that their only iron was that 
of the tips of their arrows. 
The bow and arrow are also mentioned in the legend of 














FIG. 67 (FROM BREEKS).—THE FIRST MAN ON THE LEFT 1S HOLDING A now 
AND ARROW} THE SECOND A CLUB (PROBABLY THE ‘NANMAKUD’) IN 
HIS RIGHT HAND, AND THE ‘TADRI’ IN HIS LEFT; THE THIRD MAN IS 
CARRYING A CLUB, AND THE FOURTH MAN IS PLAYING THE ‘BUGURI.” 








Kwoten. Teikuteidi was killed by an arrow shot by a lame 
man who lay down when he shot. It is possible that this 
legend points to an ancient custom of shooting the bow and, ~~ 
arrow by means of the legs. 








